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PREFACE 
BY THE GENERAL EDITOR. 


Tue General Editor of The Cambridge Bible for 
Schools thinks it right to say that he does not hold 
himself responsible either for the interpretation of 
particular passages which the Editors of the several 
Books have adopted, or for any opinion on points of 
doctrine that they may have expressed. In the New 
Testament more especially questions arise of the 
deepest theological import, on which the ablest and 
most conscientious interpreters have differed and 
always will differ. His aim has been in all such 
cases to leave each Contributor to the unfettered 
exercise of his own judgment, only taking care that 
mere controversy should as far as possible be avoided. 
He has contented himself chiefly with a careful 
revision of the notes, with pointing out omissions, with 
suggesting occasionally a reconsideration of some 
question, or a fuller treatment of difficult passages, 
and the like. 

Beyond this he has not attempted to interfere, 
feeling it better that each Commentary should have 
its own individual character, and being convinced 
that freshness and variety of treatment are more 
than a compensation for any lack of uniformity in 
the Series. 


EDITOR'S PREFACE. 


Tue general design of the Commentary, to which this is 
the first contribution, has been elsewhere stated. But it 
may be permitted me for the sake of clearness to name some 
of the points kept in view in the preparation of these notes, 

One of the objects aimed at has been to connect more 
closely the study of the Classics with the reading of the 
New Testament. To recognise this connection and to draw 
it closer is the first task of the Christian scholar. The best 
thoughts as well as the words of Hellenic culture have a 
place, not of sufferance, but of right in the Christian system. 
This consideration will equally deepen the interest in the 
Greek and Latin Classics, and in the study of the New Tes- 
tament. But the Greek Testament may become the centre 
towards which all lines of learning and research converge. 
Art, or the expressed thought of great painters, often the 
highest intellects of their day, once the great popular inter- 
preters of Scripture, has bequeathed lessons which ought not 
to be neglected. Every advance in science, in philology, in 
grammar, in historical research, and every new phase of 
thought, throws its own light on the words of Christ. In 
this way, each successive age has a fresh contribution to 
bring to the interpretation of Scripture. 

Another endeavour has been to bring in the aid of 
Modern Greek (which is in reality often very ancient 
Greek), in illustration of New Testament words and idioms. 
In this subject many suggestions have come from Geldart’s 
Modern Greek Language; and among other works consulted 
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have been: Clyde’s Romaie and Modern Greek, Vincent and 
~Bourne’s Modern Greek, the Modern Greek grammars of 
J. Donaldson and Corfe and the Tpappatixy ris AyyAucns 
yrwoorns vro Tewpyiov Aaprin. 

I have wished also to call attention to the form in which 
St Matthew has preserved our Lord’s discourses. And here 
Bishop Jebb’s Sacred Literature has been invaluable. His 
conclusions may not in every instance be accepted, but the 
line of investigation which he foliowed is very fruitful in 
interesting and profitable results. Of this more is said infra, 
Introd. ch. v. 2. 

The works principally consulted have been: Bruder’s 
Concordance of the N. T. and Trommius’ of the LXX; 
Schleusner’s Lexicon, Grimm’s edition of Wilkii Clavis, the 
indices of Wyttenbach to Plutarch and of Schweighiuser 
to Polybius, E. A. Sophocles’ Greek Lexicon (Roman and 
Byzantine period); Scrivener’s Introduction to the Criticism 
of the N. T. (the references are to the second edition); Ham- 
mond’s Textual Criticism applied to the N. T.; Dr Moulton’s 
edition of Winer’s Grammar (1870); Clyde’s Greek Syntax, 
Goodwin’s Greek Moods and Tenses; Westcott’s Introduction 
to the Study of the Gospels; Bp Lightfoot, On a Fresh Re- 
vision of the N. T.,; Lightfoot’s Hore Hebraice ; Schottgen’s 
Hore Hebraice et Talmudice, and various modern books of 
travel, to which references are given in the notes. 

I have to thank very sincerely several friends who have 
helped me with suggestions, and have looked over the sheets 
as they passed through the press. In the preparation of the 
text and in the revision of the notes I owe a great deal to the 
kind assistance and accurate scholarship of Dr W. F. Moulton, 

ASC: 


WELLINGTON CoLunGE, 
December 21, 1880. 


ON THE GREEK TEXT. 


In undertaking an edition of the Greek text of the 
New Testament with English notes for the use of Schools, 
the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press have not 
thought it desirable to reprint the text in common use*, 
To have done this would have been to set aside all the 
materials that have since been accumulated towards the 
formation of a correct text, and to disregard the results 
of textual criticism in its application to MSS., Versions | 
and Fathers. It was felt that a text more in accordance 
with the present state of our knowledge was desirable. 
On the other hand the Syndics were unable to adopt one 
of the more recent critical texts, and they were not disposed 
to make themselves responsible for the preparation of an 

* The form of this text most used in England, and adopted in 
Dr Scrivener’s edition, is that of the third edition of Robert Stephens 
(1550). The name ‘Received Text” is popularly given to the Elzevir 
edition of 1633, which is based on this edition of Stephens, and the 


name is borrowed from a phrase in the Preface, ‘“‘Textum ergo habes 
nune ab omnibus receptum.” 
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entirely new and independent text: at the same time it 
would have been obviously impossible to leave it to the 
judgement of each individual contributor to frame his own 
text, as this would have been fatal to anything like uni- 
formity or consistency. They believed however that a good 
text might be constructed by simply taking the consent of 
the two most recent critical editions, those of Tischendorf 
and ‘Tregelles, as a basis. The same principle of consent 
could be applied to places where the two critical editions 
were at variance, by allowing a determining voice to the 
text of Stephens where it agreed with either of their read- 
ings, and to a third critical text, that of Lachmann, where 
the text of Stephens differed from both. In this manner 
readings peculiar to one or other of the two editions would 
be passed over as not being supported by sufficient critical 
consent ; while readings having the double authority would 
be treated as possessing an adequate title to confidence. 

A. few words will suffice to explain the manner in 
which this design has been carried out. 

In the Acts, the Hpistles, and the Revelation, wherever 
the texts of Tischendorf and Tregelles agree, their joint 
readings are followed without any deviation. Where they 
differ from each other, but neither of them agrees with the 
text of Stephens as printed in Dr Scrivener’s edition, the 
consensus of Lachmann with either is taken in preference 
to the text of Stephens. In all other cases the text of 
Stephens as represented in Dr Scrivener’s edition has been 
followed. 


x ON THK GREEK THXT' 


In the Gospels, a single modification of this plan has 
been rendered necessary by the importance of the Sinai 
MS. (&), which was discovered too late to be used by 
Tregelles except in the last chapter of St John’s Gospel 
and in the following books. Accordingly, if a reading 
which Tregelles has put in his margin agrees with &, 
it is considered as of the same authority as a reading 
which he has adopted in his text; and if any words 
which Tregelles has bracketed are omitted by &, these 
words are here dealt with as if rejected from his text. 

In order to secure uniformity, the spelling and the 
accentuation of Tischendorf have been adopted where he 
differs from other Editors. His practice has likewise been 
followed as regards the insertion or omission of Iota sub- 
script in infinitives (as jv, éritypav), and adverbs (as kpudy, 
AaOpa), and the mode of printing such composite forms as 
duazravtos, dvati, Toureott, and the like. 

The punctuation of Tischendorf in his eighth edition has 
usually been adopted: where it is departed from, the devia- 
tion, together with the reasons that have led to it, will be 
found mentioned in the Notes. Quotations are indicated 
by a capital letter at the beginning of the sentence. Where 
a whole verse is omitted, its omission is noted in the margin 
(e.g. Matt. xvii. 21; xxiii. 12). 

The text is printed in paragraphs corresponding to those 
of the English Edition. 

Although it was necessary that the text of all the 


portions of the New Testament should be uniformly con- 
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structed in accordance with these general rules, each editor 
has been left at perfect liberty to express his preference 
for other readings in the Notes. 

It is hoped that a text formed on these principles 
will fairly represent the results of modern criticism, and 
will at least be accepted as preferable to “the Received 


Text’ for use in Schools. 


J. J. STEWART PEROWNE. 
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universal and the most prophetic; in one sense St Matthew 
is more gentile than St Luke, in another he is truly a Hebrew 
of the Hebrews. 

The very depth of St Matthew’s patriotism impels him to glory 
in the universality of the Messianic reign. The Kingdom of 
God must over-pass the limits of the Chosen race. Hence it is 
no matter of surprise that the Hebrew historian should alone 
commemorate the coming of the Magi and the refuge in Egypt, 
and that he and not St Luke should tell the story of the Canaan- 
itish woman. 

The following points confirm the received account of the 
origin of this Gospel and indicate its special reference to the 
Jews. 

(1) The numerous quotations from prophecy. 

(2) The appeals to history as fulfilled in Christ. 

(3) The rare explanation of Jewish words and customs. 

(4) The strong and special denunciation of the Jews and of 
their rulers. 

(5) The special reference to the Law in the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

(6) The Genealogy traced from Abraham and David. 

(7) ‘The Mission of the Seventy omitted. 

(8) The absence of Latin words, with very few exceptions, 

(9) ‘The prominence given to the Jewish thought of a Kingdom 
of Heaven: (a) in the general scope of the Gospel; (4) in the 
parables; (c) in the account of the Passion. 

4. The style of St Matthew’s Gospel is sufficiently distinctive 
in the use of special words and idioms, in constructions and tran- 
sitional particles!, to mark it as an original work, though in part 


derived from sources common to the other Synoptic Gospels. St — 


Matthew has preserved faithfully and sympathetically the poetical 
beauty of the discourses of Christ; but in the descriptive passages 
his manner is less vivid and picturesque than St Mark’s, more 


even and unvaried than St Luke’s, whose diction is greatly in- — 


fluenced by the various sources whence he derived the details 


1 A list of such peculiarities is collected in Smith’s Bib. Dict., 
Vol. 1. p. 277. 
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which he incorporates in his Gospel. Consequently although 
no passages in St Matthew’s Gospel recall the classical ring like 
the introduction to St Luke’s Gospel; on the other hand the 
Hebrew idiom never so manifestly shews itself in the first Gospel 
as in the opening chapters of the third. 

St Matthew was an .eyewitness of the events which he 
chronicles, yet it is often remarked that his descriptions are less 
graphic and full of detail than those of St Mark, who wrote what 
he had heard from the lips of others. This need not be a 
matter of surprise. It is indeed a phenomenon that meets us 
every day. It is not the contemporary and the eyewitness, but 
the historian of a succeeding age who takes the keenest interest 
in minute detail and records with faithful accuracy the less 
prominent circumstances of a great event. It is the Herodotus or 
the Macaulay—the historian, the ‘questioner’—who gathers from 
every source materials for a minute and brilliant picture, rather 
than the actual spectator who is often too deeply absorbed by 
the one point of supreme interest in a scene to notice the looks 
and acts of other bystanders, or so impressed by the speaker's 
glowing thoughts as to deem them alone worthy of record. 

But though St Mark enables us to realize more exactly the 
external accessories of the various incidents. St Matthew has 
treasured up for the Church more fully than the other synoptists 
the words and discourses of Jesus ; such especially as present 
Him in the character of the Great Prophet, who, like the pro- 
phets of old time, denounces national sins and predicts the future 
of the nation and the Church. Instances of this characteristic 
are the full report of the Sermon on the Mount (ch. y. vi. vii.), 
the charge to the Apostles ch. x.; the great series of prophetic 
parables in ch. xiii. peculiar to this Gospel; the denunciation of 
the Scribes and Pharisees in ch. xxiii., the parables of the 
Passion ch. xxv., the predictions of the fall of Jerusalem, and of 
the second Advent, chs. xxiv. and xxv. 

5. The ablest critics are agreed that St Matthew does not . 
observe the chronological order of events. By the arrangement 
followed by this Evangelist, as may be seen by the accompany- 
ing analysis of the Gospel, special incidents and sayings are so 
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grouped together as to illustrate the different aspects of our 
Lord’s life and teaching. 

6. The most interesting literary question in connection with 
this Gospel concerns the language in which it was written. Is 
the Hellenistic Greek version which we possess, (1) the original 
Gospel, or (2) a translation from a Hebrew or Aramaic original ; 
further, if a translation by whom was the translation made, by 
(a) St Matthew himself, or (6) by some other? 

Apart from the antecedent probability of a Hebrew Gospel— 
a version of the New Covenant to correspond with the Hebrew 
of the Old Covenant, and to meet the requirements of those 
Jews who gloried in their knowledge of the Hebrew tongue, and 
their adhesion to Hebrew customs, who would listen more gladly 
to the Gospel if it were preached to them in the language of their 
fathers—direct testimony to the existence of an Aramaic original 
of St Matthew’s Gospel is borne by a succession of the earliest 
Christian writers. 


(1) Papias in the beginning of the second century writes :— 
‘MaurOaios pev obv “EBpaidc diadéxto ta Adya ovverataro" yppj- 
vevoe & atta os edvvato exagtos. The best scholars are agreed 
that by rd Adyca the Gospel of St Matthew is meant. * 

(2) Treneus says: ‘6 pév MarOaios év rois “EBpaias rH idia 
diahext@ avtav kat ypapiy e&jveyxey evayyediov Tod Llérpou Kai Tov 
Tlavdov ev “Popy evayyedAcCopévay Kai Oepedovvt@v TIv ekkAnoiav. 

(8) Pantznus, according to Eusebius (/7. 7. v. 10), is said to 
have gone to preach to the Indians and to have found among 
them a copy of the Hebrew Gospel according to St Matthew 
which had been left by the Apostle Bartholomew. 

(4) In later times evidence for the belief in a Hebrew original 
is drawn from the writings of Origen, Eusebius, Jerome, and 
many others. 

Against this testimony in favour of a Hebrew original, argu- 
ments tending to an opposite conclusion are grounded on (1) the 
disappearance of the Hebrew Gospel: (2) the authority which 
the existing Version has always had in the Church: (3) the 
similarity of expression to certain portions of the other Gospels : 
(4) the apparent originality of style. 
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(1) That no copy of the Hebrew Gospel is extant need not 
excite surprise. With the destruction of Jerusalem the Hebrew- 
speaking Christians would be for the most part scattered far 
and wide over the limits of the Roman Empire. Necessity 
would impel them to become familiar with the Greek tongue. 
Their Jewish compatriots in foreign countries would be ac- 
quainted with no other. Everywhere the credit of the Greek 
version of St Matthew’s Gospel would be fully established ; to 
that version the original Hebrew edition would soon give place. 
It seems probable too that copies of this Gospel were purposely 
altered and mutilated to serve the ends of heretical sects, and 
thus the genuine Hebrew text would become more and more 
difficult to obtain, and finally would be discredited and lost to 
the Church. The preface of St Luke’s Gospel suggests the 
thought that many more or less complete ‘Gospels’ once 
extant have disappeared. Moreover, most critics are agreed 
that the existing Epistles of St Paul do not comprise the whole 
number which he wrote to the Churches. 

The points raised in the second (2) and third (3) arguments 
are considered below. 

(4) The question of originality cannot be decisively settled 
by an appeal to the Greek style. There are, however, some 
characteristics that seem to indicate a translation, or rather, 
perhaps, a Greek edition of the Gospel by St Matthew himself 
or some other author of Apostolic authority. Such an inference 
would fall in with the tradition of the ‘ Hebrew Gospel,’ and of 
St Matthew’s preaching in other countries beyond the limits 
of Palestine. The style is uniform, and almost monotonous. 
Hebraisms are regularly and evenly distributed, not as in St 
Luke, prominent in some parts and altogether absent in others ; 
and the number of actual Hebrew words is inconsiderable. 

In citations from the Old Testament a distinction can be ob- 
served. When the narrative is closely parallel with the other 
Synoptic Gospels, the quotations are also parallel following gene- 
rally the text of the LX X., but presenting the same variations 
from that text which appear in the other Synoptic Gospels. 
But in those portions of this Gospel which are independent of 
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the others, the quotations approach more nearly to the Hebrew 
text. 

Taking these features of the Gospel into account, we remark : 
1. While they are not consistent with a literal translation of an 
Aramaic original, such as would have been produced by a scribe 
who wished to give an exact transcript of the idioms and even 
the words of his author: 2. They are consistent with a free 
rendering by the Evangelist versed in both tongues. 3. If the 
Gospel had been presented in a Greek form to the Hebrews of 
Palestine we should have expected citations from the Hebrew 
Bible throughout, and freer use of Aramaic diction. 4. On 
the other hand, Hebrew thought combined with freedom from 
literal Aramaic form is precisely what we should expect to find 
in a Hellenistic edition of an Aramaic original. 

The following theory is advanced as a natural way of satisfying 
the traditional statements and the notes of style. St Matthew, 
in accordance with the patristic citations (p. xx.), composed in 
the first instance an Aramaic Gospel for the use of the Hebrew 
Christians in Palestine, to whom such a Gospel, and perhaps such 
only, would be fully acceptable. But on the disruption of the 
Jewish polity Aramaic would cease to be intelligible to many, 
and the demand would come for a Greek version of the Gospel 
according to St Matthew. How would this demand be met? 
Either St Matthew himself, or else some faithful scribe, would use 
the Hebrew Gospel as the basis of a Greek version. Many of 
the familiar parables and sayings of Jesus, which were orally 
afloat in all the Churches, he would (for the sake of old associa- 
tion) incorporate with little alteration, but he would preserve 
throughout the plan of the original, and, in passages where the 
special teaching of this Gospel came in, the version would be a 
close rendering of the Aramaic. This theory explains the verbal 
coincidence of some parts of St Matthew’s Gospel with the 
parallel Synoptic passages, and accounts for the facts in regard 
to the quotations stated above. 

Such a version, especially if made by St Matthew himself, 
would indeed be rather an original work than a translation, and 
would speedily in either case acquire the authority of the 
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original Aramaic. Accordingly we find that even those writers 
who speak of the Hebrew Gospel themselves quote from the 
Greek version as authoritative! 


Nore I. 


(A) Miracles, (B) Parables, (C) Discourses, (D) Incidents 
peculiar to this Gospel. 


(A) Miracles. 


1): ‘Cure of two blind men's 3..55..s.6.40255.41K. 27—31. 
(3 The stater in the fish’s mouth ............xvil. 24—27, 
(B) Parables. 

(Le Whe bares (shoves. ces cctetee fos sats resdtackeeke Fh xiii. 24—30, 
2) Ehevhid treasures... --4.5:!s.c¢ss0s.s008sscet xiii. 44, 

3) ele pearliof preatoprice:.= ..s5- ssa xili. 45, 46. 
A ee LG OATAW=NEU sere. .n foes ccsccusoucestincch es: xiii. 47—50. 
5) The unmerciful servant ...... Conbariconeost XVili, 23—35. 
ty The labourers in the vineyard ............ xx. 1—16. 

i) The two:sons.: -.2.-.ss0<:.0..< 268524 fdessbiss <o SEKI 2O——50. 
ti Marriage of the king’s son ...............--. xxii, 1—14. 
Gh) ANavey (Weta atifedliats\ a cpenanensspnosocanocanshobacne xxv, 1—13. 
tid) Phestalen tpi .2<ssccess.<ssrscsesccsueseosstuens xxy. 14—30, 


(C) Discourses. 


(1) Alarge part of the sermon on the Mount. 
(2) Invitation to the heavy laden............... xi. 28—30. 
S) eee WOLGS cececc tn era as atin edcvncce es xi. 36, 37. 
1 The blessing pronounced on Peter ...... xvi. 17—19, 
5) The greater part of ch. xviii. on humility 

and forgiveness, 
6) The rejection of the Jews .................. xxi, 43, 
tC The denunciation of the Scribes and 

Pharisees as a connected discourse ...xxiil. 
8) The description of the judgment ......... xxv. 31—46. 
i The last commission and promise......... Xxvili. 18—20. 


1 The further question as to the identity of the Aramaic Gospel of 
St Matthew and the ‘Gospel according to the Hebrews’ mentioned by 
several of the Fathers need not be argued here. It is really a distinct 
question. It may be well, however, to state that the fragments of the 
‘Gospel according to the Hebrews’ which have been preserved, give 
ample evidence against identifying the ‘Gospel according to the He- 
brews’ with the existing Gospel of St Matthew, and therefore with the 
Aramaic original of that Gospel, if such existed, 
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(D) Incidents. 
(1) The whole of ch. ii. 
(a) ‘The coming of the Magi, guided by the star in the east. 
(8) The massacre of the innocents. 
(vy) The flight into Egypt. 
(6) The return to Nazareth. 
(2) The coming of the Pharisees and Saddu- 


cees to John’s baptism..................... ill, 7. 
(3) Peter’s attempt to walk upon the water..xiv. 28—31. 
(4) Payment of the Temple Tax................ xvii. 24—27. 


(5) In connection with the Passion: 
(a) The covenant of Judas for thirty 
pieces of silver; his repentance, 
andshisvende eased sees X XVI lA OF exe 
(8) The dream of Pilate’s wife............ EVI LD, 
(y) ‘The appearance of Saints in Jerusalem......xxvil. 52. 
(6) In connection with the Resurrection: 
(a) The watch placed at the sepulchre ..xxvii. 62—66. 
(8) The soldiers bribed to spread a false 
TOPOLL, .3c:: cece acteccuseceoesSheeeeatnes xxvii. L1—=15, 
(7) whelearthquakeyerasessesssseseceeceeete XXVili. 2. 


CHAPTER III. 
ANALYSIS OF THE GOSPEL 
Part I. 


The Birth and Childhood of the King :—i.—ii. 23. 


(1) The lineage of Jesus Christ ............... i. 1—17. 
(2) eis birthige 2. ccssteccoscenee nec cenencmenesseee i, 18—25. 
(3); Dhe visitor the Magi. 2: 200te-cec-esnen sear ii. 1—12. 


(4) The flight into Egypt and the return.....ii. 13—23. 


According to St Matthew’s plan Jesus Christ is represented 
as (a) the King; (8) descended from David; (y) who fulfils the 
words of prophecy ; (6) whose Kingdom is recognized by the 
Gentiles ; (e) who is the representative of His nation, and fulfils 
their history. 
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Part II. 
The beginning of the Kingdom :—iii.—iv. 11. 
(1) The forerunner of the Kingdom ......... ii, 1—12, 
(2) adhe baptismyotiesusiewescreccaecscceose iii. 13—17, 
(3) ex lhemlermplationmeensssertceeenassepaeeoens iv. 1—11. 


This part corresponds to the opening verses of St Mark’s 
Gospel; it contains the announcement and victory of the King, 
and His entrance upon His reign; the true kingdom of God is 
opposed to the false conception of the Kingdom. 


Part III. 


The Works and Signs of the Kingdom of God :—iv. 12—xvi. 12. 


SECUONA 1) 5) y Sta CAPELNAUM ent. cee mdse eens =r iv.—vill. 17. 
(a) Preaching of repentance (Metanoia)...... iN) NY fo 
(B) Callvof four disciples”... 0....2-.-..c.0000.0. iv. 18—22. 
(y) Various diseases are cured.................. lv. 23—20, 
(6) The sermon on the mount.................. V., V1., Vil. 
(c) Cleansing of a leper.....0...0.55.500-0s020.00s Vill. 1—4. 
(¢) Cure of the centurion’s servant............ Vili, 5—13. 
(n) Cure of Peter’s wife’s mother............... viii. 14—17. 


The preparation for the Kingdom is amendment of life, a 
changed heart. It is a kingdom of love shewn by deeds of 
mercy. The Law of the Kingdom is the highest fulfilment of 
the old Law. 


Section (ii). Jesus crosses the Lake............... vill. 18—34. 
(Gq) Bitnesstfor discipleshiyy scene -o-cece seer Will. 18-22. 
(8) The winds and the sea obey Him......... Vill, 23—27, 
(y) The Gergesene demoniacs .................. Vill. 28—34, 


Jesus shews that self-denial is essential to His subjects; He 
exhibits His power over nature, and over the spiritual world. 


Section (iii). Return to Capernaum............... 1X.—xlil. 52. 

(@)) (Cumevot amparalytic We. <oe-cce-ces-cese ees: ix. i—8. 
(Gye CallgotslWievigencmaccsssecesseniiesocctasaetsne 1645 BE 
(y) Feast in Levi’s house. Jesus the friend 

GMSINMNELS. wenwdsnchatoacar case cee oan easels ix. 1O—13. 
(@) “ADRS StBISs sa conee padodsepundels nadencobeHosandaae ix. 14—17. 
(ec) The daughter of Jairus.—The woman 

WAT AUATIMSSUOh ta sueagceeseacoteter saccade. ix. 18—26. 
(@ialscoublindlimentcunedis.--cas-.-- se. eee ix. 27—8l. 


(7) wee berdumibydentominc ie sssrdcres sea eaten ks eS Be, 
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(0) The good works of Christ ................+ ix. 35. 

(c) The labourers are few .............:2..2s5000 ix. 36—88. 
(x} The choice and mission of the Twelve...x. 

(A) John the Baptist—his message to Jesus 


—his position as a prophet............... xy 1-193 
(4) The unrepentant cities—The yoke of 

Christi; 25c2essdachebes oasstec tte ates oes teee oe me 20-30: 
(v) The observance of the Sabbath............ ots eB 
(&) Plot of the Pharisees—Retirement of 

DOSS seis ree otite tea. Maseetee ser ees xii, 14—21. 
(0) Cure of the blind and dumb man— 

Blasphemy of the Pharisees ............ xii. 22—387. 
(x) Rebuke to those who ask for a sign...... xii. 388—45. 
(pie Rho kinstolkiofesustjccse--tens sese nce xii. 46—50. 
(cg) Teaching: by, parablesy s::2sse~-.-0-e seers. e- xiii. 1—52. 


In these Chapters the teaching of the Kingdom is further 
developed in its relation (1) to John, as the greatest of the 
Prophets before the Kingdom ; (2) to the religious system of the 
Pharisees. The Church of Christ is founded by the call of His 
disciples. Its future is foreshewn in the charge to the Twelve, 
and in the Parables of ch. xiii. 


Section (iv), At Nazareth. 


His own receive Him not .................. xiii, 53—58. 
Section (v). In different parts of Galilee ........ xiv.—xvi. 12, 
(a) Herod, who has slain John, asks concern- 
HIT OHTIS Uae temp uaccmncctsece sete eteeee eae Kiva lie 
(8) Jesus retires’... Scie see corcceatessonssswsests xiv. 13, 14. 
(y) The feeding of Five Thousand ........ _...X1v. 15—21. 
(6) The passage to Gennesaret—Jesus walks 
On the seas). ciwcask- nates <ccetacceoaseress xiv. 22—36. 
(e) The tradition of the elders—Hypocrisy...xv. 1—20. 
(¢) The Canaanite woman ................-...- xv. 21—28. 
(7) -Curevofimany sick 1s. csiceasacaate sacs see xv. 29—31, 
(6) The feeding of Four Thousand ............ xy. 32—38. 
(c}) > Acsigm Pehused) yi eet eee ee fae ote cee Xvi. 4. 
(x) The leaven of the Pharisees.................. xvi. 5—12, 


Here the Kingdom of God is brought into contrast with (1) 
the kingdom of Herod—a point of special interest to Matthew ; 
and (2) with legal righteousness. Jesus indicates the extension 
of His Church to the Gentiles. He manifests His creative 
power. 
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PART EV. 
The Predictions of the Passion :—xvi. 13—xx. 34. 
Section (i). Near Cesarea Philippi ............... xvi. 13—28. 
(a) Peter’s acknowledgment of the Son of 
God—The first prediction ............... xvi. 13—20, 
(8) Peter rebuked—The true subjects of the 
DIT OUI seven Geyer ne ects seaSeNees aunanaeS 2xvie 21 ——28; 


The Confession of St Peter is the central point of interest in 
the education of the disciples. The importance of the crisis is 
shewn by the expression ‘from that time’ (xvi. 21). Possessing 
this truth the disciples may learn the other truth—the suffer- 
ings of the Son of Man. Each prediction presents the same 
contrast—a lesson of glory, and a lesson of humiliation. 


Section (ii). The second prediction of the 


IRASSIOME Sages hep setsekwescaiesseatwesisenn bees xvii. 1—xviii. 35. 
ithe: Eranshguratlom | se.cesccenseccciescee soe xvli. 1—13. 
Cureof the lunatic boy j....-.-.--+--+ seer xvii. 14—21. 
he spredichOnercratse cose weet te ede ae KVil. 22, 23. 
hed Temple haxiry cs. qcstvescesmcsscceacmenses Xvil. 24—27, 
Contention for greatness..................... xviii. 1—6. 
Offences and forgiveness...............0..++ xvii, 7—35. 


A glimpse of the glorified Kingdom of God contrasted with 
the misery of earth. All that follows the prediction shews the 
inability of the disciples to understand as yet the truth about 
the Kingdom. 

Section (iii). The third prediction of the Passion...xix—xx. 34. 


(a) Journey through Pera ..................--- xxl 2: 
(Bye Questronyofidiviorcemscssecceseee ses sense cer xix. 3—12, 
(y) Children brought to Christ ............... xix. 13—15. 
(6) Dhemaichiyoungirnleryasees-sseeceeent cose xix, 16—22. 
(e) Riches—Rewards of Christ’s followers ...xix. 23—30. 
(¢) Parable of the labourers inthe vineyard...xx. 1—16. 
(af): he prediction: 2s. 2s20.s5sttevac cer. seeee se xx. 17—19. 
(0) The petition of Salome for her sons......xx. 20—28. 
(.) ‘Two blind men are cured........:.....:....:: xx, 29—34, 


Compare the exactness of detail in this third Prediction with 
the less definite first and second Predictions. 

The social life of the subjects of the King—marriage and the 
use of riches—must be moulded to the laws of the Kingdom. 
There are great rewards in store for Christ’s faithful followers. 


XXVIil INTRODUCTION. 
Part V. 
The Triumph of the King :—xxi.—xxv. 


Sunday and Monday, Nisan 9 and 10. 
(2) The King enters the Holy City in 


trivimiphieresccneseccrcete sec sesese se sseerecie xxi. 1—11. 
(8) ‘The cleansing of the Temple............... xxi. 12—14, 
(y) The children’s praise ..................00.. xxl. 15; 16: 
(5) Bethany—The cursing of the fig-tree.....xxi, 17—22. 
(ce) The victories of the King .................. Xxi, 23—xxiil. 


(1) Over the Sanhedrin—The parables 
of the Two Sons, the Vineyard, 


and the Marriage Feast............ xxi, 23—xxii.14. 
(2) Over the Pharisees—The tribute 
MNOMGY  Varcsccmacsate stack eee ences xxil, 15—22. 
(3) Over the Sadducees—The Resurrec- 
1X0) Tee eae aanEeausdocsoeoncodekecrchdr oscar xxii. 23—33. 
(4) Over a certain lawyer—the greatest 
COMMASANG MeN esses. sess see eee xxii. 34—40. 
(5) By a  counter-question — David's 
fS{0) (ipa aBeN Cd, Hee eer CH MANORS rao gre xxii, 41—46 
(6) Rebuke of the Pharisees ............ XXili. 


(¢) Discourse concerning the fall of Jerusa- 
lem and the end of the world—Type 
andlvantilyPeineesaccseccreests er cosaee eens XXiv. 


Here Jesus is set forth (1) as the King who triumphs ; (2) as 
victorious over all adversaries ; (3) as the Prophet who must 
perish in Jerusalem. 


Part VI. 
The Passion:—xxvi. xxvil. 
Wednesday, Nisan 12—Friday, Nisan 14. 


(a) A fourth prediction of the Passion ...... XOCVINE GS ae 
(8) A meeting of the Sanhedrin ............... xxvi. 3—5. 
(y) The feast in Simon’s house—Judas 

agrees to betray JeSUS ..........0+0eeeee en xxvi. 6—16. 
(6) The Last Supper ...............0.-.-.eeeeee es o.qaly I= BX0) 
(ce) All shall be offended.......................-..- XKVeol soe 
(¢) The agony in the garden of Gethsemane... xxvi. 36—46. 
(a) Whe warrestofd CS0S)e-.n2.)-2-cen semanas xxvi. 47—56. 
(@) The trial before Caiaphas ..............0-+5 xxvi. 57—68. 


.) The denial of Peter.................s2seseeee xxvi. 69—72. 
x) The formal trial before the Sanhedrin. ..xxvii. 1. 
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(A) The remorse of Judas—The Roman 


trial E sapere ceeren cee senses oe dusedeccnnecdes OQ, POA GY, 
(“) The mockery by Roman soldiers ........, xxv. 27—30. 
(vy) The crucifixion and death of Jesus ..... Xxvil. 31—56. 
(E)Setheyentombment. ssc. sss sececeoes cose Xxvil. 57—66. 


The Triumph of the King is followed by the Humiliation, true 
to the Predictions of Jesus. “He humbled Himself even unto 
- the death upon the Cross.” 


Part VII. 
The Resurrection :— xxviil. 
(qe Eheremptyssepnichre .2.-..-04.-2 eee Ginn, HS}. 
: (8) The appearance of the Lord to the 

UPON GAGE oss pebscdbonosaancedoccs dec Deon macadroe xxvill, 9, 10. 
(y) The soldiers bribed to silence............... xxvili, 11—15, 
(O)}rJesustiny Galt] Cote cnsscnssescose sec oseone eee Xxvili. 16, 17. 
(ce). The last commission ...........0..0. “xxviii, 18—20. 


The Gospel of the Kingdom ends ‘fittingly with the victory 
over death ; with the declaration by the Lord Jesus of His uni- 
versal power, and His commission to the disciples to teach all 
nations, 


CHAPTER IV. 


EXTERNAL HISTORY DURING THE LIFE AND MINISTRY OF 
JESUS CHRIST. 


1. Summary. 

B.C. 3. (see note ch. ii. 1) Octavianus Augustus had been sole 
ruler of the Roman Empire from B.c. 30. 
Twice during that period the temple of Janus had 
been closed in sign of peace. 

B.C. 1. Death of Herod. Rising of the Jews against the Pro- 
curator Sabinus. Repression of the revolt by 
Varus: 2000 Jews crucitied. 

A.D. 6. Resistance to the Census of Quirinus by Judas the 
Gaulonite and his Galilzan followers. 
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A.D. 7. Banishment of Archelaus. 
1—12. Campaigns against the Germans, Pannonians, and 
Dalmatians, conducted by Tiberius and Germanicus. 
The disastrous defeat of Varus in Germany. 
Final success and triumph of the Roman Generals. 
14. Death of Augustus and succession of Tiberius. 
15—17. Germanicus continues the war against the Germans, 
and triumphs. 
18. Death of Ovid and of Livy. 
19. Death of Germanicus. 
Jews banished from Italy. 
20—31. Hateful tyranny of Tiberius. Ascendancy of Sejanus. 
Fall of Sejanus A.D. 30. 
26. Pontius Pilate appointed as the sixth Procurator of 
Judea. 

2. The Imperial Rule. 

It will be seen from this summary, that while Jesus was pass- 
ing a quiet childhood in the Galilean valley, few startling events 
disturbed the peace of the world. But it was an epoch of the 
greatest historical interest. It was a crisis in the kingdoms of the 
world as well as in the Kingdom of God. Rome had completed 
her conquests—no formidable rival was left to threaten her 
power in any direction. But the moment when the Roman 
people secured the empire of the world, they resigned their 
own liberties into the hands of a single master. 

Cesar Octavianus, afterwards named Augustus, the successor of 
the great Julius Cesar, was the first to consolidate this enormous 
individual power; it was he who bequeathed to the world the 
proudest titles of despotic rule—Emperor—Kaiser—Czar. With 
him the true nature of the monarchy was veiled over by the 
retention of Republican forms, and by a nominal re-election at 
intervals. The justice and clemency of his rule kept out of sight 
the worst abuses of unlimited power. And partly owing to the 
fact that the most brilliant age of Roman literature coincided 
with the reign of Augustus, his name is associated rather with 
literary culture and refinement, than with despotic sway. 

When Jesus grew up to manhood, the grace and culture and 
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the semblance of liberty which had gilded the despotism of Au- 
gustus vanished under the dark influence of the morose and cruel 
Tiberius. If ever men suffered from hopeless tyranny and wrong, 
it was in this reign. It is a miserable history of lives surrounded 
by suspicion and fear, and of the best and purest citizens yield- 
ing to despair or removed by secret assassination. 

It can perhaps be scarcely a matter of surprise, that a Jewish 
patriot, alive to the horrors of this despotism and recalling the 
prophetic images of a triumphant Messiah, should sometimes 
have dreamed that the Kingdom of God would be manifested 
by the overthrow of this monstrous evil, and in turn establish 
itself as an external power stronger and more resistless than 
Rome. I is this thought that gives point to the third tempta- 
tion presented to our Lord. (ch. iv. 8, 9.) 

3. The Provincial System. 

A glance at the Provincial system of Rome with especial 
reference to Palestine will shew how truly, in an external sense, 
Christ came in the fulness of time. 

Under the Empire the condition of the provinces was happier 
than formerly. The rapacity of individual governors was checked 
by the imperial supervision. Moreover, great consideration was 
in many cases shewn to a conquered people. National customs 
were allowed to continue; even native princes were in several 
instances confirmed in their rule on condition of becoming 
tributary to Rome. 

In accordance with this principle, the Herodian dynasty was 
tolerated in Palestine. Observe how the changes in that dynasty 
affected the life of Christ. When Jesus was born, Herod was 
reigning in Jerusalem ; hence the events that led to the flight 
into Egypt. On the return of Jesus with Mary and Joseph, the 
kingdom was divided; hence the possibility of taking refuge 
from the cruelty of an Archelaus under the more tolerant An- 
tipas in the home at Nazareth. The banishment of Archelaus 
a few years afterwards brought about the establishment in 
Judza of the Roman government, which with its accustomed 
liberality left the national system represented by the Sanhedrin, 
not wholly unimpaired, indeed, but still influential. 
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Important consequences followed this precise political posi- 
tion. The Jewish nation was still responsible. It was Israel and 
not Rome that rejected the Messiah—Israel that condemned to 
death the Lord of Life. But it was Rome that executed the will 
of the Jewish people. Jesus suffered, by the law of Rome, death 
on the Roman cross, with all its significance, its agreement with 
prophecy, and its divine fitness. The point to be observed 
is that under no other political conditions could this event have 
taken place in that precise manner, which was wholly in accord- 
ance with the Scriptures that foretell the Messiah. 

4. <A time of Peace. 

The lull of peace that pervaded the Roman world, was another 
element in the external preparation for the advent of Christ. In 
the generation which preceded and in that which followed the life 
of Christ on earth, Palestine, and indeed the whole empire, was 
disquieted by the greatest political confusion. In the generation 
before the Christian Era, Antony and Augustus were contend- 
ing for the mastery of the world, and a disputed succession 
disturbed the peace of Palestine. The succeeding generation 
was filled with the horrors of the Jewish war, of which Galilee 
was the focus, and which culminated in the fall of Jerusalem. 
It is clear that the conditions of Christ’s ministry could not have 
heen fulfilled in either of these conjunctures. 

5. The various nationalities in Palestine. 

A further point of interest at the particular period when Jesus 
lived on earth, is the variety of nationalities which the special 
circumstances of the time brought together in Palestine. 

A political epoch that found a Roman governor in the south 
(where the native ecclesiastical rule still prevailed), [dumean 
kings in the north and east, wild mountain and desert tribes 
pressing on the frontiers in one direction, peaceful Phcenicians 
in another, involved a mixture and gathering of populations 
which made Palestine an epitome of the whole world. The 
variety of life and thought, which must have resulted from 
these different social elements, is one of those external circum- 
stances which have rendered the Gospel so fit to instruct every 
age and every condition of men. 
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6. The religious condition of the Empire. 

The wider and more interesting question of the religious state 
of the world at this epoch, cannot be fully discussed here. In 
Greece and in Rome, the most civilized portions of the earth, 
Religion allowed, or at least was ineffectual to prevent, a state of 
morality which St Paul describes with terrible plainness in the 
first chapter of his Epistle to the Romans. Gross immorality 
entered even into the ritual of worship ; Religion raised no voice 
against the butchery of gladiatorial shows, or against infanticide, 
or slavery, or suicide, or even against the horrors of human 
sacrifice. 

Little real belief in the gods and goddesses remained; and 
though ancient superstitions still lingered among the vulgar, 
and interested motives on the part of priests and communities 
kept alive the cult of special deities, and supported shrines and 
temples in various parts of the world, and though, credulity 
gaining ground as true religious feeling passed away, the mys- 
terious rites of Egypt and the East, the worship of Isis and of 
Mithras, flourished at Rome in spite of repressive edicts—all this 
was external and unreal, a thin cover for deep-seated and wide- 
spread scepticism. 

Philosophy did but little to fill the void. Stoicism, the favourite 
creed with the practical Roman, though apparently nearest to 
Christianity in some respects, was deeply opposed to the Chris- 
tian spirit by its pride, its self-sufficiency, its exclusiveness, its 
exaltation of human nature, its lack of love, its approval of 
suicide. Hpicurism had degenerated from a high ideal to a 
mere pursuit of sensual pleasure. 

It was in the midst of a world thus corrupt to the core, that the 
beautiful and novel conception rose of a religion which, recog- 
nizing no limits of race or language, should without distinction 
draw all men to itself by its appeal to the sin-stricken conscience, 
and by the satisfaction it brought to the deepest needs of 
humanity. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE LITERARY FORM AND LANGUAGE OF THE GOSPEL. 


1. HELLENISTIC GREEK. 


The Alexandrian Greek dialect or Hellenistic Greek in which 
the N.T. is written was a result of the Macedonian conquests 
which swept away the ancient barriers of many forms of Greek 
speech. The mingled fragments of diverse elements gradually 
took shape in the cow diddexros or the New Macedonian dialect 
as distinguished from the old Doric Macedonian. This in turn 
gathered to itself fresh forms and peculiarities in the various 
communities which adopted it, and thus separated off into dis- 
tinct dialects. 

One of these offshoots growing up in the newly founded city 
| of Alexandria with characteristics of its own in tense-forms in 
| vocabulary and in construction became the language of those 
| Jews who gathered in Alexandria in large numbers, partly at- 
| tracted by the privileges granted them by its founder, partly 
| driven to take refuge there from the cruelties of the Seleucidie. 
| It is probable that with these settlers Hebrew soon ceased to 
| be the language of daily life. Constant intercourse with the 
| Greek-speaking population that surrounded them would necessi- 
| tate the use of a common language. To this fact the LXX. it- 
| self bears witness. That version was made at various periods 
| not, as is sometimes said, to satisfy the curiosity of a Ptolemy, 
) but to meet the religious necessities of the Jew. Thus from the 
| first the Alexandrian dialect became strongly tinged by an in- 
| fusion of Hebrew words and phraseology. The LXX. version 
stereotyped those new elements, and gave to the Greek of Alex- 
| andria a deep impress of Oriental idiom. This dialect thus 
| dignified and consolidated by a great literary work was carried to 
) all parts of the world by the Hellenist or Greek-speaking Jew. 
c2 
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At this stage Hellenistic Greek, as contrasted with Attic 
Greek, was distinguished by a simplicity of idioms and of syntax, 
by a restriction in the use of connecting particles, by less dis- 
crimination in the force of prepositions, by a growing disuse of 
the middle voice, and of the optative mood, by a preference for 
formule which, though rare in Greek, are common to that lan- 
guage and the Hebrew, by certain peculiar tense-forms, and by 
an increased employment of analytic tenses. The vocabulary 
was enrichéd by words unknown to the fastidious Attic of the 
literary style. 1. Vernacular words, which though long on the 
people’s lips, now, for the first time, appear in literature ; just as the 
vernacular Latin of Gaul rose to be the most polished European 
speech. 2. Words of ancient literature, Epic or Lyric, which 
had not held their own in Attic prose writers, emerging once 
more into the light of culture. 3. Words with a strong or a 
coarse meaning in classical days now weakened into the ex- 
pression of gentler or more refined thoughts. 4. Outlandish 
words which could not have been in use when Marathon was 
fought — Macedonian — Persian — Egyptian — Hebrew, and later 
still, Latin. 

When Hellenistic Greek became the language of the N.T. its 
vocabulary was further modified, partly by the rejection of words 
too deeply steeped in heathen vice or in false religious thought, 
partly by the addition of higher and holier ideas to the words 
which Christianity selected. In three ways at least such a 
tongue was admirably suited to the work of evangelizing the 
world. 1. It was universally recognized and understood. 2. It 
was the language of the common people, not of a refined and 
exclusive caste. 3. The very loss of the old subtlety has been 
a gain to it as the channel of religious ideas. 

Thus, though the language has lost some of its charms for the 
scholar, and though it has ceased to give, as once it did, the 
most perfect expression to human conceptions, yet it has been 
the chosen instrument through which the thoughts have been 
conveyed, which, far beyond any other thoughts, have moved and 
influenced the world. 

And it has a wonderful interest of its own. For the scholar 
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it is the stepping-stone between Classical and Modern Greek. 
To the theologian it is the starting-point of sacred terminology. 
Each is concerned to detect the exact force of a word, the drift 
and associations of every phrase. The variety in the word-history 
of the New Testament, the diverse fortunes and lives, so to speak, 
of Hellenistic terms make the search interesting and the solution 
difficult. Some words are purely Hellenistic, they begin and 
die with that stage of the language; others lived on to the 
present day and are still in the mouths of the Athenian citi- 
zens and Beotian peasants, expressing daily wants and simple 
thoughts. Some existing obscurely for long, disclaimed by Attic 
culture, are now lifted to a diviner height than if Plato had 
employed them. Others, though known to the purest classical 
diction, out of an ancient variety and wide range of thought, 
survive in a single meaning. Some seem to have been kept 
especially sacred and intact from heathen association as by a 
particular providence to enshrine the pure conceptions of Chris- 
tianity. Others, teeming with Pagan thought, have come to 
Christ to be purified, or to lay at His feet the riches of the 
Gentiles—the high and inspiring ideas which had been given 
to men who ‘felt after’ God in the dark heathen days. 


9. THE PorticaL ELEMENT IN THIS GOSPEL. 


There are many a priori reasons which make it improbable 
that the poetry of the Bible would close with the canon of the 
0.T. It was not to be expected that the epoch which fulfilled 
the hopes expressed and vivified in successive ages by inspired 
odes of surpassing beauty should present the realization of them 
in a form less excellently perfect. Nor indeed was it to be 
expected that the greatest of Hebrew prophets should alone 
refrain from clothing His divine message in the glowing phrases, 
or in the exact and beautiful forms of Hebrew poetry. We 
should expect that in Him, who spake as never man spake, con- 
summate excellence of thought and speech should be cast in the 
most perfect mould of human art. 

Investigation shews that itis so. Poetry as real, as exquisite in 
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art and feeling, as inventive and varied in device, as full of fancy 
and of pathos and delicate turns of expression, is to be found in 
the New as in the Old Testament. Indeed it is an interesting 
question how much of the literary charm of many parts of the 
N.T. is due to the latent influence of poetical form. 

It is of course possible that much has been lost through trans- 
lation from the Aramaic into Greek. If our knowledge of 
Hebrew poetry had come through the LXX. alone many a deli- 
cate turn and point of the poetical original would have been lost 
to view. But as St Matthew has rendered the passages cited 
from the Hebrew Scriptures more faithfully than the LXX., and 
with a truer sense of poetic beauty, it may be inferred that our 
Saviour’s Aramaic speech has lost little by its transference to 
another language. 

Here a question of great interest may present itself. How 
far, it may be asked, is this form due to the Evangelist? How 
far is it an exact transcript of the Saviour’s words} The point 
might be argued at length, but the decision could scarcely fail to 
be that in the poetical discourses and sayings recorded by St 
Matthew we have not only the subject-matter of Christ’s teach- 
ing, but the very manner in which the sacred truths were 
delivered, 

At the same time it is manifest that St Matthew is the most 
appreciative among the Evangelists of the form of the Saviour’s 
teaching. He is the Hebrew prophet of the N.T. His writings 
are Adya—the prophetic oracles of God. If to any the gift of 
poetical expression were granted in those days surely it was 
granted to him, if to any the kindred soul to catch and retain 
the accents of poetry falling from the Master’s lips surely to 
him. 

One argument for the existence of the poetical element in the 
Gospel might be found in the @ priori probability that Christ 
would deliver His laws in a form which would lend itself easily 
to the memory of His disciples; and in the observed fact that 
wherever the discourse rises to matters of the highest considera- 
tion—wherever maxits are delivered essential to the Christian 
life, in one or other of its many forms the element of poetry 
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is discernible. Instances of this are:—the rule of devotion and 
of childlike humility (x. 37—42)—the new social laws in the 
Christian Commonwealth (xx. 25—-28)—the sentence on the Last 
Day (xxv. 35—46). 

If this decision be established its bearing on another subject 
of deep and mysterious import will at once suggest itself— 
the education of Jesus. We find Him, who is the end of 
all prophecy, not only trained or training Himself in the 
thoughts and aspirations of Ilebrew prophecy, but growing 
familiar with the form in which it was couched—and here it 
may be noted that next to the words of Christ the most poetical 
expression in the N.T. is to be found in the epistle of James, the 
Lord’s brother. The divine breath of Hebrew poetry lingered 
as an inherilance in the home of the Son of David. 

Such are some of the inferences and underlying questions that 
indicate the interest of the subject. 

Some remarks may now be made, (1) on the principles and 
mode of Hebrew poetry, (2) on its special laws. 

(1) Hebrew poetry is not like classical poetry, Greek or Latin, or 
like modern European poetry, in having a fixed metre or measure- 
ment of words and a rhythm subject to strict laws, though it does 
possess a rhythmic structure. The chief characteristic of Hebrew 
poetry is parallelism—the correspondence of one clause to 
another, sometimes by way of antithesis, sometimes by way of 
gradation and climax. ‘The response is sometimes effected in a 
very complicated and artistic way, sometimes in the simplest 
possible manner. 

This system has the charm of greater variety than English 
rhyming poetry, more freedom and less danger of straining the 
sense to suit the rhyme. The ear is caught with the first line 
and eagerly listens for the respouse—one of sense and not of 
sound—perhaps the second, third and even fourth line keep up 
the suspense and tension, and the answering refrain falls line 
alter line in perfect correspondence, often with a delicate differ- 
ence of word or structure to give a fresh delight, or to draw 
attention to a special point. The restraining element in Hebrew 
poetry then does not consist in the exigency of rhyme or metre 
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but the need of an antithetical expression—possibly one cause of 
amwa& Neyoueva and of new words. 

(2) The special laws of Hebrew poetry. (The following remarks 
are founded to a great extent on the works of Bishop Lowth, who 
was the first English theologian to explain and apply the prin- 
ciples of Hebrew poetry in the interpretation of the O.'T., and of 
Bishop Jebb, who extended the application of them to the 
N: T.) 

Parallelisms are of three kinds. (a) Synonymous, or better 
cognate, where the second line or couplet or stanza answers to the 
first in expression or in structure, or in both, but enhances the 
effect of it by adding a further and deeper meaning. (8) Anti- 
thetic, where two propositions are contrasted with greater or less 
exactness. Sometimes they answer to one another, word for 
word, construction for construction; sometimes the opposition is 
only in general sense. (y) Constructive, when the likeness or 
opposition does not turn upon the sense or meaning of the pro- 
positions, but consists in a balance and likeness of structure, word 
answering to word in the several lines. 

Each of these classes of parallelisms admits of many variations. 
Sometimes the lines answer to each other alternately ; some- 
times there is a double parallelism; lines 1 and 3 and 2 and 
4 answering to each other, as well as 1 and 2 and 3 and 4, 
Sometimes again a quatrain is so constructed that, besides the 
obvious way of reading the stanza lines 1 and 3 and 2 and 4, or 
1 and 4 and 2 and 3, can be read continuously. A simple 
instance of this is ch. vii. 6, where the connection might be 
shewn by placing the fourth line second and reading thus: 


Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, 
Lest they turn again and rend you: 
Neither cast ye your pearls before swine, 
Lest they trample them under their feet. 


This artifice is sometimes extended to stanzas of 8 lines. 

Apart from this careful regard to form in Hebrew poetry great 
use is made of the climax. Of this many examples occur in 
this Gospel. It is at this point that it becomes difficult to draw 


 « 
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the line with precision between. rhetorical prose and poetry. 
There are passages of Cicero, for instance, where the balance 
of contrasted periods and the structure of the climax are so 
perfect and symmetrical that it would scarcely be possible to 
form a definition of Hebrew poetry which would exclude such 
passages as these. The distinction however between rhetoric 
and poetry is often one of feeling rather than of definition. 
Many of the ornaments of style and diction are common to both, 
and the difference consists not in the exclusive possession of 
these but in the use made of them. 

Imagery and figurative language are characteristic of all poetry, 
but of Hebrew poetry they are eminently characteristic. Nature 
and all the objects of nature, the skies and the luminaries of 
heaven—man, his works and aims and several employments— 
his schemes and ambitions—the different social conditions —the 
various forms of government all enrich and exemplify the 
thoughts of Hebrew Christian poetry. This richness of imagery 
has even been a source of danger. It has given brightness and 
life to the expression of ideas, but it has led into error through 
tropes and figures familiar to an Oriental mind finding too literal 
an interpretation in the West. 


The value of parallelism in exegesis. 


It is clear that when a close relation of parallelism is esta- 
bhshed between two clauses they mutually elucidate one another. 
The effect of a seemingly slight change is deepened by the 
involuntary comparison. The absence or the presence of a 
corresponding word, which would otherwise pass unnoticed, 
throws into prominence the thought suppressed or added. A 
clause obscure from its position is made clear by referring it to 
the words with which the system of parallelism shews it to be 
really connected. 

Contrasted ideas briefly expressed at the beginning or the end 
of a discourse will often prove the key to the right under- 
standing of the whole. Again, this system has the power of 
throwing special words into prominence by placing corresponding 
emphatic terms first and last in their respective clauses, the less 
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important expressions between. The meaning of such relative 
positions cannot be ignored by the interpreter of Scripture. 

Comp. in illustration of these remarks, notes on ii. 18, v. 
17—20, vii. 6, 7, 8, x. 34—39, 40—42, xii. 31, xix. 12, xx. 25, 
xxi. 5, xxv. 31—46. 


3. THe Lirerary INTERPRETATION OF THE GOSPELS. 


Two great questions must present themselves to every reader 
of the Gospels. (1) What did the words mean to those who first 
heard them! (2) What do they mean to us? 

In one sense we dare not persuade ourselves that we know, 
or ever shall know, the exact import of all the expressions in the 
N.T. The gesture or the look that accompanied the speech, the 
tone in which it was said, the memories it stirred, its associa- 
tions, depend on such very slight and delicate threads that we 
may not hope to have preserved intact and complete the whole 
thought that flashed on the souls of the men to whom Jesus 
spoke. To realize this it is only necessary to remember how a 
line half quoted, even a single passing phrase, recalls a whole 
poem, a chain of reasoning, a school of politics or theology, and 
the more familiar the conception the shorter the quotation needed 
to awaken it. * 

Some light of meaning must have vanished in this way, 
more still perhaps in the loss of the original words of Jesus. 
Few remember that, except here and there a word, the thoughts 
of Jesus have not reached us in the language in which (accord- 
ing to the most reasonable view) He first expressed them. 

In part the New Testament is a translation of Aramaic speech, 
in part it is a transcript of Aramaic thought. Every word must 
be weighed with those considerations in view. The scholar must 
not be tempted to press the classical force too much in exegesis. 
So far as the moment of utterance is concerned only so much of 
the Greek thought should be taken into account as is covered by 
the meaning of the Hebrew or Aramaic word which it represents. 
Certainly other meanings soon flowed in upon the words of the 

Gospel, but such meanings would not be present to the minds of 
those who first listened to the preaching of Christ. 
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But this is only the first step. The word uttered by Christ 
meant more than the first group of listeners could fathom. The 
thought of the Cross—the sayings of the Last Supper—the 
Sacrifice of Christ—the baptism of fire—the gift of the Paraclete 
—the growth of the Kingdom,—all these conceptions and many 
more have received the interpretation of time, and we believe 
of the Holy Spirit moving through history. It is thus a part of 
the interpreter’s task reverently in this light to search for the 
meaning of Christ and of His evangelists. 

Here the work of interpretation might seem to have found a 
limit. But there are further steps. The interpreter of a classical 
work is concerned to discover the precise meaning of the text as 
it conveyed itself to the contemporaries of his author. The 
commentator on the N.T. must look on to mark the effect of the 
sacred words in successive epochs and in differing civilisations. 
The same discharge from the sky is snow when it touches the 
mountain-tops and rain when it reaches the warmer lowland, 
and there too it is coloured by the ground on which it falls. In 
like manner Scripture changes form and colour in different ages 
and in different hearts. Such changes must be noted in order 
that the abiding essence may remain. The stains of controversy, 
of passion and of ignorance must be removed and the native 
brightness of the gem restored to its original setting. 

Again, because false interpretation has had enormous influence 
on history and religion, the commentator must take note even 
of false interpretation. In this point too Biblical criticism differs 
from the work of a classical annotator. 

A further point must be noted. A Greek word, whatever its 
Hebrew or Aramaic equivalent may have been, must have carried 
much of the old Greek thought with it as it came in contact with 
Greek-speaking men. It is an interesting question how far this 
was meant, how far the thoughts thus infused into Christianity 
are true and wholesome thoughts, how far through that channel 
any harmful elements may have flowed in upon the original 
purity of truth. 

This subject might be pursued, but enough has been said to 
shew the endless interest and usefulness of such researches, and 
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the almost infinite directions in which they may be extended. 
In the limits of the brief notes which follow little more can be 
done than to indicate such lines of thought, and here and there 
to point to results. 


Nore IIT. 
THe TExT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

The evidence for the text of the N. T. is derived from three 
sources. 

1. MSS. of the whole or portions of the N.T. Such portions 
are sometimes contained in lectionaries. 2. Patristic quotations. 
3. Versions. 

1. No classical work has so many valuable ancient MSS. on 
which to establish its text as the New Testament. The earliest 
of these MSS. are beautifully written on fine vellum (prepared 
skin of calves or kids) in wneial or large capital letters. The 
later MSS. are called cursive, from being written in a cursive 
(curro) or running hand. 

The subjoined brief account of the more important uncial and 
cursive MSS. will explain the references in the Critical notes. 

&. Codex Sinaiticus. This is probably the oldest MS. of the 
N. T. now extant, and is assigned to the fourth century. It was 
discovered by Tischendorf in the Convent of St Catharine on 
Mount Sinai, in 1859. “It contains both Old and New Testa- 
ments—the latter perfect without the loss of a single leaf. In 
addition it contains the entire Epistle of Barnabas and a portion 
of the ‘Shepherd’ of Hermas” (Tischendorf). This Codex is now 
at St Petersburg. 

A. Codex Alexandrinus. This MS. belongs to the ji/th cen- 
tury. It contains, with very few exceptions, the whole of the 
LXX. Version of the O. T.; in the N. T. the missing portions are 
Matt. i. 1—xxv. 6, John vi. 50—viii. 52, 2 Cor. iv. 13—xii. 6. It 
is now in the British Museum, having been presented to 
Charles I. by Cyrillus Lucaris, Patriarch of Constantinople, who 
had previously brought it from Alexandria in Egypt. 

B. Codex Vaticanus also contains the LXX. Version of the 
O. 'T. with the exception of a large portion of Genesis and Psalms 
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cv.—cxxxvil, ; in the N. T. the latter part of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is lacking (from ch. ix. 14—end), also the Pastoral 
Epistles and the Apocalypse. It is probably either contemporary 
with &, or a little later. This MS. is now, as the name implies, 
in the Vatican Library. 

C. Codex Ephraemi rescriptus: a palimpsest; i.e. on the 
vellum which contained the worn-out ancient letters (the value 
of the MS. not being recognised) were written the works of the 
Syrian Saint Ephraem. In the seventeenth century the older 
writing was observed beneath the more modern words, and a 
great portion of this valuable fifth-century Codex has been re- 
covered and published. It contains portions of the LX X. Version 
of the O. T., and fragments of every book of the N. T. with the 
exception of 2 John and 2 Thessalonians, which are entirely lost. 
This Codex is in the National Library of Paris. 

D. Codex Beze: a MS. of the sixth or seventh century, with 
a Latin Version as well as the Greek text, contains the Gospels 
and Acts, between which the Catholic Epistles once stood. Of 
these, 3 John, wv. 11—15, is the only extant portion. The in- 
terpolations and various readings of this MS. are of a remarkable 
character. There are several lacunz. It is now in the Cambridge 
University Library, to which it was presented by Beza in 1581. 

L. Codex Regius, written about the eighth century, though 
later than the foregoing should be named as of great critical 
value. It bears a strong resemblance to B and to the citations of 
Origen. It contains the four Gospels except Matt. iv. 22—yv. 14, 
xxvii. 17—20; Mark x. 16—30, and v. 2—20; John xxi. 15—28. 

The cursive MSS. date from the tenth century onward, of these 
the two numbered 1 and 33 respectively have the highest authority. 

1, Codex Basiliensis, of tenth century according to Scrivener, 
who says of this MS.: ‘In the Gospels the text is very remarkable, 
adhering pretty closely to the uncials BL and others of that 
class.’ 

33. Assigned to eleventh century. ‘In text it resembles 
BDL more than any other cursive MS., and whatever may be 
thought of the character of its readings, they deserve the utmost 
attention.’—Scrivener. 
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209 may also be named as valuable in the Gospels. Its text 
resembles B. It belongs to the eleventh or twelfth century. 


2. (Quotations from the Fathers. 

The full value of this source of evidence will not be reached 
until the early patristic writings shall have been critically edited. 
This has been only partially done. (See Dr Sanday’s paper, 
K«positor, Vol. x1. 171 foll.) Patristic citations are valuable as 
alfording testimony to the existence of a reading at a date fixed 
within certain limits. In some cases this evidence reaches an 
antiquity far beyond that of any existing MSS.; it is of special 
weight when an appeal is made in the patristic work from one 
MS. to another of greater authority, or where a reading is cited 
and defended in support of an argument, as in ch. i. 18 of this 
Gospel. But it often fails to render aid in the more delicate 
points of textual criticism. 


3. Versions or translations from the original Greek” into 
other languages. 

The evidence of Versions is chiefly useful in determining 
questions of omission of words or passages. The literal charac- 
ter of some Versions indicates the order of the original language. 
But in many important questions as to connecting particles, 
tenses and construction, a translation brings precarious aid. In 
many cases the text of the Version is itself far from being 
critically settled, the language of others lies beyond the reach 
of most scholars, The following are among the more important 
Versions : 


(1) Latin—(a) Vetus Latina. Made in Africa in the second 
century. 


The three principal codices are Cod. Vercellensis (fourth 
century), Cod. Veronensis (fourth or fifth century), Cod. 
Colbertinus (eleventh century). 


(8) The Vulgate. The revision by St Jerome of the 
Vetus Latina. The best codices are Cod. Amiaticus and 
Cod. Fuldensis, both of the sixth century. The present 
authorised Vulgate is the result of a further revision at 
the end of the 16th century. 
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(2) Syriac or Aramaic Versions. 

(a) The Peshito (meaning ‘simple,’ perhaps=‘ faithful’). 
This very ancient Version omits 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, 
Jude, and the Apocalypse. 

(3) The Curetonian Syriac probably represents an older 
text than the Peshito. This MS. was discovered by 
Dr Cureton and published in 1858. 


(y) The Philoxenian or Harclean Syriac. <A literal ren- 
dering from the Greek made under Philoxenus, bishop of 
Mierapolis in Syria, A.D. 508, and revised by Thomas of 
Harkel a.p. 616. This is probably ‘the most servile 
version of Scripture ever made.’ The various readings 
in the margin are a valuable feature in this version. 


(6) The Jerusalem Syriac (fifth or sixth century), also 
made from the Greek, and independent of the Peshito. 
Itis written in a peculiar dialect, resembling the Chaldee 
rather than the Syriac. 


(e) The Karkaphensian Syriac (so called probably from 
Carcuf, a city of Mesopotamia), discovered by Cardinal 
Wiseman in the Vatican, contains the same books as 
the Peshito, and bears a general resemblance to that 
Version, 

Other Versions of critical value are—(3) The Coptic or 
Aigyptian, in which are included the Memphitic and the Thebaic 
Versions. For an account of these see a paper by Bp Lightfoot, 
printed in Scrivener’s Introduction, &c., p. 319 foll. (4) The Gothic 
Version made by Ulfilas, bishop of the Goths, a.p. 348—388. The 
most valuable codex of this version is the Codex Argenteus (fifth 
or sixth century) preserved at Upsala. (5) The Aithiopic Version 
(date unknown). (6) The Armenian Version (fifth century). 

Among easily accessible authorities on this subject are: 
Scrivener’s Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament ; 
Prof. Westcott’s articles in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible on the 
New Testament, and on the Vulgate; the Prolezomena to Alford’s 
edition of the New Testament; Hammond’s Outlines of Teatual 
Criticism applied to the NV. T. 
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THE HOLY LAND. 


Palestine (Philistia) or the Holy Land was about 140 miles in length. 
The distance from Dan to Beersheba was less than that between London 
and Manchester; the distance from Capernaum to Jerusalem was 
nearly the same as that from Rugby to London. The average breadth 
was 40 miles. 

The political divisions are indicated as they existed during our 
Lord’s ministry. At the date of His birth all the districts included in 
this map were comprised in the Kingdom of Herod the Great. After 
Herod’s death, Archelaus ruled over Samaria and Judea. When 
Archelaus was banished these divisions were placed under the rale of 
a Roman Procurator, 


Mount Hermon, called also Sirion (the Glitterer), and Shenir (Deut. 
iii. 9), and Sion (Deut. iv. 48), ch. xvii. 1, 


Cesarea Philippi, ch. xvi. 13. 
Syro-Phenicia or Canaan, ch. xv. 22 and Mark vii, 26. 
Nazareth, ch. ii. 23. 


Mount Tabor, the traditional scene of the Transfiguration; at this 
time its summit was probably occupied by a fortress. Ch. xvii. 1. 


Gerasa, not mentioned in this Gospel; see ch. viii. 28, and cp. Mark 
y. 1, where one reading is Gerasenes, inhabitants of a different Gerasa 
or Gergesa. 


Ephraim, the supposed site of the Ephraim mentioned John xi. 54. 
to which Jesus retired shortly before His last Passover. 


Ramah, ch. ii. 18. 
Arimathea, ch. xxvii. 57. 
Jericho, ch, xx. 29. 
Bethphage, ch. xxi. 1, 
Bethany, ch. xxi. 17, xxvi. 6, 
Bethlehem, ch, ii. 1. 


Macherus, the scene of John Baptist’s imprisonment and death, 
ch. iv. 12 and xiv. 10. 
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JERUSALEM. 


1. Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre. Several explorers have pointed 
out the probability of the site indicated on the plan. It is outside the 
city gates. It is near one of the main roads, that leading to Shechem, 
and by the side of the road rises a rounded knoll (see note, ch. xxvii. 33) 
now called Kl Heidhemfyeh, Jewish and Christian tradition alike 
point to this as the ancient place of execution. It is named by the 
Jews Beth has Sekilah (the place of stoning). Near to this ‘barren 
hillock’ on either side of the road was the ancient Jewish burying- 
place (now a Mahometan cemetery), within which it is reasonable to 
place the site of the ‘new tomb in the garden’ (see Bedeker’s Palestine 
and Syria, p. 189, and Conder, Tent Work in Palestine, ch. x11.). The 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre marks the traditional site, now aban- 
doned. 

2, 2, 2, 2. The Haram or Temple platform covered (a) wholly, or 
(8) in part by the Temple (7d lepov), with its various courts. The 
first theory (a) is now held by few. But Col. Warren and others con- 
sider that the Temple occupied the whole of the Southern part (i.e. 
about 2) of the present enclosure. The mean measurement of the 
Haram is 982 feet by 1565 feet. (2), (2), (2), (2) represents the iepdy 
according to other authorities. Both the Talmud and Josephus 
describe the Temple area as square, but their measurements do not 
agree. The Temple was surrounded by porticos or arched colonnades. 
The substructures of massive stones surmounted by ‘Solomon’s Porch’ 
on the eastern side were the olxodouai of ch. xxiv. 1 (see note). Here 
possibly was the wreptycov of ch. iv. 5. 

In the north-west corner of the Temple area stood the Tower An- 
tonia (4). It was built on a rock fifty cubits high (Joseph. B. J. v. 
5. 8), and thus commanded the Temple. Here the Roman garrison 
was stationed. See ch. xxvii. 27. 


3. 6 vads (indicated by the spot of darker colour), the Sanctuary or 
Holy House, to be carefully distinguished from the lepdv. See chs. 
xxiil. 16, 35, xxvi. 61, xxvii. 51. It was situated on the highest point 
of the Temple Hill, 2440 feet above the Mediterranean, now occupied 
by the Dome of the Rock. In front of the vads, to the east of it, was 
the @ucracrjprov, ch, xxiii. 35. 

5. The Asmonean Palace, probably the residence of Herod Antipas 
while in Jerusalem. Joseph. Ant. xx. 8. 11. 

6. The palace of Herod (Herodis Pretorium), in the Upper City, 
the residence of the Roman Procurator (Philo de leg. ad Caium, 
p- 1033 &; cp. p. 1034 £; Joseph. B. J. u. 14. 8, v. 4. 4). Between 
these two palaces Christ was led when Pilate ‘remitted’ Him to Herod. 
(For a description of this palace see Joseph. B. J. v. 4. 4, and Farrar’s 
Life of Christ, 11. 364.) 

‘7. Valley of the Kedron, or of Jehoshaphat. See note ch. xxvi. 31, 

8. Valley of Hinnom or Gehenna [Téevva]. See note, ch. v. 22. 

9. Aceldama (rév aypov rod Kepayéws, ch. xxvii. 7). 

10. Gethsemane. Ch. xxvi. 36. 


11. Bethesda, and 12, Pool of Siloam, not named in this Gospel. 
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THE SEA OF GALILEE, 


called the Lake of Gennesareth (Luke v. 1), the Sea of Tiberias (John 
vi. 1 and xxi. 1). 


Bethsaida Julias, rebuilt by Herod Philip, the tetrarch, and called 
Julias after Julia, daughter of Augustus. See note, ch. xiv. 19. 


Kerazeh, identified by Capt. Wilson with Chorazin. Ch. xi. 21. 


Highland or The Mountain, the probable scene of the Sermon on 
the Mount and of the appearance of Jesus Christ, ch. xxviii. 16. 


Tell Him, the site of Capernaum, according to Thomson (Land and 
Book), Capt. Wilson, Dean Stanley latterly, and others. 


Et Tabigah, by some thought to be the Bethsaida (‘‘ House of Fish”’), 
mentioned as being the home of Peter, Andrew and Philip (John i. 44) ; 
see chs. viii. 14 and xi. 21, Near Et Tabigah is a large fountain, pro- 
bably ‘the fountain of Capharnaum” mentioned by Josephus, B. J. 
m1. 10. 8, from which water was conveyed by an aqueduct to the plain 
of Gennesareth. Traces of this aqueduct and of an octagonal reservoir 
qre distinctly visible. See Recovery of Jerusalem, p. 349. 


Khan Minyeh, the site of Capernaum, according to Dean Stanley in 
S. and P. (in Preface to Rec. of Jerusalem the Dean inclines to the Tell 
Him site), Dr Robinson, Mr Macgregor (Rob Roy), and others, 


El Ghuweir or The Land of Gennesareth, a fertile plain 24 miles in 
length, about 1 mile in breadth; ch. xiy. 34. 


Mejdel, the Magdala of ch. xv. 39. 


Tiberias. Not mentioned in this Gospel. But possibly Herod Antipas 
was holding his court here when John Baptist was put to death at 
Macheerus; ch. xiv. 6 foll, It was built by Herod Antipas and named 
Tiberias in honour of the Emperor. See note, ch. xiy. 13—21, and 
ep. John vi. 1, 23. 


K hersa, identified with Gergesa. Gerasa (not the well-known Gerasa 
N. of the Jabbok ; see Smith, Bib. Dic. sub voc.) is probably another 
form of the same name. See ch, vili. 23. 


Gadara, the capital of ‘the country of the Gadarenes,” to which 
district Gergesa belonged. 


_ A and B, disputed sites for the miracle of feeding 5000; ch. xiv. 
eos 
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Mavacons b€ éyévynoev tov Apas, Awods 86 éyévynoev 
\ 
tov ‘lwaeiav, lwoelas bé éyévynoev tov leyoviav Kat 
’ a a A 
Tovs adeXpors avTod emt THs peTotKecias BaBuAavos. 
MATT. = 
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“Mera 6€ Ti petotxeriav BaBvrwvos ‘lexovias éyév- 
vnoev TOY Larabeyr, Laradujr S€ eyévvnoev Tov Zopo- 
BaBer, *° ZopoBaBer oé éyévuncer Tov AB.0v6, >A Bord 
be Baa: \ ai De, / BEY \ Oe Need \ 

€ éyevynoev Tov ENiaxeip, EXvaxelu O€ éyévynoev Tov 
"Ata'p, “Atop Sé éeyévynoev Tov Laddx, Ladox oé 
eyévunaev Tov ’Axeip, Axeip O€ éyévynoev Tov ’EXtovd, 
°EX0vd S€ eyévynoey Tov ‘Eneafap, “EXeavap dé 
eyevvnoev tov Mad@uv, Mad@av 6é éyévynoev tov 
TaxwoB, “lana b€ éyévynoey tiv “loop tov dvdpa 
Mapias, €& 7s éyevvn On “Inoovs 6 Neyopevos Xpiotos. 
“Tldoat ovv ai yeveal avd “ABpaaw éws Aaveid 
yeveal Sexatécoapes, Kal amd Aaveld Ews Ths peTot- 
keclas BaBuASvos yeveal Sexatécoapes, Kal aro THS 
petotxecias BaBuAadvos Ews ToD Xpictod yeveal dexa- 
TETTApES. 

* Tod b€ “Incod Xpictod n yéveots oUTws iV. pyn- 
atevleions THS unTpos avtod Mapias 76 ‘lwand, rpiv 
) cuvedOety avtovs edvpéOn ev yaotpl Exovoa ex TveEv- 

¢€ / 19 2] x Oe € ’ \ ’ cal bd a 
patos ayilov. wand S€ 0 avip avtis, dixatos Ov 
Kal pn Odrwv avtny Sevypatica, EBovrAnOn AaOpa 
b a b) t 20 an \ b) inl ald J, ? \ 
atodvcat avtnv. ~TadTa S€ avTod évOupnOérTos, tOovd 
v / > v > / b A / ? \ 
ayyeros Kuplov Kat ovap épavn avT@® réyov, “lwaijh 
vios Aaveid, pr poBnOis mapadaBeiv Mapiap tiv 

at a \ \ ’ “ues \ ’ ' Q 
yuvaika gov’ TO yap €v avTH yevynbev ex TvEevpaTos 
> ¢ / 21 / \ e/ \ / \ v 
éotw ayiov. ™ réEetas S€ viov, Kal KaX€oets TO OvoLa 
avtov “Incodv' avTos yap cacet TOY NadY avTOD amo 
Tov apaptiav avtov. ™Tovto dé bdov yéyovey wa 
TrAnpwOh TO pnOev vo Kupiov ova ToD Tpodyntov 
Néyovtos, *’Idov 9 tapOévos év yaorpi eer Kai TéEeTaL 

, ] fal 

viov, Kal Kadécovow TO bvouna avTod ’Eypavounr, 6 
eat pmeOeppnvevopevoy pel nuav 6 Cecs. ™ éyepOets 


arent els 
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\ ¢€ ’ \ “ ‘ rn ef > / ¢ / 
d€ 0 “Iwond aro tod Urvouv érotnrer ws Tpocétakev 
Ral Cm sf / ’ \ A 
aUT@ 0 ayyeXos KUpiov, Kal TrapédkaBev THY YyuVvaixa 
, a 55 ’ 5 7 e er 
avTov’ Kai ovK éyivw@oKey avTnyv Ews ov éTEKeV vidr, 

S , A of ’ a) A 
Kal €kadEceEV TO OVOLa avTOU Inaodr. 
17. n \ , lal / \ - 
2 ‘Tod &€ “Inood yevvnOévtos ev BnOreeu THs 
> / . € / c , lol / , 
Tovédaias év nuépars “Hpaddou tod Baciréws, tdov 
, Shae Ny as a s see t 2 7 
fayot ato avaToXN@yv Tapeyevorvto eis lepooodvpa * dé- 
a c ‘ A ’ 77 
youtes, Ilov éotiv 6 TtexOels Bacirev’s Tov “lovdaton ; 
v \ , fol \ ,’ / nr ’ a \ ” 
ElOoplev Yap avTov Tov aotépa ev TH avaTodH, Kal d- 
cal b) a ,’ U \ € ‘ 
Gopev Tpockvyncat ato. “*axovaas 6€ 6 Bacirevs 
‘H 16 3) , \ a ¢ 2 ' ’ ’ fol 
pwdcns étapayOn, kai taca ‘lepocodvupa pet avrod, 
4 \ , \ ) A a 
Kal Tuvayayov TavTas TOs apxvepels Kal ypappareis 
A A , > eer m & r \ 
TOU Naod éeTTUVOaveTo Tap avToY Tov 6 Xpiaros yev- 
a 5 e \ > ce 1D \ a ? / 5 
vata. “ot 6€ eitov avTa, Ev BnOreeu tis “lovdaias 
a \ / \ la y 6 \ \ 
ouTM@s yap yéypaTtat Sta TOD Tpodytov, * Kat od 
a? , , A , = a td 
BnOrcéu, y7) “lovda, ovdauas erayiotn et ev Tots Hrye- 
i 7 / lal iy , € if f 
pooow ‘lovda’ €x cov yap éEeXevoetac Hryovpevos, dates 
val \ / \ , , 7 fi e / 
Toi“avet Tov Aaoy pov Tov Iapanr. ‘Tote “Hpwdns 
, / f , ° Lo) 
AaOpa Karécas Tors payous yKpiBwoev Tap avTov 
\ ' a / ’ / / 
Tov xXpovoy Tov awopéevov aarépos, * Kal méurras 
’ \ > \ S i f > / ’ 
avTous eis By Odceu eizrev, Nopevbévtes eEetacate axpt- 
a \ la) f ’ \ / bd /. f 
Bos wept tod Taidlov' erav Oé evpynte, atrayyelNaTe 
A SEN \ , 9m 9 ¢ \ 
fol, oTws Kayw €Mov tTpocKvyntow avTo. *oi 6é 
Bb] , a / > , f \ > rN ¢ 
akoveavTes TOD Bacihéws emopevOnacav’ Kal dod o 
> , \ Ss a re o , \ la 
aoTnp, ov eloov é€v TH dvaToAH, Tponyer avTors Ews 
\ ’ ’ \ \ 
eMav é€atabn eravw od iv TO Tadiov. * iScvTes bE 
\ > t 2 / \ 0 f 11 \ 
TOV UoTEPa EYapnoayv yapav peyarnvy opddpa. ™ Kal 
» QO! > \ Sy, IN \ 1 \ / 
eOovtes eis THY oikiav eidov TO Tatdiov peta Mapias 
Lal ,’ nr , lA , a“ 
TIS MNTPOS AUTOV, Kal TeTOVTES TPOTEKUYNTAY AUTO, 
\ > / \ . , an , 
kat avoi—avtes Tovs Onoavpors av’ToOV TpoonveyKay 
A a \ / \ , ’ \ 
aUT@ Owpa, Xpvooy Kat AiBavoy Kai cpvpvav. ™ Kal 
A2 
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a bes \ , / : ‘ % , 
ypnmaticbévtes Kat’ Ovap fy) avaxapryat Tpos ‘Hpa- 
dnv, d¢ adANS 6600 avexapnray eis THY YopaV 
avuTov. 

13? , \ > A > yt, , 
Avayopncavtov S€ avtov, idov ayyedos Kuplou 
/ ’ v a aT \ rE Ez € Aet 
paiverar kat dvap TO “lwond réyor, “EyepGeis mra- 
, / ’ lal na 
paraBe TO Tawiov Kai Thy pnTépa avTov, Kal pede 
’ ” \ Ba , lal (4 a v - f 
els Aiyurrtov, kal toOe éxet Ews av eltm cot pédret 
\ € / a \ / a ’ / b) / 
yap ‘Hpwdns Snteiv tO raidiov tod amon€cat avo. 
14 ¢ be > \ / \ bb \ \ / 
0 O€ eyepOels TrapéXNaBev TO Traidioy Kal THY pyTEpa 
a ’ b 5 
avTov vUKTOS, Kal aveyapnoev eis AiyuTrTov, Kal AV 
’ aw lau A ¢ / 5 if A \ e \ 
€xel Ews THS TENeEUTHS Hpwdou' iva TANpPwOH TO pnOev 
‘3 \ / \ fa / / oe al ’ / 
umd Kupiov dia Tov mpodyntou AEyovTos, “EE Aiyumrov 
EKANETA TOV VIOV [OU. 
ml / \ ig ¢ a 
Tore ‘Hp@dns idov ore éverralyOn U6 Tév payor, 
> ! , \ 5) / Si a \ 
€OuuoHOn iav, Kal aTroTTEiNaS avEtAEY TaVTas Tos 
A \ ’ \ 3 A A (ues) hin 
matoas Tovs ev BnOXeeu Kai €v Tact Tos Opiots avTHS 
amo ueTods Kal KaTwTEpw, KATA TOV xXpovoy bY HKpI- 

\ a a iW? 2 ) r Nene \ 
Booey Tapa TOV payor. TOTE ETANPwWON TO pyOEv 
dua ‘lepeutou Tov mpopntov éyovTos, * Pwrn év “Paya 
’ \ 
nKovTOn, KNavOwos Kai duppos TroAVs, “Paynr Krat- 

’ al ’ na 
ovca Ta TEKVA AUTHS, Kat OVK HOEXEV TrapaxANOnvaL, 
OTL OVK Eloiy. 

“TeXeutncavtos S€ Tod ‘Hpwdov, id0d ayyeros 

/ / ’ v al ’ \ , > Nf 
kuptov gaiwetat Kat ovap To ‘lwond ev Aliyurrto 
“Xéyor, EyepGeis waparaBe To Tadiov Kat THY wnTépa 
avTov, Kal Tropevou eis ynv ‘lopanr: TeOvnKacw yap 
‘ lal \ \ la) / oi ¢ \ , \ 
ol (ntouvtes THY ruxny Tov Tratdiov. * 0 5é éyepOeis 
mTapédaBev TO Tadiov Kal THY LNTEpa avTOD, Kal eic- 
lal a > / 
HrOev eis ynv lopannr. 

*’Axovaas b€ OTs “ApyéXaos Bacirever Tis “lov- 

, ’ \ a \ ’ wie / , , 3 aA 
daias avtTi Tov Tatpos avTov ‘Hpwédov, épo8nOn éxet 





ee ae 


—— ee 
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’ Lai pm \ \ ’ wv ,’ / of ’ 

ameOeiv? xpnwatiabeis b€ Kat’ dvap aveyopyoer ets 

Ta pwépn THS Vadsraias. “Kal Mov KaTeKnoeV Els 

Todw eyowevrny Nalapéb: bras tANpwOH TO pyOev 
\ wn Lal cd n f 

dua Tay Tpodyntav ore Nafwpaios crxnOnoerat. 

3 Ev b€ tals jpyépars exelvars mapayivetat Iwav- 
vys 0 Bartiatns Knpiocwr év TH épryew THs lovdaias, 
2 / a) zs Vv \ c vA -~ , 

Neywv, Metavoette’ iyyexev yap n Baoirela Tov ovpa- 
vov. *ovtos yap eotw 6 pyGeis dia “Hoaiov Tod T po- 
‘ ré é rap) \ B lal > A > / ‘Ez 
gntov Neyovtos, Pwvr) Bowvtos év TH épnuww, “Kror- 
pedaate THY Oddy KUpiov, evOelas ToLEiTEe TAS TpiBous 
avtov. “avros 5€ 6 lwavyns eiyev TO Evdupa avtov ard 
TpLX@v Kapnrov Kal Sovnv Seppativny Tepl THY oapvy 

> A, id \ \ Ba ’ a ’ / \ } v 
avTov’ 1 S€ Tpodr ny avTov axploes Kal wéde ayptov. 
*Tore éEeropeveto pos avrov ‘lepocodupa Kai traca 
» ‘lovéaia kai maca 1 Tepixwpos Tod “lopdavov, ° Kai 
28 E é€v to ‘lopdavyn trotaue vr avtov €£op0- 
€BarrivovtTo ( poavn Le T m 
, \ G / ye 7°9.\ \ \ 
Aoyoupevol Tas auapTlas avTov. toayv &€ moXdXovs 
A / \ 4 / >) , > \ \ 
Tov Papicaiwy Kal Laddoveaiwy EPXOMEVOUS ETL TO 
s , rn A 
Banticpa eimev avtois, Tevynpata éxidvav, tis 
cays. cain A ae inatNy La , ’ A 8 ’ 
vmréderEey viv puyely amd THs wedrovaNS Opyns; *To1n- 
gate ovv Kaptov dEvov THs petavolas, *Kai pr) d6EnTE 
Aéyew év éavtois, Harépa &youev tov "ABpadu’ réyo 
\ c A iJ bu c \ b a / , 
yap vuiv ort Ovvatat 0 Beds ex tav iOwv To'TwY 

n / Ay? v 
eyeipar Texva TO ABpaap. dn dé 1 akivy Tpcs THY 
er a Se 5 a i A 5 as \ a 
pilav TMV OE€vdpwY KEtTAaL’ Tay ovv dévdpov p41) TroLovy 

\ \ > I \ > A U 11? \ 
KapTrov KANOV EKKOTTTETAL Kal E16 TUP BadXeTat. ey 
\ € A / ’ ids , / 5 c \ > l/ 
pev vpas Barrilw év vdate ets petavoray’ 6 b€ éricw 
poov epxopevos layupoTepos pov éativ, ov ovK ell 
ixavos Ta Urodnpata Bactacar’ avtcs buds Barrices 
ev mTvevpate aylo Kat Tupt. “ov TO mTVoV épv TH 


\ > a \ A \ / > a \ 
XeElpl aUTOV, Kal dtaxabaptet THY AXWVA avTOV, Kal 
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Ul \ a , A“ , \ ’ f eo \ v 
ouvater Tov Gitov avTov els THY aTroOnKNY, TO O€ &XUpOV 
/ ’ / 
KaTaKkavoel Tupl acPBEeoTo. 
BTS / c | rn & ) \ a 1s x Ni tp 
ote wapayiverat 6 ‘Inoods amd THs Vadiratas 
> \ \ ’ {; \ \ ’ / fal a 
emt tov ‘lopdavnv mpos tov “lwdvyny tod Bamric)- 
ey , A \ a aN , Bian} \ 
vat vm avtov. “6 d€ dueKwAvEer avToy hEeyov, Kyo 
¢ a a \ si lf \ 
xpelav éyw V1r0 cod BarticOjvat, Kai od Epxn pos 
, 15 2? \ \ (hoe a Ss \ ’ / aN 
me; * arroxpiOels dé 6 ‘Inaoods eirev pos autor, "Ades 
» 7 / ¢ an A - 
dipte’ ovTws yap TpéTov eoTiv Huy TAHpOTAaL TacaP 
! t xy Shes, 16 \ \ 
Sucatoavyynv. Tote adinow avrov. “Bamrtiobelis 6€ 
ca n 7a oes Sea ~ ¢ z eke 
6 “Incovs evOd5s avéBn amo Tov tédatos' Kal (dod 
’ > lal e ’ Ss A a 
avewxOnaav avT@® ot ovpavol, kal eidey 70 Treva TOD 
lal lal ¢ \ / ’ / 
Geod xataBaivoy woel TEepiaTepay, Epyopevov em avTor. 
17 Ne) \ \ > an ) n / Bs), b 
Kat dod dwn €x TaV ovpavav Néyovca, OUTOs éoTW 
er c ’ e , 
6 vids mov 6 ayarrnTos, év @ evddKnaa. 
4 ims es A on Uy > \ ” cas 
ore 0 ‘Inoovs avynyOn els THY Epnywov vIrd 
a ! n @aN a Q 2 \ 
Tov TvevpaTos, TeipacOnvat U7o Tov diaBorov. * Kal 
/ ¢ / / / t 
vnoTevoas nMépas TEToEpaKOVTA Kal VUKTAS TEToEpa-~ 
ue b] $ \ 
Kovta, vaTepoy erreivacev. “Kal TpoceNOwy 0 Treipatov 
S > A , e\ Ss la) A > WTA e / ze 
elev avT@, Ki vids ef Tod Oeod, eimé iva ot Alot obTOL 
” , Wane ie) \ 5 / 
dptot yévwvtar. *o b€ amoxpiGels eirev, Véyparrrat, 
’ > ’ ” / f is v e} ’ > \ 
Ove é7 aptm pove CnoeTar o avOpwrros, aXrX el 
, / lal 
mavtl pnwate éxopevomevw Sid ordpuatos Geod. 
Bs / aa c D > \ A 
TOTE TapahapPavet avtov 0 dtaBoxros els THY ayiav 
f / ’ x \ , a a 
TOW, Kal ExTnoEV aUTOY él TO TTEP’YyLOY TOD LEpod, 
/ , a > e\ 5 fal a 
®xal Neyer avTe@, Ei vids et Tod Oeod, Bare ceavTov 
a / \ / a 2) / ? a 
KaTw yéypaTmtar yap ott Tots ayyédots avtov évte- 
a - A > a 
NeiTat Tept cov Kal emt yelpay apovoly ce, pHToTE 
f} \ \ t / aA 
TpocKko ns mpos AGov Tov Toda cov. ‘edn avT@ O 
> a I / ’ > U fe 
Incovs, Iladuv yéypartar, OvK éxmeipacers KUptoy 
\ f 
tov Qeoy cov. *madw TraparapBaver avToy 6 bia- 
> ld ig \ , A 
Boros ets bpos Wrpnrov lav Kal Selkvvcw avT@e Tacas 
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Tas Baoirelas Tov Kocpouv Kal Tv SoEav avTar, * Kat 
eimev avta, Taita cot ravta beé0w, éav TecoV 
TpooKuynons mor. “ToTE Aéyer avTO 6 “Inoods, “Tra- 
ye oatava’ yéypartat yap, Kupiov tov Oedv cov 
Mpockuynaes Kal avT@ pdvw RaTpevoes. “ TOTE 
adinaow avroy 6 dtaBonos, Kal (dod cryyerxor TpoaHAOov 
Kal SunKovouy avTo. 

™Axovoas 6€ bTt “Iwavyns mapedo0n, dvexdpn- 
cev ets TV Vadwratav. “Kal katadurov tiv Nafapa 
ENMav KatoKnoev els Kabapvaodvp tiv tapabaracaiav 
év oplows LaBovdav cai NedOareip, “ va tANpwO; TO 
pnQev dia “Hoaiov tov trpodytov Néyovtos, “IH Za- 
Bovror kal y7) NedOanreip, 660v Oaracons, répav tov 
"Topdavov, Tarirala tov €Ovev, 6 ads 6 KaOnpevos 
év oKoTer pas eidey péya, Kal Tots KaOnpevors ev YHpa 
Kal oxid Oavatov dos avéretrev avrots. 

‘Ano rote ipEato 6 'Inoods knpiocew Kal réyeLy, 
Metavoetre’ ryyixev yap 7 PBacirela tév otpavar. 
*Llepuratav o€ rapa thy Oaraccav THs Variralas eidev 
dv0 adbedpovs, Lipwva Tov Neyopevov Iétpov Kat ’Av- 
Spéav Tov adedpov avtod, Baddovras aupiPrAnoTpov eis 
Thy Odracoay’ noav yap anus. “Kai Néyes avTots, 
Acite orricw pov, Kai Tomow vpas andes avOpo- 
mov. “ot O€ evOéws adévtes Ta Sixtva jKodovOncay 
auto. Kat mpoBas éxetOev eidev adr2Xovs dv0 abed- 
gous, ‘laxwSov tov tov LeBedaiov cat “lwavyny tov 
aden pov avTov, €v TO TROLw peta ZeBedaiov Tod TaTpos 
avtav Kataptivovras Ta diktva avTav: Kal éxarecev 


\ ,’ / ’ / \ lal \ \ 

autos. “ot b5€ evOéws adpévtes 7) Troloy Kal tev 
’ rn ’ / , lal 
Tatépa avT@y nKONOVOncaY AUTO. 


* Kal tepujpyev 0 “Inaots év Xn TH Varirala, bi6a- 
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okwv €v Talis cuvaywyais avT@v Kal Knpiccwyv TO 
evayyérwov THS Bacirelas Kal OepaTrevwy Tacav vooov 
Kal Tacav padakiay évy TO AAG. ™ Kal amHdOEV 7 aKo?) 
avtov eis OAnv THY Lupiav’ Kal Tpoonveyxay adTa 
mTavras Tovs Kak@s €éyovTas TrolKiats vogols Kal 
Bacavow cuvexopévous Kal datpovifopévous Kat wedn- 
viatopévous Kal Tapadutixols, Kal EOepatrevaey AUTOS. 
“al nKoXovOncav avT@ OyNoL TodXOL atro THs Varu- 
ANalas kal AcxaTroXews Kat ‘lepocorAvporv Kai *lovdaias 
Kal Tépav Tov ‘lopdavov. 

DQ “Vlédv S€ Tos dydous avéBy eis TO Opos’ Kai 
Kabicavtos avtod mpoonOay a’T@ oi wanTat avrov. 
* «al dvol~as TO oTOpa avToOU edidacKkey avTOvs Eyar, 

* Maxapior of TT@XOL TO TVEVpATL, OTL AVT@Y Eat 
» Bacirela Tay ovpaver. 

*Makapioe of mpaeis, OTL avTot KAnpovoynaovaw 
TV HV. 

*Maxaptot of tevOovrtes, OTL avToi TapaxhnOn- 
COVTal. 

° Maxaptot of TewerTes Kal OupevTes THY SiKaLocv- 


/ ,’ \ / 
vyv, OTL aUTOL YopTacOyncovTat. 


~ 


Makapvot of €denpoves, OTL avTot EhenOnoovTat. 
8 / € é \ a ay ov Sa \ 
Makaptot ot kalapot 7 Kapoia, OTL avToOL TOV 
Oeov ovovTat. 
T et Ie Ge e A 
* Makapuot of eipnvotrotol, OTL viot Beod KrAnOncor- 
Tal. 
 Makaptot of dedimypévoe evexev Sixatoovvns, OTL 
avtov éoTw 1 Bacirela Tey ovpaver. 
1] / / b] e/ >’ / id lal \ / 
Makapuol €ote oTav ovewdicwow vuds Kal d10- 
Ewow Kal eirwow Tay Tovnpov Ka?’ Vuav vevdopevot 


7 , na 
EVEKEV €[LOU. 


Sem a” ., 
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: / \ ’ an tA ig \ € A 
“ Xalpete kal ayadraaGe, OTe 6 picO0s Voy ToS 
al ee of \ / 
éy Tots ovpavois’ otTws yap ediwEay Tovs tpodyntas 
\ NA lal 
TOUS TPO VLAD. 
13 ¢ a \ \ ts a Aas \ \ \ a 
Tels eote TO Gras THS YHs’ e€dv OE TO AXas 
Lal b / ag f ’ OX > ft ” ’ 
pwpavOy, ev tive adtaOnoetat; eis ovdéy tayver ETL Et 
\ N / a € \ bal ’ / 
pen) BrNOVev Ew Katatrateicbar Vo Tey avOpwrear. 
46 a \ \ A A 1 
Tpets e€orée TO pws Tov Kocpov. ov dvvatat rods 
A SeNL v / 5 3s RN / ' 
KpuBivat émadvw Opovs Keyévn*® © ovdE Kalovawy AVYVOV 
\ t SN Chan \ / ) 5) SEN \ 
Kal tiUWéacw avtoy v0 Tov [06Lor, ANN el THY 
/ a an lal 5 / 
Avyviay, Kal Namtres Taw Tots Ev TH oiKia. " ovTAS 
U \ fal c lal ” A > / tf 
Laprpatw TO pws Var Eutpocbev Tov avOpoTwr, OT WS 
/ id a \ \ y / \ i? 
lowow vuov Ta Kada épya kal dofacwow Tov TaTépa 
[¢ n \ lal ’ an 
UU“@Y TOV €v TOS OUpavots. 
\ / J 3 fal \ / x 
“M7 vopionre ort nNOov KatadXtaat TOV vosoy 7 
\ l 6 > 4 A \ a 
Tous Tpopyntas’ ovK iOov KaTadvaat GG TANPOaat. 
FEIN \ , Chairs or a / € 5) \ Ni pene 
aunv yap Aéyw vyiv, Ews av TapENOn 6 oVpavos Kal 7 
n > al A a / / , \ 3: n ‘ 
Y}, ota ev ) pla Kepala ov pn TapéXOy aro Tov Vvopmou, 
ov x f / 19 "\ MS a / a 
€ws ay Tavta yévntar. “ods éav ovy NVon play TeV 
’ a / lal » / \ / vA \ 
EVTONWY TOUTwY TOY ElaxlaTwY Kal dLdaEn OUTwS TOUS 
, / {? / A / on 
avOpatrous, éhayiatos KANOnceTAL ev TH Baciela TwV 
’ A a ’ Sy f \ / Ka f 
ovpavev. os 6 av toimon kal didaEn, obTos péyas 
, ’ A , 4 ’ a 20 t \ 
KANOnoeTa ev TH Bacirela THY ovpavar. AEyw yap 
c tal a SEN \ / € ih i¢ n lal 
Vly OTL Eav pur) TEPLaTEVTH 7 SLKALOTUYN Uuw@Y TAELOV 
~} , \ / ’ / 
TOV ypaupatéewv Kai Papicaiwy, ov pr eioéXOnTeE ets 
, nr ’ Cal 
THhv Bacir€lay TOV Ovpavar. 
21°? t o / a 5) / ) ! s 
Hxovaarte ore €ppéOn tots apyatos, Ov hovevoess 
A ’ a , ” ” A / yo » \ \ 
0s: 0 av hovevaen, évoyos éatat TH Kpicer. “eyo Sé 
/ € cal (gs A ig 3 / lal ’ lel ’ a 
Néywo viv oT Tas oO opyifopevos TH AdENP@ avTOU 
évoyos éotat TH Kpicer’ Os 8 av eltn TO AdEAd@ 
% Kp s n 7 po 
Sek cAAee / ” ” A sata N eA 
avtov, “Paka, évoyos éotat TO auvedpiw’ os 8 av 


” M A ” ya > \ / fa) / 
€l77), I WP, EvOXOS €OTAL ELS THY YEEVVAV TOU Tupos. 
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93 > \ > / \ 5 Ach 9h \ / 
€av ovy Tpoohepys TO dM@pov Gov emi TO OvclacTy- 
, fal lal e/ ig ’ U ” A 
plov KaKket pynoOis OTL 0 aderpos cov eyew TL KATA 
na 240 ers \ s ne! ” fa . é 
aov, “aes éxet TO dMpov cou Eutpoabev Tod Ovao.ta- 
, ig n ~ / ’ n 
atynpiov Kal Uraye mpwtov dSiarrhaynOe TH AdEAPO 
\ t > \ / \ Ad: 25 
gov, kal TOTE EXM@Y Tpdodepe TO SOpov cov. ™ icAe 
A a > / Niece A “a Le) 
EVVOMY TO AVTLOIKW Tou TAaYD Ews OTOUV ei ET aUTOD 
) A eine , L Ake ) / A a 
€v TH 00@* pHTOTE cE Tapad@ 6 avTidiKOS TO KpLTH 
N id \ n ¢ / \ ’ \ / 
Kal 0 KpLTNS TO VarNpeTH, Kal ets hudaxny PANHOioy. 
\ / ’ / lal » 
“apnv Ey@ aot, ov pr €EENOnS exeiDev Ews av 
B) an A ” y 279 1 oA 
amob@s Tov éxyaTov KodpavTny. Hovoate ott 
? / ’ f 98 9 \ \ i ¢ lal vA A c 
eppéOn, Ov poryevoess. “eyo S€ Néyo vpiv OTL Tas 6 
/ an \ \ lal J » 
Brerrov yuvaixa pos TO émtOvpHcat avtny dn epol- 
SanEN a 5) a 2 ¢ 3° 
Nevoev avTny ev TH Kapdia avTov. “Ei dé 6 odbOarpos 
¢ \ 4 a b] \ 
cou 0 devs cxavdanriber oc, &EeXe avTov Kal Bade ard 
a / / vA 3 A lal fal 
cov’ ouppeper yap cot wa amoAnTal ev TOY pEedOv 
\ Note: \ A / A , / 80 \ 
oov Kal p47) ONOY TO TOA Gov BrANOH els yéevvav. * Kal 
Sd \ la 
el 9) SeEuad cou yelp oxavdanrier oe, Exxoroy avTny Kat 
/ > \ a / / ~/ ’ / A A 
Bare aro cov" cvpheper yap cot iva arornTat ev TOV 
a \ \@ \ n / ’ / ’ I 
HEXWY TOU KAL Ly ONOV TO THma Gov Els yEeEevVay aTrEXON. 
81°? t fe WS sy ’ / \ A ’ a 
‘"EppéOn 6é, “Os av atrodvon Tv yuvatka adrod, 
, 7 A b) / 82 9 \ \ / Can J a ¢ 
S0Tw avTh atootaciov. ” éya bé€ Aéyw bpiv bTL Tas O 
>) / \ A ’ A \ / / 
aToNU@Y TV YyYuValKa aVTOU TapEeKTOS NOYoU TropVELAs 
Lal , \ a a ’ la 
Tout avTny povyevOnvat, Kal Os edv «atrohedupévyny 
hi a 
yaunon, powyarat. 
’ a lal , , 
“Taku axovoate bt éppéOn tois apyaiow, OvK 
b) t Ni A \ / 
ETLOPKNTELS, ATOOWTELS SE TO KUpiw TOs bPKOUS Cov. 
$4 3 \ \ / Ltr tas \ 5 , “ a / > A 
eyo O€ éyw viv fe GuocaL OrAwWS’ pHNTE ev TO 
a) i/ / la) fav Sh) / lal a 
ovpave, Tt Opovos éeotly tod Oeod’ “pnte ev TH yh, 
wd / , na lal ’ A / > 
OTL UToTOdLOY éeoTLY TOY TOddY aUTOD’ pNTE Els 
G N t A / L 5 
TepocoXvupa, OTL TOMS éoTly TOD peyaddov Baciréws 
36 an an / / 
 unte év TH Kehary cou omoons, OTe ov Svvacat pilav 
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/ \ a x L 37 > : Neue f Se 
Tpiya NevKnY TroLnTal  peawvavr. éoTw O€ 0 OYOS 
(hers \ / x pe \ \ \ n 
U“@V Vat val, ov ov’ TO b€ TEpiLaaoY To’TwY eK TOO 
Tovnpov e€ariv. 

38 > Y / / 

Hxovoate ote éppéOn, “Odlarmov avti ofpOar- 

A nN SNS ESN/, 89 2 \ \ / CHA 
pod Kal odovta avtt oddovTos. eyo 6€ éyo vplv 

WV > fal A Lin, ’ , vA € , 
pf) ayTicTHval TO Tovnpw®’ AA OoTIs ce paTiler 

\ 5) fal \ 

ets Thy SeEvay cLiayova cov, otpéroy avT@ Kal TV 

a / f aA \ \ n / 

anrnv' “cal To OéXovTt cou KpLOnvat Kai TOY XLTaVA 
nA yy Seka \ Wy pore N92 

cov NaPeiv, apes aVTO Kai TO ipwatiov’ “Kal OoTLs cE 

/ / av / A / 42 nA 

dyyapevoes poirtov é&v, Urraye pet avtod dvo. “Te 
n / \ \ / > \ n , 

atrobvtl oe d0s, Kat Tov OéXovTa aTro cod dbavelcacbat 

\ ’ la) 

f)) atrootpagys. 
/ > \ / 

“-Hrovoate OTe éppéOn, “Ayarrnaoes Tov myoLov 

\ D \ > f) t Peo aN SA t 
gov Kal plonoets TOV eyOpov cov. “€eyw C€ EYW 

a nan NY \ id A \ A 
Upiv, ayatate Tous éxOpovs vay Kal Tpocevyedbe 

\ a ¢ (al Nis 5 As / ‘OeN n 
Umrép Tov SiwKovT@v vas’ “OoTws yevnobe viol Tod 

-” nr > lal li \ (dA o) lal 

TaTpos voy Tod €y oOvpavots, OTL TOV HALOY AUTO 

24 /- BJ \ \ NS > \ \ / > \ 

advatTédXret él Tovnpodvs Kal ayabovs Kai Bpexer rt 
? 6 9\ \ > \ > 

dixaious Kal adixovs. “éay yap ayarnaonte Tovs aya- 
cal ¢ fol ‘ \ l4 b) \ \ € lal 

TOVTAsS Upas, Twa picOov EYETE; OVYL Kai Ol TENOVAL 

\ SN a 47 NSN p) t \ 5) \ 

TO avTo Totovaw ; * Kal €ay aoTracnabe Tos adeXpods 

nr \ lal ’ \ e 

UO povoyv, TL TEpLacoy TroLEeiTE ; OVYL Kal ot EOviKOL 

XN ’ \ an 48 > i na 4 id ¢ 
TO avTo Trowtaw; “écecGe ovy Vuels TEELOL WS O 
\ id lal c , / } f 
TATNP VLOV O OUPaVLOS TENELOS EoTW. 
, \ \ {? € tal 
6 *IIpocéyere Se tiv Sixavoctyyv tyov m1) 
la fh a ? / \ \ fol 
moviy éumpocber tav avOpatwyv mpos TO Beabjvac 
rn \ / \ > if \ nr 
avtois’ ef d€ pyre, prcOov ovK EyeTE Tapa T@® TaTpl 
ae an Ss a ’ a 20 > aA 
ULOV TW ev Tools ovpavots. *OTaY ovY TroLNS éEnpLOo- 

/ \ he la / ef e is 

avynv, 1) cartlons éuTpocbév cov, WaTEP ot VT0- 
\ a an la \ Qn / 
KplTal Trovovat év Tals cvvaywyais Kai ev Tals pUpats, 


orws bo€ac0dcw vre TOV avOpoTeVv'? any éyw 
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Cine heey \ \ a 3 aN a 
Upiv, aTeXoVoW TOV pwLicBoy avT@Y. * cov d€ TroLOvYTOS 
, \ / id > / /, n id 
ELeNMogvynY f41) YVOTW 7 ApliaoTEepa cov Ti Tole 7 
, 4c >s ¢ > / > “a r 
deEva cov, “ows 7) cov 1 EXEnwool’yn Ev TO KPUTTO, 
¢ / 3 / “~ “ >) / 
Kal 0 TaT)Hp gov 0 BrETrav ev TH KPUTTA@ aTrodwcEL 
ool. 
in Pee Aled / ’ yy ¢ e ¢ 
Kat érav mpocevynobe, ovK EcecGe WS ot UTO- 
“ a rn r wn 
Kpitat’ OTe hirovaow év tals cuvaywyais Kai €v Tats 
A“ ~ lal / vA 
yoviais TOV TAaATELOY EcTOTES TpoTevyerOaL, OTS 
rn rf , Ul > \ / i¢ A ’ / \ 
pavacwy Tots avOpeTrots. apy Neyo vpiv, améexovTW TOV 
\ d. A (a tN \ , y > \ 
pucdov avtav. “av b€ dTav TpocEevyn, EiaeNOe Els TO 
al \ s \ Ud / a 
Tapleloy gov Kal KNElcas THY Pvpay cov Tpocev—at TO 
A lel Lal AP / ¢€ / 
TatTpl COV T@ EV TO KPUTTTO, Kal 0 TaTHp cou 0 PrET WY 
< c 3 
> a A > f Vf / \ \ 
€y TO KpUTT® atrodwae aot. * Ilpooevyopevor S€ py) 
/ a) ifs A Niel, A 
Battoroynonte waoTep of EOviKol: SoKedaw yap OTL ev TH 
Wes > / 8 \ 3 G 
ToNVAOY(a avTOY elaakxovaOnoovtat. * 2) ody OMoLw- 
aA A 5 \ c \ ¢ a e ’ ” 
OTe avtTois’ oldev yap 0 TaTNp Vay wY xXpElay ExETE 
fol cal , ~ > / 
Tpo TOD Vas alTHoal avTov. 
9 > / fa c eae Tl , c A 9 
Ottws ody mpocevyerGe vets’ Ilatep ror o ev 
a A ¢ ' \ oo» ' oe tows ! 
Tois ovpavois, aylacOntTw TO ovo"a ou eOaTw 
/ \ / ‘ id 
7) Bacitela gov" yevnOntw TO OéAnpfa cov ws eV 
> rr \ > \ ATi 11 \ Vv ¢c rn \ ’ Ud 
oUpav@ Kai €rt ys" TOY apTov nue@v TOY eTrLoVaLOY 
\ Ces l . 12 Neo Carin we ! Chisn 
603 iv onpepov’ “Kal apes nuiv Ta operknpata nor, 
c \ c aA > / a , / ¢ Ae MS \ 
eee cepa eaipuey TOLS operderacs 7) LOV Kal 
po) eiaeveyiys nas els Teipacpoyv, ara puowe nas 
amo TOU Tons 908. 
14>? Ea a Ase f) t \ ' 
ay yap agyre Tots avOpdrros Ta TapaTTToOpaTa 
r , / \ id lal ¢ oN id A ¢ , / 
avT@v, adjnoee Kal vuiy O TaTNp Uue@Y O ovpayLos* 
15 9X \ Ce Ain A 5) / \ , 
éavy 6€ pn adnte Tots avOpwrTow Ta TapaTToOmaTa 
A € fr / \ Ld 
avUTOV, OVdE O TaTIpP VuaY apyoEL TA TapaTTOmaTa 
< fal 
VOD. 
16 ¢/ \ , \ nee Q c SEG \ 
Orav &€ yvnotevnte, a1) yiver8e Ws of UVToKpLTAal 


Se 
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nr a ’ , ’ \ , ¢ al 
pavecw Tots avOpwrows vnotevovTes. anv Néyo vpir, 
’ fi \ \ ’ lal \ \ t 
ameéyovow tov picbov avtdv. “ad b€ vnotedov 
ve ‘ \ \ \ \ f Ul / 
arerpat cou THy Kepadny Kal TO TPOTwWTOV Gov VI- 
18 N lal a , / ‘ , \ 
Yat, “ows uy pavyns Tots avOpwrrous VHTTEVMV ANNA 
fal , a > a / SG / 
T® TaTpl gov TH ev TH KpUpaiw, Kal 6 TaTHP coU 
& c c c 
¢ / > “ / s) / 
o Prerov é€v TO Kpvdaliw atrod@cet cot. 
19 x / € fol \ > A A A 
My Oncavupifete vpiv Onoavpods emt THs ys, 
vd \ \ a > / Nie ce: / 
oTrov ons Kat Bpwow adaviter, Kal Oro KNETTAL S1L0- 
, \ / . 20 / Neches 
pvacovow Kal KrEertovow ” Oncaupifere dé vyiv On- 
\ b) ’ a ef by \ BA a > / 
TAVPOVS EV OVPAV@, OTOU OUTE a1 OUTE Bpoats apaviter, 
\ ef / ’ / , \\ th 
Kat omov KrETTAL OV dwopiacovow ovde KrETTOVOW. 
/ / id fe lod v \ i¢ 
“omrov yap €otw 6 Onaavpos cov, éxei Extal Kal 7 
/ 22 ¢ , A 1 , > ime 
Kapola ov. O dvxv0s Tov aopaTos éoTW Oo 
’ / BN ee ¢ ’ / c ~ z ad 
opOarpmos. €ay ovy 6 of>Oarpos cov amdovs 7H, OAOV 
\ a Nae A BSL BE Neen) ay Q 
TO copa cov hatewov éotat’ ™ €ayv d€ 0 ofOarpos cov 
\ > Me \ a / \ v ’ aay 
TOVNPOS 7), ONOV TO TOMLa Gov oKOTEWOV EaTal. El OdD 
\ A By \ t > / \ if / a =@ 16 \ = 
TO PWS TO EV TOL TKOTOS EaTiV, TO TKOTOS TOGOV; *OvEEis 
/ / s a \ ‘ ue / 
dvvatae duct Kuplows Sovrevew* 1) yap Tov eva puonoer 
x \ oe ’ / a c \ , / fal 
Kau TOV ETEpov ayarnoe, 1 évos avOéEeTat Kal Tod 
, i bf] , / \ 
ETEpou KaTappovncet. ov dtvacbe Hed Sovrevew Kal 
a 25 \ a / CoA \ a 
Hapwva. ~Aia tovTo Neyo vty, by pepyvate TH 
A ¢ -~ i} }? a / , \ Lal lf 
Wuxn veov te haynte 7 Th Tinte’ pndé TO ToOpaTt 
G a / ’ / ,’ \ id \ al , A 
upov TL evdvanabe. ovyxi 1) uy?) TreElov eoTLY THS 
A X \ lal A , 5 f 
Tpopys Kal TO TOu"a TOU evdvpaTos; “ EuPrEYaTeE ets 
\ \ A > na oof ’ IAN , 
Ta TETELWA TOU oUpaVoU, OTL OV aTrEipovaw ovbE Depi- 
b] \ {2 ’ , / ¢ \ 
Covow ovde cvvayovaw eis atroOnKas, Kal 0 TaTHp 
€ A ¢ , / / ,’ tire , € na lal 2, 
UPL@Y O OUPAaVLoS TpEpEL AVTA" OVX VEls WadXoV dtagée- 
tal 2 / \ (- a lol , lal 
pete avtov; “ris dé €& bpar pepimvev divatat rpodGei- 
Steen \ c r ’ a a 7 28 \ Nes , 
val ETL THY NALKLaV aUTOU THYUY eva; ™ Kal TrEpl evdv- 
/ n / Ny lal ’ n 
HaTos Tl mepymvate; KaTauabeTe Ta Kplva TOD aypod 
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nr — , ; ; io lol ; 5 ; / iy 
Tos avkavovcw’ ov KoTL@aW OvbE VnALVoW. * éyo 
d€ Upiv OTL OVSE YoAoMOV ev Tacy TH O0EN avTod 
pet OTE Loop n TH O0En avToU TeptE- 
(eae, ! 30 .? \ \ t a rn 
BaxreTo ws ev TovTw?. el O€ TOV YOpTOY TOU aypov 
, v \ v > / / € 
anmepovy OvTa Kal avptov eis KAIBavovy Baddopevorv oO 
A , an a c a 
Geds ob T@S GuptevYUTW, 0U TOAXN@ LAAXOV Vas, OrLYO- 
r / tf 
TloTOL; © un ovY pEeptmvnonTE NEyorTES, TK haywpev 
x , a , , ay , \ = 
) TL Wimpey 7 TE TEPLBaroOpcba; “avTa yap TavTa 
\ / ’ fal 5 \ c ‘ id aA € / 
Ta €Oyn emitntovow' oidev yap Oo TaTHpP Vue@Y O Ovpa- 
7 c , 3: a a 
vios OTL YpyteTe TOUTMY aTravTwY. *~ EnTEiTE OE TPOTOV 
\ fal “ A an \ 
THv Bactirelav Tov Oeod Kai THY SiKaLloc’YHnY auUTod, Kat 
~ , Cs : \ 5 , 
TavTa TavTa TpoaTteOnaceTar Viv. ™ or) oly pEpLwrn)- 
if ‘S \ wv / lal 
ONTE Els THY AUPLOV’ 7 Yap apLoy pEepywVITEL EauTNs. 
> \ an ¢ / id / > n 
APKETOV TH NMEA 1) KAKA AUTNS. 
¢ 1 \ l o \ An SR yas) e \ , 
M7 xpivete, wa pn KplOnte’ “ev wm yap Kpi- 
C o 
poate Kpivete KplOnoecbe, Kai ev @ péTpw peETpETE 
, Cia oy \ 2 \ / Np 
peTpnOncetat vyiv. “Ti d€ Bréres TO KaphHos TO ev 
a , la] la) b a \ N ’ lal a ? 
To OpParp@ TOD abeXpod cov, TV 5€ €v TO TH OG- 
lal \ >’ la 4x a > Tad a) b) n 
Oarpe@ Soxov ov Katavoeis; “1 Tas EpEeis TO AdEAPO 
\ , a fo) 
cov, “Ades exBarw TO Kapdhos €x Tod ddOarpod cov, 
\ baw \ c \ b} - ’ fal a 5 ¢ r 
Kal (00d » OoKos ev TW OfParp@ cov. *UiroKpiTa, 
a an ’ na a \ t 
éxBadre Tpwtov €k Tov opPadpovd cov THY SoKov, Kal 
, / rn \ / al lal 
ToTe OtaBrEWels ExBareivy TO Kappos EK TOV CdOadpov 
Tov adeAXhov cov. 
; an Nee, a r \ a \ 
°My date TO ay.ov Tots KUaiv, wnde BadyTe Tovs 
papyapitas Upav éumpoobev TOV Yolpwr, pyTOTE KATA- 
, bd \ tad a , 
TATNTOVTW AUVTOUS EV TOLS ToglY AVTaV Kal TTPAPEVTES 
c Lal 
pnEwow vedas. 
7 ears \ s / Canes a \ eos ‘ 
Aitette, kal So@ncetas vyiv’ Enretre, Kai evpyaete 
/ ’ rn a re 
KPOVETE, KAL AvouynoeTat Uuiv. * Tas yap 6 aiT@Y Nap- 
, Aw ie a Qui \ an r > , 
Bavet, kat o (nta@v evploxet, Kal TO KpovovTL avouyn- 
9X , CHS, tN 5 5 ' 
cetat. “1 Tis €oTw €& Uuay avOpwTos, Ov aiTHOEL O 
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cay , vey SY \ f2) > 6 , “) ay 10 \ 
Ulos aUTOU apTov, fy ALGoV éTLOG TEL avT@; 7) Kal 
3: \ ’ t Nia, > , ’ a 11 2) 3 G tal 
ixO@dp aitnoel, wn Opw emidace aitTa; " ef otv vers 
Nees »” , > \ r n , 
Tovnpot ovTes oidate Sopata ayaba didovat Tots TéKvoLs 
¢ A , a \ c A Cm aay A > a 
ULV, TOTM fAadoY 0 TAaTHP VuUa@Y O EV ToOls ov pavois 
, ) \ a > A C) fs 2 , / 
dace. ayaba Tois aitodaw avtoy. “ravta otv boa 
a / o a Con caesy, o \ 
av GerXnTe Wa Toldcw vply ol avOpwTtrot, ovTwS Kal 
€ a a ’ a e t e 
UHELS TOLELTE AUTOS’ OUTOS yap EoTLW 6 VOoMOS Kal ol 
Tpopiyrat. 
13 > / \ ios a t a / cal 
EicéXOate dua ths oTevis TUANS’ OTL TAAaTELA 
¢ , \ , t ¢ ¢ \ € ’ I ’ \ 
) TUAN Kal EVPYYwPOS 7 O05 7 amayovca eis Ti 
, / \ / ,’ ¢ , / ,’ ,’ lal 
AT@XELAY, KAL TONAL ELTLY Ol ELDEPYOMEVOL OL AUTH’ 
i Nee ! \ l GO ARN Ry 
OTL OTEVH  TUAN Kat TEOALLpEVN 1 Odds 1) aTrayovoa 
a) \ f \ > / ’ SN € ¢€ 6 a) , 
els THY Conv, Kal OiryoL EloLY Of EUpicKOVTES AUTH. 
15 / SeaN a an 
IIpocéyete amo Tay wevoorpodyntar, oitwes ép- 
\ ¢€ a , , Y / 
NOVTaL TPS vas ev evdipacw tTpoBatwv, écwbev é 
f Wd 3 \ a A > a y) 
elo NUKOL apTrayes. “amo Tov KapTaV avToV €TL- 
| , 5) I r ! NED a 
| yveoedbe avtovs. pnts cvANyoVCW ato axavOay ata- 
1 x SN / a 7 + a , 
| pudas 7 ard TpLiBOdwv cixa; “oltws wav Sévdpov 
15 \ \ \ a \ \ \ s 
ayabov Kaptrovs Kadrovs Totei, TO 6€ campov dévdpov 
i \ \ a ’ ‘ J ’ \ 
| KapTovs Tovnpovs Tove. * ov dvvatat dévdpov ayabov 
H \ \ a OX / \ \ 
| KapTOVs Tovnpovs Trovety, OVSE SévOpov GaTpoy KapTrors 
\ an a f \ a \ \ 
| KaNovs Tovey. Trav Oevdpov fu) ToLovY KapTrOY KaNOV 
M > r \ > a , 20 9 SSN a 
| EKKOTTTETaL Kal els TUP BaddeTaL. “apaye ato ToOV 
lal , a ] / , / 
| KapT av avT@y eTiyvMaedOe avTous. 
2 5) a ¢ , yr t ’ , 
“Ou rds 6 réywv pot, Kupre, Kipre, eicedevoerat 
’ \ , A > = 5) Le a \ , 
| els THY BPacirelay TeV oupavev, adr oO Toy TO Oe€- 
lol / an > rn ’ rot 22 \ 
ANA TOU TATPOS fou TOU EV TOLS OVpavots. TONNOL 
rm ; Soh ye rr , ’ A a 
}) €povoly pou év exeivy TH nuepa, Kupte, kipte, 00 TO o@ 
’ / t a fal ’ / rs 
Ovopate eTpopnTevoaper, Kal TO T@ OVvOmaTL Satpovia 
/ ini Se / \ b) , 
e€eBanropev, Kal TO TO OvdpaTe Suvapers TOANAS ETFOWN- 


F ‘ 23 \ / c , ’ a ¢ O 1S a 
| OAMED 5 Kat TOTE opooynaw QAUTOLS OTL VOET OTE 
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’ . a > a ’ fal Cau U \ 
éyvov vas, aToywpette at’ euov ol eEpyatomevoe THY 
, 
avopiav. 
o4 I] a ° 7 ’ \ ON i ’ , \ 
as ovv OaTLS AKOVEL LOU TOS AOYOUS TOUTOUS Kal 
< avTovs 0 On ivopl [L@, OOTLS WKOOO- 
Tole’ AUVTOUS OMoLWOnoETAL aVdpl PpoVvipe, 5 @ 
A \ , 25 \ f 
bnoev avtov 7) oixiay emt Thy TeTpav. ™ Kat KaTEBN 
c \ \ e \ \ ow ey 
» Bpoxn kai HOov of TroTapol Kal ErvEevoay ot avEpwot 
a ’ Mv e 
Kal TpooéTecay TH OLKiG exeivy, Kal oUK ETTEevEV’ TEOE- 
\ 2 a c ’ Uy 
MeXwWTO yap el THY TéTpaV. “Kal TAS 0 aKOVwY jou 
A \ c , 
TOUS NOYous TOUTOUS Kal 47) TOL@Y AVTOVS OMoLwOncETAL 
’ \ a of , u > fr \ Het 4 ee \ 
avopl LOPO, OFTLS @OKOSOMNTEV AUVTOV THY OiKlaY ETL THY 
” 27 \ L e \ Nea e \ \ 
apupov. “Kal katTéBn 7 Bpoyn Kal nOov ot ToTapoi Kat 
Cae: / a , te \ 
eTvEevoay Ol AVEWOL KaL TpoTEKOWay TH O(KIa Exel, Kai 
4 \ Ss id a ’ a U 28 \ DJ / 
eTETEV, KAL NV 1 TT@TLS aUTHS meyaryn. ™ Kal éyéveta 
’ /. iD rn ‘ / i? , ’ 
bre eréXecev Oo “Incovs Tovs AoYyous ToUTOUs, éEeTANC- 
coy DN a a 2 a, OOF \ 
GoVvTO of OyAOL emt TH SidayH avTod nv yap e- 
U ’ \ e / f ’ ¢€ e 
dackwy avtovs ws éfovciay Exwy, Kai ovXY WS Ol 
lal , A 
YPaLparets avTov. 
i} \ s A \ lal » 
8 'KataBavti &é aUT@ ao TOV Opous, nKOXOU- 
’ a v / § \ \\ \ 
Oncav av’T@ oxdoL ToAXOl. * Kat dod ETTPOS Tpoc- 
\ Ud ’ a / x: \ / , 
eXOov mpocexvves avT@ Eeyov, Kupre, €av Oédys, Sv- 
3 a 4 
vacal pe Kabapicat. “Kai éxTEivas THY YeElpa HYaTO 
r / \ , / 
avTov AEeyorv, Odrw, KabapicOntr. Kai evOews €xa- 
fal , fal b) r € rE 4 \ rE ’ A id “| fal 
apic@n avtov n ETpa. “Kal Eyes avT@ oO ‘Inaods, 
(JA \ Sd ,’ \ df \ cal al 
Opa pndevi eins, aAXa Uraye ceavtov SeiEov To 
¢ rn / \ a A / lel 
iepel Kal TpocéveyKov TO O@pov 0 TpocéTa~ev Mwians, 
/ , ~ 
els wapTUplov avTots. 
= , , cr > ad , a 
> KiceXOovtos S€ avtov eis Kadapvaovp, tpoondOev 
rn Lal . \ 6 
avTo EKATOVTAPYXOS Tapaxar@v avtov ° Kat Aéyor, 
oa, a f i / 

Kupue, 6 mats wou BéSrnTat €v TH olKia TapadvuTi- 
' tal , T / ’ as Le Py! \ \ 
Kos, Sewas Bacavifomevos. ‘eye avT@, “Eyw €or 

s € , 
Oeparevow avtov. * atroxpieis dé 0 ExaTovTapyos 
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v a 2 » aN \ e \ ow € \ \ ; / x 
€pn, Kupre, ov efi ikavos va pou v0 THY aTéynV 
aye cae 5 \ t \ / ' a 
eiaéXOns* adda jovoy ElTE NOYO, Kal laOnaeTat O Tats 
9 \ \ > A v ie ? e \ 6) { wv 
pov. “Kal yap éy@ avOpwrrds ele 7rd €Eouciay, Eéywv 
eS ’ > \ , \ / , 
UT €“auvTOV oTpaTLWTas, Kal N€yw ToUTM, IlopevOnTHL, 
Kal TopeveTat L a\Aw, "Epyou L épye l 
p , Kal wo, “Epyou, Kal épyetat, Kal 
2 , / A A 0°? 
to SovAw pov, Iloincov Todt, Kal Trovet.  axodcas 
Se Cues an ) , \ > rn > a 
€ 0 ‘Inoovs eOatimacev Kal elrev Ttois axoovOodcw, 
hy \ , Chia INNES na) \ ! Ug 
Apny Neyo vuiv, ovd5é ev TO Iopanr tocavtTny tTictw 
© 11 rh \ id lal A \ ’ \ ’ fol \ 
evpov. Néyw O€ Uuiv OTL TOAXNOL ATO avaTON@Y Kal 
Py at vA \ > / Nees \ \ 
vapov nEovew Kat avakdOnoovTar peta ABpaaw Kat 
, \ y+. \ n r 4 i 2 
Icaak kai ‘laxkoB év tH Bacirela Tov ovpavery’ © ot 
\ Lea bY aA / > / ’ \ / \ 
d€ viol THs Bacirelas éexBXANOncovrat Els TO TKOTOS TO 
Ye ee ND Oy, ¢ \ YG \ a 
eEwTepov' éxel EoTat 6 KrNaVOMWOS Kai 0 Bpuypos TeV 
207 13 5 Oy A) a A a 
odovT@V. Kat eitev 0 ‘Incovs tT ExaTovTapyn, 
ey ¢ b) / t NOU ¢ a 
Taye, ws etTictevaas yevnOntw cot. Kat taOn o Tats 
> Ath, / 
€v TH Wpa exen. 
\ a / / Ss 
“Kal €XO0v 6 “Inoods ets tHv otkiav Létpou etder 
\ \ ’ a / \ UA 15 \ 
Thy TeVvOEpay avTov BeBAnpEévnV Kal TUpécoovaay. ™ Kal 
ov a \ Sa b] la) eb] \ ¢ Lh 
NWato THS YELpOs avTHS, Kal abnKEey AUTHVY O TupETOS 
Neos \ t TAA 16 > \ J 
Kat nyépOn, Kat Sunkoves avT@. “drvrlas dé yevouévns 
/ ) r y / A \ > f 
TpoonveyKav avT@ datpovitopévous Trodrov’s* Kal é&é- 
\ t / “ \ im 4 
Barev Ta Tvevpata NOYw, Kal TaVTas TOs KAaKwS EXOV- 
, Teo an \ Neng oh 
tas Geparrevaey, " OTs TANPwOH 7d pynOEev dia ‘Hoaiov 
lal / / > \ \ > / ¢ & 
Tov mpopyntou AéyovtTos, Autos Tas aabevelias ruov 
is \ \ / t 
érxaPev cal Tas vooous ¢Bactacey. 
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Idav S€ 6 “Incods moods OyNoUs Tepl avTov 
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A \ \ 
éxédevoey amedOeivy els TO Tépav. Kal wpocedOov 


\ (> ad / > VA 
els ypaupaters eitey avto, AiddcKane, akonovOnow 


/ ’ n ¢ , an 
“Kal Eyer avT@ 0 ‘Inaods, 


ff \ s) f 
ool oTov €av amrépyy. 
c 4 \ v \ \ a 
Ai ado@rexes hwreovs Eyovow Kal Ta TeTELVa TOU 
fal / c \ e\ nr , f , 
ovpavov KatacKknvedces, 6 5€ vios TOD avOpwrrov ovK 
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a \ / 21 ¢ \ a 
eyes Tov thy Kepadnv Krivy. ™ Erepos 6€ TOV pabn- 
A A vr , ' an ’ 

Tov elev avT@, Kupte, eritpewov pou mpwtov amren- 
a ’ \ t 22 ¢ Ne a / 
Oeiv kal Oarpat Tov matépa pov. ”o b€ "Inaods dévyet 

) a , Uy \ v \ t 
avt@, “AxoNovber pot, Kal aes Tovs vexpods Oarpac 
a f 
TOUS EAUTO@Y VEKPOUS. 
Dk ¥ / ’ val > \ a 9 , 
“Kai é€uBavte avT@® eis TO THoiov, nKoNOVOnTaY 
, al r \ ’ nr 24 \ , \ / 
avT@® of pabyntal avrov. Kat (ood cweiopos péyas 
> / > to / v4 x na / 
éyéveto €v TH OarXacon, ®oTE TO TOLoY KadUTTET Bat 
CAL EN a , rs te NEN ST TES 25 \ 
Uo TOV KULATwY’ avTOS be EKaBevder. ™ Kal TpOTEA- 
v ’ N; / yf a 
Govtes nryetpayv avtov éyovTes, Kupite c@oov, amod- 
26 7 ’ a / 7 > , 
NvpeOa. “Kal réyer avTois, Ti detrol éeate, odLYyo- 
/ \ b / a ’ / a 
TioToL; TOTE eyepUeEls errEeTinoEY Tols avémols Kal TH 
, / l / 2 CHAM 
faracon, Kal eyéveto yahnvn weyary. ™ ot dé dvOpwrrot 
, / ? ® WA € 
€Gatipacay AEyovtes, Ilotamres éotiv ovTos, OTL Kal ot 
v ¢ / , iG / 
avenot Kal 17) Padhacoa avT@ UTTaKoVoUCW ; 
28 Re , > A > \ / ’ \ / 
Kai €\@ovtos avtot eis To Tépay eis THY Ywpay 
A lal ¢ / ’ a ‘ / 
tov Ladapnvev, vrnvtncay avT@® dv0 datpovifopuevor 
a / b) / / 
ex TOV punpelwy éEEpyomevol, YadeTrol Niav, WaTE 42) 
> (oe \ P) n 5 \ a an n See/, 99 \ 
loxvew Twa TapeOeiy C1a THS OboD Exelvyns. ™ Kal 
> \ y f lA id is CS \ / e\ a fal 
ioov éxpakav déyoutes, Ti nyuiv Kat col, vie Tov Geod; 
5 a \ ~ / Con 30 5 
nrOes woe Tpd Katpov Bacavicar nuas; “nv be 
\ ) ’ ’ lod > } hh A / 
peakpay at avtTwv ayédn Yoipwy Tokdk@v BooKomevy. 
, ’ J 
‘ot 6€ daimoves TapexaXovy avTov RéyorTes, Ki éx- 
U ¢ an ’ / ¢ a ? \ > / a 
Barrels nas, amrootetNovy Nnuas evs THY ayédAnV TOV 
‘ 5 > A € t CIA 
yoipwy. “Kat eimev avtois, “Tmayete. ot d€ &&ed- 
t , lal > \ / 5 \ >’ ‘ iva 
Oovtes amirOov els Tovs yolpous’ Kal ido wpynoer 
Tasca  ayédn KaTa Tov Kpnuvov eis THY Baraccar, 
\ Spey, > a CAN 33 _¢ \ r 
kal améOavov év Tots voacw. of 6€ BooKorTes 
9 ’ ’ \ ! > ' 
épuyov, Kat ameNOovtes eis THY ToL aTNnYyyEtNaY 
, a , 4 5) \ « 
jTavta Kal Ta Tov Satpovitouevwy. ™ Kal idov Taca 


nr c , lal lal ’ / 
» Torus é€&ndOev eis UTravTnow Tw “Inaod, Kal LdovTeEs 
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, \ f (dd a , \ A € re 
avTov Tapekadkecay ows petaBn amo TwY . Opiwr 
avTov. 

\ ’ aA / > ’ 
9 ‘Kai éuBas els wroiov dueTrépacev, Kai AOev Els 

\ 07 , 2 , oO YY / Se 

Thy Olav TOW. “Kat (od tpocépepoy avT@ Tapa- 

/ / \ \ (<5) a \ 

AuTiKov emt KrLYNS BEBAnuEVOY. Kal iddv 6 Inaods TV 
lal oo) lal a / 

TioTW avT@Y ElTEV TO Tapadutixw, Oapoer Téxvor, 

waz / Chane / 8 NG \ \ A 

aptevtat gov at apaptia. * Kat (dod Tiwes TOV ypap- 
S. a ia A 4 8) \ 
patéwy eitroy é€v éavtots, OUTos BAachynpet. * Kai id@v 
{3} A \ > f ’ lal uP € fe OS) a 
0 Inaovs tas évOvpnoers avtov eitrev, lvati évOupeiobe 
\ rn Ces ef ! ) 
Tovnpa €v tats Kapdiais voy; °TL yap éotw ev- 
/ > a ’ / id (< S an 
KoT@Tepov eiteiv, Adievtai cov ai awaptiat, 1) eimety, 
” \ / 6 be INA vA > / 
Eyeipe Kat mwepimater; “ia 6€ eldnte OTe éEovciay 
\ a ’ a A A ’ , c 
éxyel 0 vlos Tod avOpwrrov ert THs YAS adievat apap- 
/ , fal a oe inl . f 
Tlas, TOTE Neyer TO TaparuTixw, “Eyepbels apov cov 
Us ’ \ aS 
Ti Krivyv Kal UTaye Els TOY oiKdy cov. ‘Kal éyep- 
‘ a r} \ uy ’ a ’ / \ Car) 
eis amAOev eis Tov oixov avTod. * idovTes b€ of bYAOL 
/ \ \ \ , V/ 
epoBnOncav Kai édoEacav Tov Oeov Tov dovta é£ovclav 
/ a ’ / 
TovavTny Tols avOpwTross. 
Or oN , SD a ? “f).. > ” 
Kat tapaywv o ‘Inaovs éxeibev cidey avOpwtrov 
\ \ / a \ 
KaOnpevoy emt TO TeWviov, MaOOaiov AEyomevor, Kai 
, a > \ ’ AY ’ t 
eyes avT@, “AkoXovfer pol. Kat avactas 1KodOU- 
cae 
Onoev auto. 
jie OS 5) ale sh) , 5) a Sia, \ 
Kai éyévero avtov avaxemévou év TH oikia, Kal 
\ \ a ig \ 
i600 ToNAol TEeA@VAL Kal apapTwrol éAOdyTES GUVA- 

/ a > ro) na ) A 
vexelvto T@® ‘Inoov Kai Tots pabntats avtov. “Kal 
’ / € lal - lal lal ,’ a / 
ioovTes of Dapicaios EXeyov Tots waOnrais atrov, Acari 

\ a lal \ ig & bd] / € / 
HeTa TMV TEAWVYOY Kal aLapTarwY éaOieL o SibaTKAadOS 
€ A 12 ¢ \ 2 / 5 b / Mv € 
vuov; “o d€ axotcas eirev, OV ypelav éxovow oi 
> / > ie) Saeene mi 13 / 
LaXVOVTES LATPOU AXX Ol KaKWs EyovTES. “opevOevTES 

\ , / 
dé pabete Ti éotw, "EXeos OéAw Kal od Ovaolay. od 

\ 3 / b ¢ 
yap nrOov carécat dixaiovs adda apapTwnrors. 

B2 
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, 7 ke rn \ . A 1 
Néyoutes, Avati npets Kai of Papicaion vnotevopev 
e \ / ' 5 
moNXa, of 6€ waOnTtal cov ov ynoTEVOVeW ; \ Kal EiTreV 
, a c , rf , id fal nA 
avtots o “Incovs, M») duvavtat of viot Tot vupdavos 
lal 99 Cf ») , n > \ c s > , 
mevOey ep doov pet avTav éoTiv 0 vusdios ; EheVGOV- 
oat? 25) or > aA et) ean a , 
Tat 6€ nuépat oTay atrapOn am’ avTov 6 vupdios, Kab 
, , ) \ 
Tote vnatevoovaw. “ ovdels Sé émiBarree éerriBAnpa 
€ ’ nr 
paxovs ayvadou éri iwatiw tTaraio' alper yap To 
’ > A Cee a ~ 
TANPOLA AUTOV aTO TOU iwaTiov, Kal yElpoy cxXicpa 
f 17 _92Q\ / 5 , ’ ) \ 
yivetar. “ovdé BadXovaow oivoy véov eis aocKods Ta- 
x ges > 6e er £59 / \ c 3 > 
auous* el O€ pNye, pNyvuvTat of acKoi, Kal O OlvOS EK- 
A (ome) S/n P > 
yeiTal Kal Ol acKol aTOANUYTAL’ GAA BAadXoVTW oivoY 
’ > (2 a 
véoy Els ATKODS KAWOUS, Kal AuhoTEpoL TUYTNPOLYTAL. 
a , A lal ,’ lal \ 
“Tarra avtov NadodbyTos avtots, i6ov dpywv €hOov 
' ’ a / / , » 
mMpocekvves avT@, éeywv OTL “H Ouyarnp pov aprTe 
, ’ \ \ / lal / *} 
ereNevTNTEV, GANA EAO@y Erifes THY YeEipa Gov er 
i ed \ , 19 ee) \ Gos) a ’ ' 
a’tny, Kat Cnoetat. “Kai éyepOeis o Incovs nxodovber 
Ir@ Kal of paOntat avtov. ™Kal idovd ) aiop- 
avT@ Kal padn Tov. ™xal idov yuv1) aipop 
Lal , Vv wn id lel 
poovoa Swdexa Tn TpoceOodca dTriabev ipato Tod 
L ne / Se eee Rel Ey. A 
Kpaomédov Tov (watiov avTov' ™ édXeyev yap év éavTy, 
, / / a > a , 
‘Eay poovov apopat tov ipatiov avtov, cwOncopat. 
226 i? n \ A oN > ! 
0 6€ ‘Ingots ctpadels Kai idov adtTny ecirev, Oapcet 
’ c / / 
Ouyatep, 1) TiaTis cov céowKév ce. Kal EowOn 4 YyuV?) 
> \ A dd / 23 \ bs \ €2.13 a ’ \ 
ato THS Mpas éxelvns. Kal €OOv Oo “Incovs els TV 
oikiay Tov apyovTos Kal id@v Tos avAnTas Kal TOV 
» Y tal 3. \ 
oxAov OopuBovpevoy *éreyev, "Avaywpelte’ ov yap 
> / \ U > \ f x / 
améGavev TO Kopacwov arda Kabevder. Kal KaTeyédov 
~ es , PY 
avtov. “ote de é&eBANOn Oo dyXos, eloeXOay expa- 
a \ 5. A Oey. \ , 
Tnoev THS KELipos avTHs, Kal HnyépPn TO Kopaccor. 
A c / i > / rn / 
“kal €EnrOev 1 Hnun avTn Els OANY THY YHV EKewnD. 
27 K \ , b 70 a | a ’ X M2) 
al tapayovte éxeiOev Ta "Inaov, nKohov@naav 
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avT@ dvo tudro. Kpafovtes Kal RéyorTes, *EXEnoov 
c tal eX / 28 > f \ ’ \ > / 
nas, vios Aaveid. * €XOovte 5€ Els THY OiKiav Tpoc- 
aA > A / , n ¢ ’ oe 
HrAOov avT® ot TupNoi, Kal éyer avTois oO ‘Inaods, 
, / , a a , 5: tn 
Iliorevere oT Svvapat TovTo Tromoat; R€yovTW arto, 
29 7 o a a 2 A , 
Nai, xvpie. “tote Mato Tav ofPadpov avTwv Reé- 
x \ \ , Cain , CoA 30 \ 
yov, Kara thy trictw vpov yevnOnto vv. “Kat 
ivewy 9 vTev of obGarpmol. Kal éveBpipnOn avdTot 
avewxOnoay avtev of opOarpol. Kat éveBpinOn avtois 
C9 A / c a \ / 31 _¢ \ 
0 “Incods réyov, “Opate poets ywookéto. “ot 6€ 
/ , ’ f! A fol / 
eEeNOovtes Suehnuicay avtTov €s OAH TH YH Exelvy. 
5 a , ’ A 
“Avtav b€ éFepyopévwy, (600 TpocnveyKay avT@ 
” : f 
avOpatrov Kwdpov datpmoviopevov. ™ Kal &xBdAnOEevTos 
a / > / ¢ y x » U ¢ 
Tov daipoviov édhadnoev 6 Kwpos. Kal eOabpacay oi 
/ / ,’ , A 
OxAoL AEyouTes, OvdétroTE Ehavyn oUTws ev TO ‘lopannr 
34 ¢ \ lal Y- an a 
ot 6€ Dapicaios édeyor, Ky te apyovTe Tav Satmo- 
viov exBarret Ta daipovia. 
Sta a CS) a 
Kai repinyev 0 “Incods tas Todew macas Kal 
\ / / a al , a 
Tas Kopmas, didacKoV ev Tais TUVaywyais alTev Kal 
/ \ b] / A 
KnpvatcwV TO evayyéXov THS Bacirelas Kal OepaTrevor 
a 1 \ A , 36 5 \ Ss \ 
Tacav vooov kal Tacav paraxiav. * iddv be Tovs 
yv > / \ ,’ a ev Ss > 
oxXrous eoTAayyvicOn Tept a’TaY, OTL Hoav éoKUA- 
M4 / 
pévoe Kal Epypévoe woel TpoBata pn ExovTAa Tromméva. 
37 Y / a a b) a ‘© \ 4} \ 
TOTE Eyer Tots paOnTais avTod, peev Oepirpmos 
/ e Na) / + / 38 / og a / 
ToAUS, ol O€ Epyatat oréiyou’ * denOnTe ov Tod Kupiov 
a ty Gf > Uj > f > \ \ 
tod Oepicpod ows exBaryn epyatas els Tov Oepicpov 
auTov. 
10 ‘Kal rpockarecapevos tos bdSexa pabnras 
on A ’ 
auTov &daxev avtots éEovciay tvevpatev axabaptor, 
rf > / > / \ , Ta] f \ 
@OTE EKPAaNAEL AUTA, Kal Oepatrevewy TATAVY VOOOV Kat 
Tacav padakiav. *Tav 6€ dWdeKa atTrocTO\wV Ta 
, nr a id / / 
ovopaTa éoTw Tata’ TpeTOS Liwwv oO eyopmevos Ile- 
’ / 3 ? AY es, ¢ a 
tTpos kal ‘Avdpéas 0 adedXdos avtod, laxwBos 0 Tov 
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’ ¢ , , a“ 
ZeBedaiov cai “lwavvns 6 aderXdpos avrov, * Pidurros 
kal BapOoropaios, Owuas cai Ma@@aios 0 TerXwvns, 
¢ a“ ’ Lal 
‘laxwBos 6 tov ‘Ardaiov cai Oaddaios, * Siwov 6 
rae a ’ / \ 
Kavavaios cat “lovéas “Ioxaptwitns 6 Kal mrapadovs 
aQuTov. 
Laws ,’ - 
* Tovtous Tovs dwdexa atrécteiiev 0 Incoits tapay- 
} ’ al / ’ i¢ fal , 
yethas avtots Néyov, Eis odov €Ovav pr) amédOnte, 
Kai els Tow Lapaperta@v jun eicéXOnte’ ° mopever He 
d€ pwadXov pds Ta TpoBaTa Ta adTrowNOTA olKOV 
b) / 7 / \ ¢ 
Iopann. Topevopevot O€ KNpVaaETE AEyYOVTES OTL 
Vv s \; / - , -~ 8 , Q ei : 6 
nyyuxev n Bacitrieia T@v ovpavav. * acevovvtas Oepa- 
TEVETE, VEKPOVS EryElpeTE, NEeTTPos KaOapiteTe, Satpo- 
via éxBaddreTe’ Swpeay éeXaBeTe, Swpeay Sote. ° m1) 
~\ ’ 
KTnonTVe ypvaov pndé apyvpov pnd€ YadKov Els TAS 
, Cian 100 oN l SEIN \ ! a 
Cwovas vueov, " un mHpav els odov pndé dv0 yxLToOVAS 
\ t mp Bd \ Cars ' rn 
pndé UTrodnpata pndé paBdov’ aEvos yap o épyatns THs 
Aa ,’ aA 11 3 \ os a» xX > f > >We) 
tTpopys avtov. “ets iv & av Todw 7 Kopny eicérOnTE, 
A bd lol ° * 
efetacate Tis €v avTn aks eat’ KaKel pelvate Ews av 
" / , 
eEENOnTe. ™ eloepyomevor 5€ Els Tv oixlay aatracaa be 
, / 13 Ni IEN \ Bee. eh ’ U 6 U € ’ / 
avTnv. “Kal éay pev 77 oKia akia, eMatw 7 Elpyyn 
c A es) CP ASIN \ VG Set c Sets c a \ 
bpav ém avtyny: éay 6€ 7) 7 akia, 7 Eipnvn Voy Tpos 
¢ fal b / 14 NP eX » \ AY id cal 6e 
Upas eTlaTpapynT@. “Kal os av pn éEnTat duas poe 
€ lal , ye a / a 
axovan Tods AOYyous vuov, eEepyomevot EEw THS OiKias 7 
cal 4 lal A 
THS TOKEWS EKELVNS EXTLVAEATE TOY KOVLOPTOV THY TrOOwY 
id lal 15 ? \ ré . rn , , ” r ~~ oan 
vueov. any yw vyiv, avextoTepoy Extat yn Lodo 
e€ / a A ’ / 
pov kal Vopoppwv ev nuépa Kpicews 7 TH TONE EKELVN. 
, an e / / 
*°ldod eyo amocTéAXw Uuas ws TpoBaTa ev péow 
€ ie \ RMD 
Avcov’ ylvecOe ory Ppovywot ws ol OpeEls Kal aKéparot 
Ny. A , n 
ws al wepiatepal. ™ mpoaéxeTe O€ avo Tay avOpaTrov’ 
a) / lal 
Tapaowaovat yap vas els cuvédpta, Kal év Tals cuVa- 
an fal a- ’ ec 
wyais avTov pactiywcovew vuas * Kal ert nye“ovas 
yoy af 
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OY: \ Xr a bl fa} , ra) ee b tl , 

€ kal Bacirels ayOjoecbe Evekev Epmovd, eis wapTUpLov 
, a \ lal f / A an 

avuTois Kat Tots eOverw. © oTav b€ Tapadocw pas, 
\ / a Dy / / Q , \ 

pe) MEpluVnoHTE TOS 7) TL NaAHTHTE’ SoOncETAL Yap 

Ca b) bd / ts / , 5 AD ’ \ is a bd \ 

Uuy Ev ExElVN TH WPA TL NaANoHTE’ ” OU yap VpELS ETE 
r , \ \ a A a 

ol NaXOVYTES, AANA TO TVEDWA TOD TATPOS Dua TO a- 
Ceo ne ir “1 , > 

Novy ev viv. ” Tapadacer dé aderXdos aderpov ets Oava- 

\ \ f MS 
TOV Kal TaTNp TEKVOV, Kal éTTaVacTHOOVTAL TEKVA ETL 
a \ , ? 2 
yovets Kat Oavatdaovaw avtovs. ™ Kal éxecOe picov- 
id \ U \ sy \ ’ 

MEVOL UTO TAVTWY OLA TO OVOLA LOU’ O OE VTTOMEIVasS Ets 
aN ? On 23 be by , ¢ a ’ 

TéXos, oUTOS cwWOngeTaL. ~ OTaV b€ StOKWOW VAS EV 
an ? / / 

Th) ToNeL TaVTH, Pevyete Els THY ETEpay’ apy yap 
/ ¢ a b] \ / (>) 

Aéyw vpiv, ov pn TEAéanTE Tas TorELS TOU ‘lopanr 

ev a ” ¢ ey A ,’ 2 , » 

€ws av €XOn 0 vids TOU avOpetrov. “ OvK éxtw pabnT?)s 

id N \ / ,’ \ r c \ \ , ,’ 

uTep Tov OwacKaXor, ovd€é SovdoS UTEP TOV KUPLOV av- 
a 25 ? \ A no / ¢ ¢ , 

Tov. ” apKeTov TO paOnTH va yévnTat ws 0 bibacKaos 
s A id a ¢ e ’ Lod ,’ ’ 
avTov, Kal 0 SoUADS WS O KUPLOS aUTOV. €l TOV OLKO- 

i fos \ 
deatroTny BeerfeBovr emexarecay, TOTW padrrOV TOUS 
> x ’ lal 26 \ s a ’ [2a AN / 
oiktakovs avTov. ™ pn) odv hoBnOnTEe avTovs* ovdEev yap 

, Oy , ’ \\ 
eat KeKAaNUEMEVOY 0 OK aTroKaduPOnaETal, Kai KpU- 
wv ’ / \ / c lal aA / 
mTov 0 od yvwoOnceTat. “0 EyYw piv Ev TH TKOTIA, 
a A 9 5 5) 
elmate €v TO Hott Kal O Els TO ods aKoveETe, KNpvEATE 
cy AN a U 28 \ \ a BJ \ a > 
ert tov dopatov. “Kal pr) poBetcOe amo THY aTo- 
A \ , ’ 
KTEVVOVT@V TO TOMA, THY SE Auy)Vy jr) SUVaMEVvwV aTrO- 
n \ A , \ 
Krewvar’ poBynOnte S€ wadrov Tov Svvapmevoy Kai Wuynv 
A > / , » SN , 
Kal capa amorécat ev yeévyyn. “ovyi V0 otpovbia 
’ lal aA al ’ a - 
acoaplov Twdeita; kal ev €£ altav ov Teceltat ET 
fal fol \ € A € A \ e / 
TV yHv avev TOD TaTpos VuoV. “ Vuav € Kal al TPLXES 
a a a , / ’ ee a 
Ths Keharis Tacat nprOunpévat eiaiv. ” yn ovv poBetabe- 
an / n By T° oy es 
Torrov otpovliwry diapépete vets. “las ovy oates 
€ / ’ b] \ ” Lies > 0 / id 
dporoynaes ev emol eutrpocbev Tav avOpwrar, of0ro- 
’ ’ a lal U A ’ 
Yow Kay® év avT@ EuTTpoobev TOU TaTposS WOU TOU EV 
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ovpavois’ * bares ay w bead pe ey poo be TOV 
avOporar, apyncopat Kayo avTov éumpoobeyv Tov Ta- 
, n 
TpOs frou TOU ev ovpavois. 
‘ / = a 
“M vopionte ort nAOov Banreivy elpynynv emt tiv 
monte 3 fal > , > \ 85 7 
ynv ovK 7AOov Barely eipjynv arra paxaipav. * nr- 
. la , an \ 
Gov yap Suyacat dvOpwrov Kata Tov TaTpds avTOD Kal 
a IEA \ a 
Ovyatépa KaTa THS MNTPOS aVTHS Kal VUMdNY KATA THS 
a Pe Be Coup) ) \ 
mevOepas avtys, * Kal éyOpoi Tov avOperrov of oixvaxol 
’ lal 37 ¢ lal if * / c \ +) N ’ ” 
avtov. “'O didra@v tTratépa ) untépa vVrep Ewe ovK EaTw 
” si ¢ a ey * / ¢ \ ’ \ ’ 
frou a&ios, Kat 0 hiray viov 7 Ovyatépa vTrép ewe ovK 
” y 38 Noes > I \ \ 
€oTw pov akéios, “Kai os ov AawPaver TOV oTavpOV 
’ “~ tal 2) , 
avTov Kai axoNovet orricw pou, ovK eat jou GELOS. 
39 ¢ Cay \ \ aie) Layee ts l yay Nuaee 
0 Eupav THY Wux)v avToD aTodéces avTHY, Kal O 
? / > ¢ fal / , / 
aTron€aas TI)v Wuyiy avtTov Evexev Emod evpnaer avTny. 
40¢ / Qi ais SAN Dn Penns aN ’ 
O dexopevos vas ewe SéyeTat, Kal o ewe deyxo- 
, , } ¢ / 
Mevos O€xyeTat TOV aTrooTeiNavTa pe. “Oo SEXoMeEVOS 
If > 4 / \ / / 
TpopyntTny els Ovowa Tpoprytov picOoyv mpodytov Aru- 
¢ / 
yperat, Kai o deyopevos Sixatov els dvoma SiKkaiov pucOov 
8 / f 49 AneN 2\ a or A a 
txatov AnpryeTat. “Kal Os éay ToTicn Eva TOV [LLKPOV 
/ / an a ’ \ 
TOUT@Y TOTHPLOY \ruypoU povoy els Ovowa waOnTOU, any 
/ ¢ a 3 3 / , a 
eyo vytv, ov pr) aTroNéoy Tov pLcOov avTod. 
1l nae Ne Ay 2 cd a) Sf? (5) an § f 
al éyéveto OTe éTéXecev 0 Incots dtaTacowv 
a / Qn J lal th ’ tal A 
tots dw@dexa paOntais avtod, peréBn exetOev Tod b4- 
\ a , A 
dacKew Kal KNpvooEW ev Tals TOMETW AUTODP. 
2°CG 82 ’ / , ! > A , 
€ Iwavyns axovoas év Te SecpoTnpiw Ta 
” aA ¥- A / \ a lal , a 
épya tod Xpiotod, wéuryas ova Tov pabntdv avtot 
St ’ lal \ >) a ’ ’ ; \ eo n 
elev avT@, XV et 6 Epyomeros, 1) ETEepov mpocdoKe- 
>) na 5 > lal 
fev; “Kai amoxpileis 6 “Inoods eitrev avtots, Topev- 
/ > / 5) t A od y \ L = 
Oévres atrayyeinate “lwavyn & axovete Kal BréreTE 
7 ? / A 
: Tupnrol avaBXéTrovew Kal Yorot TEPLTATOVO LY, eT pot 
, 
Kabapifovtar Kai Kwol axovovaw, Kal vexpol éyelpov- 
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\ ie Kea) / Siar \ , Tees) rN 
Tal Kal TTwWXOL EvayyeNiGovTat* * Kal paKapLos EaTLY OS 
,\ \ a 3 5] / 
€av pry oKavdadricO7 Ev €jol. 
7 , \ L ” ys) a t 
Tovtwy dé rropevopevav npEato o ‘Inaovs ever 
A / 5) TPN OSS | 
trois bydows Tepl “Iwavvov, Ti cEnrOate eis Ty Epnuov 
, ' CHANCE , 8? \ 
Ocacacbat; KadXapov VO ave“ov cadevopevov; “ aAda 
lal v a >] / 
tl eéndOate ideiv; avOpwroy év pwarakots nude pevov ; 
? \ e \ \ a bd an y a 
idov of Ta paraxa hopodyTes ev Tots oiKois TOV PBact- 
/ > ,’ / / 2 a A 
rAéwy eiolvy’ °adra TL eENAOaTE; TpodynTny ieiv; val 
if id a / , e 
ALyo vuiv, Kal TeplaaoTEpov Tpopytov. “ ovTOS eaTW 
\ = / ’ \ > \ > / \ 7 f 
TEpl OU YEeypaTrTal, Ido00 éy@ atrogTéAXw TOV ayyedov 
/ e\ ¢ 
pov Tpo TpoTwWTOV GOV, OS KATATKEVACEL TV OOOV TOU 
bya / 11 ’ \ / id n ’ > / , 
eumporbéy cov. ™ auny heyw vpiv, ovK eynyepTat ev 
yevyntots yuvatkev pelwv “Iwavvov tov Bamtictou" o 
X aA , rn > fal ro 
5é puxporepos ev TH Bacrreia Tov ovpavav pelSwv avTod 
12 9 \ a € an 5) , rn A 
éotiv. “ao 6€ Tov npepov ‘Iwavvov tov Bamtictov 
4 BA € / A , a / \ Ni 
éws aptin Bacirela Tov ovpavev Braterar, Kat Biacrat 
/ ‘ \ a c 
apravovew avtny. “maytes yap ol mpophtar Kat o 
t 7 5) t ) a 14 \ ? , 
vopwos €ws “Iwavvov empofpytevoav, “Kat et Oédere 
i 7 7 e / 5 
dé£acOar, adtos eotw ‘HréLas 6 péd\rdov EpxerOa. “0 
EYov OTA aKovEW AKOVETY. 
16 m/s mG / \ \ / c / ’ 4 
Tive 6€ Opotwow THY yEeveay TavTHV; Omoia EoTiV 
/ / a ’ rn e ar 
madlows KaOnpévors ev Tals ayopais, 4 mpoodwvovvTa 
a QW 17 / ON Chain \ ’ 
trois éTépots “ réyouow, HvrAjnoapev vpiv, Kat ovK 
Bpxncacbe’ EOpnvycapev, Kat ovK exoracbe. ™ 7A OEv 
’ > f 
yap “lwavyns pyre écOliav pnte Twivwv, Kal Aéyovow, 
Yj > ¢ \ a 
Aawpdviov exer. Mev 6 vids Tov avOperov éobiwr 
/ \ / > \ wv f \ 
Kal tivev, Kal éeyouow, “Ido dvOpwmos payos Kat 
5 , A 
olvoTroTns, TEeXoVvaY iros Kal awapTodov. Kal €b.- 
¢€ A » rn 
Kaan copia aro THY Epywv avTns. 
2 / / 5) e 
"Tote npEato ovedifew Tas mores év ais éyévovto 
e a t B) na 5) z 21 CH ty 
al wretoTat Svvapets avTov, OTL OV peTevonaay, ~“ Ovai 
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~ lal , / e / € / , ¢ a , 
LidSave eyévovtTo ai Svvapers at yevomevat ev vutv, Tadat 
2 ? O \ Py A i 22 \ f 
av €v oaKkK@ Kal o70d@ peTevonaav. ™ mV EYO 
GA ' \ a 5) ' ” ) Cus, 
vpiv, Tipo Kal Lwove avextoTepov eoTar ev nMEepa 
, Ayo eLee 23 \ \ ' \ oe ’ 
Kploews 7) VpLLV. xat av Kadapvaovp, fn €ws ovpa- 
ae, / Pm 4 dd f a TLS / 
vou vwOnon; Ews abou KkataBiBacOnon, OTL Eb év L060- 
€ , e I / fr 
peots eyernOnoay ai dvvapes at yevopevat €v col, EMel- 
a , tal r 24 \ / Cn 7 a 
vey QV MEXPl TNS TNMEPOV. TAY NEYH Viv OTL YA 
sv t bd t ” b c f / x / 
Lodopev avexToTEepov EaTat ev NwEpa KplaEws 7) TOL. 
25 97). , / A La ’ \ oS ig. 3 
Ev éxetve T@ Kaip@ arroxp.Oeis o ‘Inoovs eizen, 
’ la / lal , lal lel 
E€oporoyovpal cou matep, KUpLe TOU OUparov Kai TS 
a / y A DEeaN a a 4 
yns, ore Expuipas TavTa amo copy Kai auVETOD, Kai 
> 0 SN Poe OG Sune 0 a co 
amexaruwas atta vytios “vai o TaTnp, OTL OUTWS 
es, , Vie. OSS. L 27 , ’ 
eyéveto evdokia eutrpoabév cov. * Havta pou mapedoOn 
CLE a , , ’ , \ ’ 
U0 TOU TaTpos pov, Kal ovdEls ETTUYyWwOKEL TOV VLOV EL 
e / ,’ \ / ° la , e 
fL) 0 TAaTHp, OVSE TOV TATEpa TLS ETTIYWUOKEL EL p11) O 
e\ \ GIA / € ey ’ / 
vios Kal © Edy BovANTAaL O VLOS aTroKAadU aL. 
* AcUTE TpOS ME TAVTES OL KOTTL@VTES Kal TEPOpTL- 
/ ¢ a § » / 
omévol, Kayo avatratow vyas. “dpate Tov Cuvyov pov 
See, A Siig) Cy df of > \ 
ep vuas Kal padete am’ Epov, OTL Tpais elwL Kal Ta- 
\ ios / \ id / ’ {i rn an 
TEWOS TH Kapola, Kal EUpnoETE avaTravaw Tais Yuxals 
A 30 ¢ ' XG eA / 
vpov. “o yap Cvyos wou ypnaTtos Kai To hoptiov pou 
’ / ’ 
eXapov EcTW. 
12 1? 2 iY a et) , Q5 a A 
Ev éxeivw T@ Kaip@ etropevOn 0 ‘Inaots Tots 
! Nepean / ETC IMNN Ny ati S anor gio 
caBBacw ba Tév oTropipwv’ ot b€ paOnTat avTov érrel- 
ey / t ved / 9° Ue 
vacav, Kat npEavTo Tie oTAayVas Kai éoOiew. * ot 
\ a ’ f s ’ lel b) \ e , 
S€ Dapicaio: idovtes eivav avt@, “ldov of pabnrai 
a a > 7 a > / BAG \ 
cov Tolovaw 0 ovx ékeatw Tove ev caBBate. ° 0 dé 
= , a > ,’ / / > / / vA 
elev avtots, OvK avéyvote th érrolnoev Aaveid, ote 
e > 7) lal nr a 
ereivacev Kal of eT avTov; *mas eiaondOev els Tov 
Co a A v a / 4 
oixov Tov Geov Kal Tos apTous THS TpobéecEws Eparyer, 
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ie 25) e\ 6) > m 4 A OX a ’ ’ 5 ’ \ 
0 ox e€ov nv avt@ payeiv ovde Tots eT aUTOU, Et fun 
A e A / 5 ON 5) 9. 0 a 
Trois lepevow povois; °% OUK avéyvwTE Ev TO VOMY 
JA A , e € A ’ Aa ¢ Lal \ , 
ote Tots caBBaew ot lepeis Ev TH lEep@ TO caBPRaTov 
A ae / es) Ax L NU Cuee A ie/ a 
BeBnrotow Kal avaitiol eiow; ° Neyo S€ vuty OTL TOD 
e A ay > Ka V fimo) \ > t f > 
lepod pettov éeotw ade. ‘et b€ éyvwKerTe TL eoTW, 
/ , ’ / > xn / \ 
"Ereos OéAw Kal ov Ovolav, ovK av KaTEOLKATATE TOUS 
,’ / lal i. ié ey A 
avaitious. “Kviptos yap €atw Tov gaBPatov oO vios Tov 
’ / 
avOporov. 
A as o) \ 
"Kai petaBas éxeiOev nrdOev eis tHv ovvaywyny 
SA 10 Neu \ oo» a ” ee \ 
aitoév. “Kat idov avOpwos xeipa éexov Enpav’ Kat 
’ vo / me A , 
eTnpwoTncav avTov NEeyovTes, Ki eEeatw tois caBBaow 
by, a c 7 
Geparrevew ; iva Katnyopnowaw avtov. "o b€ eimev 
? - / ” b] c tal v “ oe 
avtots, Tis éotat €& tov avOpwros os e€eu mpoBatov 
ae \S oN > / fo) lal U ’ / 
év, kal €av éutrécn TodtTo Tois caBBacw eis Bobvvor, 
EN / oN \ 9° A 1 , 5 , 
ovXL KpaTnoer avTO Kal eyepec, ™ Toaw ovv diadéepeL 
v / 5 ef y lal / 
avOpwros mpoBarov' wate éEeaTw Tois caBPacw Ka- 
A an 13 / / A , / ” r 
NWS TOLELD. ToTe Eyes TO aVOpOT@, “Extewov cou 
al / 2 / c 
Ty yeipa. Kat e&érewev, Kal amrexatesTabyn vis ws 
Cin 159f: 
n aXXrq. 
, \ e A 
EEenOovtes 5€ 0f Papicaios cvpBovdov €dhaBov 
, ’ A e/ ~) \ =} / 15 ¢ fal 
Kat avtov, dws avTov atodécwaw. “6 dé “Inaouvs 
\ , , ’ a \ ’ / SAA 
yvovs avexepnoev exeiOev. Kai nKodov@ncav avT@ 
/ Nata, , Sains D 16 Ny 3 
TONAOL, KAL €Gepatrevoev AUTOUS TavTas, Kal €TrE- 
’ an ts \ \ ’ \ 
tiunoev avtois va pn avepov avTov Tomowow' 
A \ € N € wh a f 
“ta wAnpobh TO pynGev dia “Hoaiov tov mpopyntov 
’ \ (< a ra ¢€ / ¢€ ’ / 
AEyovtos, *'Ild0d 0 Tais pov ov NpEeTLCa, 0 ayaTNTOS 
> Ai AF c , z , A aA ’ 
pov eis ov nvdoxnaoev n wuyn pov’ Onow TO TrEvpa 
, / Lal »” , na ’ 
pov én’ avtév, Kal kpiow Tots EOverw amrayyenret. ™ ovK 
\ ,’ / rot 
épices ovdé Kpavyacet, ovO€ axovaoee Tis ev Tais 
Trateias THY Pwoviy avTov. ” KaXapLov TUVTETPLLMEVOY 
>) / \ t / ’ / ev x 
ov Kateaker Kal Alvov TUpopevov ov aPéceEL, Ews av 
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> ' ’ a \ , 21 \ Pee Se > a 
exBaryn eis vixos THY Kpiow. ™ Kal T@ ovopaTte avTod 
/ tal 
€Ovn é€XrrLovaw. 
oor / ,’ a 
“Tote rpoonvéxOn avto Sayoviouevos Tupros Kab 
hits \ > U ? if ad \ \ a 
Kkwpos’ Kai eGeparevoev avtov, WaTE TOV KwpOV NaNELY 


; ; 
Kat Bréerew. ™ 


\ > / / e wv WN 
kat €&iotavTo TavTes ol OYAOL Kal 
/ io ¢ e 
éxeyov, Myte ovTos éatw o vios Aaveld; ™ ot b€ 
a / be 3 a 
Papicaior axovoavtes etmov, Otdtos ovx éxBarrdet 
’ \ > aA \ Vv tal 
Ta Sayovia eb pn ev TH BeedfeBovr apyovts tev 
/ 25 > ‘ iN \ > i , a 5 
daimoviov. ~“eldos S5€ Tas evOupnoers avTév eimev 
b] a A / Lal , c fol b] 
avtois, Ilaca Bacireia pepicbeica kal? éEavtns épn- 
an a / » > / cr 
povTal, Kal Taca TOMS 7) oiKia pepicbeioa Kad éav- 
tal is an cal 
Ts od otabnceTar. “Kal €¢ 0 caTavas TOV caTavay 
exBarre, ep éavtov euepicOn Tes ody ctabnreTat 
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b) a =] \ 
» Bacirela avrod; Kat el eyo év BeerfeBovr éx- 
/ e e € r 
Barr\(w Ta daipovia, of viol Ver év Tivt éxBadXovaw ; 
A y a 
dua TovTO avTol KpiTal EcovTat Vuov. et be ev TrEU- 
a / \ / yi 
pate Geod eyo exBadrw Ta daimovia, apa épOacev ef’ 
Gunna y a a 994 > a 
vpas n Bacirela Tov Beod. 1 as SUvaTal Tis EtoedOEiv 
els THV OiKlay TOU ioxXUpOU Kal TA TKEVN ALTOU apTacal, 
\ a / \ > / 
éay fn) Tpetov dnon Tov iayupov; Kal TOTE THY oiKiay 
rf c a lal r 
avtov dvuapTrace. “Oo un ov peT euod Kat euwod éoTiy, 
“< > n 
Kal 0 fn TUVayoV weT Emov cKopTrites. 
° / € a ce ¢ 
*“Ata todtTo éywo viv, Taca apaptia Kal Bra- 
/ 2 / lal S / e \ ~ / 
ofpnpia apeOnoerat Tots avOpdrrots, 7 b€ Tov TvEedpatos 
bd f « 5) 
Bracdnpuia ovx apeOnoetar. “Kai Os éav ely oyov 
\ a con teed) , ’ ! Cyr a o) 
KaTa TOU viod Tov avOpwrov, apeOnceTat avTo ods 6 
a a ! mite x 
av én KaTa TOU TVEVMATOS TOV ayiov, OK adeOnceTaL 
> a wv > , a 7A v > la) f 33% 
AUT@ OUTE EV TOUTM TM ALWVL OUTE EV TW ENAOVTL. H 
, EID \ Neen \ amis lin t 
TOM TATE TO.C€VOPOV KANOV Kal TOV KapTroV avTov KadOD, 
ay t \ / \ a 
) TounTate TO O€vOpoy campov Kat TOV KapToY avTOU 
camTpov' €k yap Tov KapTov TO Sévdpoy ywooKerat. 
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aA lal ’ a 
“vevynpata exrovev, Tos Sivacbe ayaa Nadeiy Tro- 
Y \ a a : 
ynpol ovTes; eK Yap TOD TepiacEevpaTos THS Kapdias 
\ {i n 35 ¢ > \ v ’ a > A 
TO oTOopa NaNEL. 0 ayabos avOpwtros ex Tov ayabod 
an t \ ’ / Ne, \ ” 
Onoavpod exBar2rE. TA ayaba, Kal 6 TovNpos avOpwTos 
€x Tov Trovnpov Onaavpov exBarre Tovnpa. ” N€yw SE 
(oe fal ¢‘/ a en ’ \ / » 
bpiv OTL Tav pnua apyov 0 NadXnooVaLWW of avOpwrot, 
> 1 , \ SoA / SG / bt 37 2 
aToo@covew TeEpt avTOD NOyor Ev npwépa Kploews. ~ EK 
\ a , f A 
yap TOV NOywV Gov SiKalwOnon, Kal EK TOV NOYwY GoU 
, 
Katadicad Onan. 
38 To 3 lO b) a \ a , 
OTe amexpiOnoay avT@® TWes TOY YpapLpaTtéwy 
Yd / t 
kal Papicaiwy Réyovtes, AvdacKare, Oédopev aro 
lal A“ rn ¢ c \ 3) a lal 
cod onpetov ide. “o 5€ arroxpiOels eimev avtois, 
\ \ a al 
Tevea trovnpa Kat povyadis onpetov eémitntet, Kat 
a ’ f ’ A A A A 
onpetoyv ov SoOnaeTal avTH Eb 1) TO OnpEtov lwva Tov 
, 40 ¢/ \ 5 sy a > A / a 
mpopntov. “@amep yap nv “lavas év tH Koihlia Tov 
/ a ¢ / A Us 
KNTOUS TpEis NMépas Kal TpEls VUKTAS, OUTWS EoTAaL O 
e\ A > , le) n A nr € 
vids Tov avOperrov €v TH Kapdia THs yHs TpEls nuépas 
a Ui a) 

Kal Tpeis vdKTas. “ avdpes Nuveveirar avactycovtar év 
an / a SS A 
TH KpioeL peTa THS YyEveas Ta’TNS Kal KaTaKpLVOvTW 

’ / fe / , a 
aUTHV, OTL pmEeTEvoncay els TO KHpvypa lw@va, Kal dod 
fal > a e 9 
mretov Iwva ode. ” Bacidtcca votou éyepOnaetat ev 
TH Kploe peta THS yeveas TavTNS Kal KaTaKpLVEl avTHY, 
/ > a t a fo b A 

ore NAOEY x THY TEPAaTaY THS YS aKxodoat THY Godpiay 

Loroue@vos, Kai (ood mAElov LoNom@vos woe. 
/ \ ‘ a ’ A 
“”Orav d5€ 76 axabaptov mredpa e€€XOn aro Tov 
’ / / ’ ’ / / a ’ t 
avOporou, diépxetar Sb avidpwv tétav Gntovy ava- 
\ ’ coy AA, , 5) \ a 7 
mavolv, Kal ovx evpicxer. “ ToTE éyet, Eis Tov otKov 

/ if n \ ¢€ 
prov émuatpéyra obey €EnrOov. Kai Ody evpioKer axo- 

/ SG / 

Nalovta cecapwpévoy Kal Kexoopnpévov. * TOTE TrOpEve- 
na \ , 
Tat Kal TaparapBaver weP Eavtod éxta Erepa Tvev- 
pata Tovnpotepa éavTod, Kal cloeXOdvTa KaToLKel Exel, 
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, \ oo» oon) / ) / 
Kal ylveTat Ta ExXata TOU avOpwrrov Exeivou xYElpova 
a“ , av U \ ~ lal , rn 
TOV TPWTWY. OVTWS ETAL Kai TH yevea Ta’TN TH 
Tovnpa. 
le wl ») aA le] Lal Ui ¢ 
“"Erte avtov AadovyTos Tots OxXoLs, (dod 7 yNTHpP 
\ 5) \ > a e , »” a 3. ans 
kai ol adedpot avtod elatiKevcay éEw CnrodyTes ai’T@ 
3 47 29 , sca ASS Se nue, , \ 
Nadnoa “elev bé Tis avT@, “ldov 1) pyTHp gov Kal 
A / col 
oi adeXpol cou &Ew EctnKxacw EntodvTés co NaNHoat. 


¢ \ , \ s A , > / 
“6 6€ amoxpiOeis elrev TO REYoVTL alta, Tis éotw 


c , \ / b Jaa \ e ’ / 49 \ 
7) PNTHP pov, Kal TiVES Eloly ot adeXdol pov; * Kai 
/ nr ’ lal \ \ \ >) lal 
EXTELVAS THY YXElpa aU’TOD ETL Tos palnTas avTOD 
s >) \ ¢ , \ e a] / A 50 7 
elev, “1dov 1 pntnp pov Kal of adedpoi pov OoTLS 
x , \ / an / A 5) 
yap av Toman TO OéAnua Tod TaTpOS ov TOD ev ovpa- 
a oe > \ \ t / 
vows, aVTOS pov abedos Kai adedp2) Kal pnTHp eaTiv. 
1? Aime ROMA. ’ / ? \ Clin rete ©. 
13 Ev 7h npyépa exeivn e&eXGdv 6 noobs éx 
A , ’ ‘ \ 2 \ A 
THS otKias exabnto Tapa THv Odraccay. * Kal cuUVn- 
\ , \ vw / ad ’ \ , 
yOnoav Tpos avTov oVAOL TOANOL, WATE AVTOV ELS 
la ’ / aA \ lal c Vv ’ \ \ 
Totov €uBavta Kabjobar, Kai Tas O dyNos ET TOV 
> \ e / , lal \ ’ 
atytaNov elaTnKel. *Kal €XadXnoEV avTOls ToANA eV 
a / > \ r € / lal 
TapaPorats, Néywv, “ldov &&nAOev O oTElpwy TOD 
/ 4 - see \ \ 
oTeipew. “Kal €v TH oTreipew avTovy a pev émEcEV 
\ \ ¢ / \ Ss \ \ \ / 
Tapa THv 0ddv, Kal 7AOEv TA TeTEWa Kal KaTépayeV 
> U 5 \ ” by \ \ / wd ’ 
avta. °adra b€ Erecev eri TA TETPWON OTOU OUK 
oy a / \ ’ / / \ \ \ 
elyev ynv TwoXAnV, Kal evOéws cEavérerey bua TO jL1) 
y ' Ae Tee Nes, } / 
éyew Babos yns' ° nXlov 6é avarelNavTos exavyaticOn, 
\ yA NY 7 7 / 
Kal Oud TO pr) exew pifav eEnpavOn. * adra b€ Errecev 
, \ \ , ‘ \ > 4 € wv A ; / 
emit Tas axavOas, kai avéBnoav ai axavOat Kali arreé- 
’ / ~ U \ U \ a \ \ 
myigav avTd. *addra 6 érecey emi THY yHY THY KAaAHY 
\ 25 (8 / \ \ e / a be € / a be 
Kal €0L00U KapTrov, 0 mév ExaTov, 0 O€ EEnKoVYTA, O OE 
/ ¢ 3 ’ 
Tplaxovta. ° 0 éywy Ota dKovéeTo. 
WO Pee > a , 
Kai mpocedOovtes of pabnral eitrav avto, Avati 
nr al > nr \ > 5 
€v TapaBodais Nanrels avTois; “6 bé aTroxpilets etmrev 
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fol / c an / a ‘ , a 

avtois OTe ‘Tuiv déd0Tar yvovat Ta puvotnpia THs 
/ A ’ a ’ / \ ] / 12° 

Baciretas Tov ovpavar, exetvos 5€ ov déd0TAaL. ” daTIS 
\ 14 > s ’ - \ , aa 

yap éxet, d00nceTat avt@ Kal TepiccevOnoeTat’ baTIS 

\ ’ ” \ ON ” ) f ’ ’ , A 13 \ 

d€ ovK yet, Kal 0 Eyer apOncetat am’ avrov. ™ bid 

lal ’ rn » lal A of / 

TOUTO ev TapaBonrais avTois AAAG, OTL BréETrOVTES Ov 
, Y 3 , ’ ’ OX A 
Pr€rrovaw Kal AKovOVTES OUK GKOVOUTW OVSE GULLODaLW. 
14 \ > a ’ a ¢ , ¢ fh ¢ 
kal avatdnpovtat avtois » mpodynteta “Hoaiov 1) 
Nd a Nea oucaeod Neen \ n BN 
éyouoa, Axon axovoeTe Kal ov fr) ovVHATE, Kal Bré- 

/ \ bs \ 15 t (S 
movtes BrEeYeTe Kat ov pur) lOnTe. “ eraydvOn yap 7 
, an aA 1 \ A 3 N / 
Kapdia TOV aod ToVTOU, Kai Tots oly Bapéws rKovcar, 
Ni \ ’ Ni ’ fal , / y 
Kal Tors 0pOarpors avToy éxaupvoar, prjToTe iSwow 
cr ’ a \ a ’ \ > Uy \ a / 
Tois opOarpols Kal Tois Waly aKolawow Kal TH Kapdia 
rn \ 3 J \  / , Rae. an 
cvveoW Kal eTLOTpEWwow, Kal (dcopat avTov’s.  buwv 
\ 1 Chas \ oo / \ > 
b€ paxadptor of opOadpot OTe PrEtrOVoLWW, KaL Ta OTA 
e a / ’ , aye 2) \ \ / ¢ an or 
UVH@VY OTL aKkoOVoUGL. anv yap Neyo viv ort 
“a > / ’ n cay / 
ToNAol Tpopntar Kal Sixator éTEOUUnTay ioetv a PrE- 
’ Ss \ ’ a \ > / ’ 
TETE, KAL OVK ElOaY, KaL aKOVGAaL & aKoveETE, Kal OUK 
/ 
1)KOUG QD. 
ig ¢ a 5 , - \ a 
““Tyueis otv axovoate Tiv TapaBodny tov omel- 
19 \ > , \ / a , 
pavTos. TAVTOS AKoVOVTOS TOV AOyov THS PactrElas 
\ \ / / ¢ ¢ , \ 
Kal {41} TUVLEVTOS, EPYETaL O Tovnpds Kal apTrater TO 
? / ? a / ya regione NS ¢ \ 
éoTrappévov €v Th Kapdia avTov' oTOS eoTW O Tapa 
\ eO\ / 20 ¢ Nea OIE \ 1 , 
THy odov omapels, “0 € emt Ta TeTPedN oTapeEls, 
eon , c \ , , ’ \ 1)\ \ aA 
OUTOS EST O TOV OYOY aKovwY Kali EVOS pEeTa Yapas 
/ ’ {? A 2 > 4 \ ’ € nr ’ \ 
AapBavwv avtov' * ovK eyes 6€ pifay év éavT@® adr 
/ / ’ / 6e / nv PS) lal Py \ 
TpocKatpos eat, yevouevns O€ Oriews 17) diwypod dia 
\ t 1A. PGW a5) \ we 
Toy NOyov evVOs cxavdanrifeTar. ™ 6 bé eis Tas axavOas 
u @ f ’ ¢ \ / > i Ce / 
OTAPELS, OVTOS EOTLY O TOY NOYoV axoVwr, Kal 7 EpyLVAa 
le) ,A \ ig ° u A / \ 
TOU al@VOS Kal 7 ATaTN TOU TAOVTOU oUpmTVITYEL TOV 
f No, / 23 ¢ de SeaAN s) \ a 
Noyov, Kal AkapTos yiveTat. O 0€ ETL THY KAXNHV YynV 
/ of ’ \ , 
OTTApEls, OVTOS ETTLY O TOV AOYOV AKOVwWY Kal CUVLELS, 
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me \ a \ mie \ . , ¢ \ eer 
Os 51) Kaptrohopel Kal Trovet O ev ExaTov, o b€ EEnKovTa, 
0 6€ TplaKoYTa. 
“”"NDAnv TapaBor)v tapéOnxev adTois éywr, 
CA) 0 id B \ if nn ’ a ’ fa} / i 
powwOn 1) Baciela THYV ovpavav avOpdTw@ aei- 
pavtt Kadov amépa €v TO ayp@ avTov. “ éy b€ TO 
cabevoew Tods avOpatrovs HOev avToU Oo €xOpds Kal 
tf a lal 
eréctreipey Eilavia ava pwécov Tov citov Kal amnnbev. 


26 0 


\ » / € / \ \ ] / 
OTe O€ EBAaTTHOEV 0 YXOPTOS Kal KapTroY ETroinge?, 


27 


\ 

Tote epavyn Kai Ta brFavia. mpoaerOovtes S€ ot 
a rn ’ / 3 ’ a / ’ \ x 
SovAOL TOV oiKOdeaTrOTOU Eitroy avT@, KUpte, OVX’ KAO 

y rn n ; a / > 
oméppa eoreipas ev TH T@ aypm; Tobey ovy ExEL 
28 ¢ \ » 5) A 5) \ v A 
fitvavia; “6 O€ fy avtois, ’EyOpds avOpwros TovTo 
Le \ a , n > 
éroincev. of b€ dovdNOL avT@ Réyouaw, Mé€rews ovy 
ue , / 
amenNOovtes curdréEwpev atta; “6 dé gdyoiv, Od, 
/ tf \ / > / vA , al 
pymote avdAdNEyouTeEs Ta CiCavia ExplCwonTe Apa avTots 
\ a 30 »¥ f ’ 4 J 
TOV OCTOD. abete cvvavédvecbar apdotepa péexpe 
Tov Oepicpov, Kai €v Katipm Tov Oepicpod ep Tots 
Gepictais, XvAdEEaTE Tpw@toy Ta Eilavia Kal dyoaTe 
\ rc , Lal 
avTa eis Oeapds Tpos TO KaTaKa’oat avTa, Tov b€ ciToV 
3 / 
acuvayayete els THY aTroOnKnY jou. 
Uy \ f a 
“"ANAnY TapaBorny tapéOnKkev avTois éywv, “O- 
€ / nr 3 rad r 
pola éotly 1 Baciiela THY OvpavoOV KOKK@ TWWaTEaS, 
ov NaBov avOpwros éatreipev Ev TO Ayp@ avtov’ ™ Od 
ov ie P Ey eee 
/ / b] if. a 
PLKpOTEpo pév EoTLY TaYT@Y TOY oTEpuaTaV, oTaV bE 
, n a a ! > Nie iss / / 
avénOn, welfov TOV AaYAaVwY EoTLV Kal ylverat Sévdpor, 
A \ n an > 
w@aote €XOciy Ta TeTEWAa TOU OUpavov Kal KaTacKnVOL 
na ; a 
év Tois KNAbOLS AUTOU. 
8” AAnv TapaBodynv EXadnoev avTois, ‘Opola erty 
/ cm bs) se) a a 
7 Bacirela tov ovpavav Cun, tiv AaBovca yuvr 
C2 > , t / / a e 5) , 
evéxpuyev eis adevpov cata Tpia, Ews od elusdOn 
drov. “Tavta ravta édXadnoev 6 “Inoovs év trapa- 
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lal na if \ a 
Borats Tois oxo, Kat Ywpis TrapaBorns odvdév 
, SLA 35 a \ \ . A 
€Xanet avtois, © ows mANnpwOn TO pnOEev dia Tov 
f / ’ / fal 
mpopntov Neyovtos, AvolEw €v TapaBorats TO cTopa 
1 77 > \ a 
pov, epevEopat kexpuppeva aro KataBonns. 
/ ’ \ ” > 
Tote agels tovs oxdovs ndAOev Eis TY oiKlar. 

\ A ,’ Lot e \ ’ A / / 

Kal TpoanrOov avT@ oi wabntai avtov NéyovTes, Ppa- 
pe te : 2 ; 2 
gov nuiy tiv TapaBordyjy tav Eilaviwy tov aypov. 
37 ¢ N 6) Ge} s ‘oO [ \ \ / 

0 6€ atroxpiOels ettrev, ‘O orrelpwy TO Kadov oTréppa 
> \ c on yA eS) 1 € Nea 1 > ¢ 1 - 
€oTl 0 Vids TOU avOpwTrou, 0 bE aypos EaTW O KOT MOS 
$8 \ \ \ / e Lo) e CaN a , 

TO O€ KaXOY OTTEppa, OVTOL ELoLY OL Viol THS BacireElas* 

\ \ t Pee e CaN a a 39 ¢ Nees \ ¢ 
ta b€ Cifavia elo ot viol Tov Tovnpod, “6 dé EXOpos o 

, / ¢ / € \ 
oTreipas avta €oTwy 0 dvaBoros* 0 b€ Oepicpos cuvTéELa 

an > e Se fa) oy) gece 9 40 7 
atavos é€otw, ot 6€ Oeptatai ayyedol eiow. “ @oTrEp 

x / \ f \ \ / icA 
ovv ouddEyeTal Ta [ilavia Kai Tupl KaTaKaleTat, OUTWS 
” ’ n / a A 419 Rene ey 
éotat €v TH ouTENEla TOV aiMvos. “ aTTOTTENEL O ULOS 

a ’ / \ ’ / ] an \ I Se b] 
Tov avOpwrrou Tovs ayyédous avTOU, Kal TUANEEOVT WW eK 

lal / % n / \ / \ \ 
Ts Baotelas avToD TavTa Ta oKaVOada Kal TOvS 
2 \ a 5) \ > \ 
Kal Badovaw avtovs els TI)V 

/ n [ees | n ¢€ \ \ ec 
Kapvov TOU Tupos* éxet EaTat 0 KavOwos Kal Oo Bpv- 


a \ 5) 
TOLOUVTAS TiV avoular, 


an b] / / e U Cd 
ypos TOV ObovT@Y. “ TOTE Ot SiKatol ExNApApOVTW WS O 
lel / la) \ , fal Ce OW) Se 
NALos €v TH BacirEla Tov TaTpOS a’TOV. O EXwV WTA 
/ 
aKOVETO. 
¢ / A , lal A 
““Opola é€otiv n Bacirela Tov ovpavav Oncavpe 
/ > an ’ lal a ¢€ \ v v x 
KEKpUL EVO eV TO AYP@, OV Evpwy aVvOpwros Exper, 
n a AIG / \ A / ee 
Kal aTO THS Yapas aVTOU VTayEl Kal TwEL TavTAa doa 
ll Oe / \ , \ ’ a 
eye Kal ayopater Tov aypov éxetvov. 
/ i c , rn , rn 
“Tladwv opoia éotly 1 Bacirteia Tov ovpavov 
> 6; , > , A + Nee / 346 0 \ 
avOpore éutropw CntovdyvTe KaXovs wapyapitas’ ~ evpwy 
Ne: , > \ J U 
€ €va TroAUTyov papyapitny aTehOwy TéTpaKev TAVTA 
a Ss ’ / ,’ / 
oo e’yeY Kal nrYOpaceV avTor. 
: ; A ee 
“Tlavw opota éotiv 7 Baciriela Tov ovpavwr 
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’ , a EE ¢ q 
yévous cuvayayouon “Av ore erAnpwOn avaBiBa- 
Sen 8 \ > \ \ t 
cavtTes €mt Tov aiytadov Kat KablcavTes cuvédeEav 
- \ Y4 V4 f/ 
Ta Kaa els ayyn, Ta O€ capa Ew EBadov. * odTwS 
a , a ral ’ » 
éotae ev TH TUVTENELA TOU ai@vos’ eEENEVGOVTAL Ci ay- 
mx \ \ y A 
yedot Kal apopiovaw Tovs Tovnpovs ex pécov THY b4- 
5 ~ , \ 5 \ , a 
Kaiov, “Kat Badrovow avtovs els THY KapwvoY TOU 
6 ] las 4 ¢ \ ¢ lal 
mupos’ €Kel é€oTat 0 KAaVOuoS Kal 0 Bpvypos Tar 
> 
OOOVTMD. 
5 if n / , . A 
‘Suvixate tavta mwavta; Réeyovow avtw, Nai. 
2. ¢ . > > aA \ a a 
"6 b€ elev avtois, Ata TovTo Tas ypapmaTtevs 
\ eX / a b) a a U > 
pabntevdeis TH Bactrtela Twv ovpavay Obpmolos eat 
,’ s ’ / ad > ‘ > An 
wOpere@ oikodertroTyn, oaTis eKBadrEL eK TOU Anoav- 
i ey a \ , 
pou avToU Kawa Kai Tradata. 
53 K \ > J ef ,’ / w a | Le \ s 
Kal eyévero ore eTéAETEV O “Inaovs Tas TapaPoXas 
; a ae 54 We \ > \ / 
TavTas, meThpev exelOevr. “Kal Edy eis Try TaTploa 
nd La] ep) / ’ \ > a a , fal / 
avTou €dloacKey avTovs ev TH CUVAywYH avT@V, BaTE 
U ,’ \ / / 
extAnocecbOat avtots Kat Réyew, lodev tovt@ 1 
/ / \ id , 55 ’ a } ] ¢ rn 
copia avTn Kal ai duvapers; * ovxX oUTOS eaTW oO TOU 
/ if? ’ ¢ / , a / ‘ 
TEKTOVOS VIOS; OVY 1) pyTHP avToV éyeTar Mapray 
ens. \ , nos Py 
Kal of aderpol avtov “laxwBos cal lwond Kail Liwwv 
NS , 56 \ ees \ b) a SN an ‘ 
kat “lovéas; “Kai al aderpai avtov ovyt Tacat pds 
a > , > , a , 57 
npas elaiv; ToOev ovv TOUTw TaU’Ta TraVTa; ™ Kal éoKav- 
ly > > a c \ ’ Ls 5 ? n ’ 
dadifovto év atte. o b€ “Inaovs eimev avtois, Ovx 
y / v ’ \ > a / cr 
got TpopnTns ATLwos EL pr) EV TH TaTpio. Kal ev TH 
’ co) 58 \ > i a es 
oikia avTov. “Kal ovK emoincev Exel SvVapets TTOA- 
’ , a 
ras bia THY aTLCTIaV aLTa@r. 
14 17 ? / a no» Sey oS ¢ , 
v €xelv@ TH Kalp@ nKxovaev Hpwdns 6 TeTpap- 
\ , \ , a g > a ’ fal 
xns THY axonv ‘Inaov, “Kai eimev Tois Tato avToU, 
Rue i 5 > ‘ e tee SEAN Ss, oa 
Oitos éotiv Iwavyns 0 Bartictns* avtos nyépOn aro 
rn la) la) ? a ’ 
TOV vexpaV, Kal dia TOUTO ai Suvamers Evepyovow ev 
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> = 3 ¢ \ ‘H w)) a / a \ r, T fe i es 
avtTw. “0 yap Hpwdns xpatncas tov “lwavyny &n- 
> > a ma 2% ¢ 
aev avtov Kai év TH puraKH aTréBeTo Sua ‘Hpwdidba Tv 
yuvaixa Pirlrrov Tob ddedhpod avrov. * &devev yap 
, r ,’ ,’ / ’ 5 
avT@ 0 ‘lwavyns, OvK éEeativ cot éyew avtnv. ° Kat 
, \ ] Ta) 3 ’ 
GéXwy avtov arokreivar éboBnOn tov OXAOV, OTL WS 
’ “ , A 
Tpopitny avtov eiyov. *yeveriow 5é yevopévows Tov 
€ / ~ / ¢ i Lal ¢ , ,’ - 
Hpwdov apxyjcato 7 Ouvyarnp Tis Hpwdiados ev To 
, \ oo» ne ; 70 > of ¢ , 
péeow Kat npecev To Hpaidn, * d0ev wed Spxov wporo- 
. A fol «\ ’ ’ ‘ \ 
yncev avty dovvar 0 éav aitnontar. “1 8é Tpopi- 
a c \ in) \ ’ a 
Bacbcica To THs pNTpds avTns, Ads or, bnaly, 
Vs \ by , a a 
ade eri wlvaxe tiv Kepadv Twavvouv tov Barricrod. 
i¢ \ ida 
* Kal AvTNGels 6 Bacirers bia Tods OpKous Kal TOUS 
/ as I } On 10 \ / ’ 
guvavaxerpevous exehevoev SoOnvat, Kal méuras are- 
, nr A , 
Keparicev lodvyny év Th puraKy. ' Kab vex On 1 Kean») 
avtov émlt mlvaxi Kai €600n t® Kopaclo, Kal aveyKev 
TH pytpt avTns. ™ Kal mpocedOdrtes of pabnral adrod 
3 \ Le) \ v ,’ / \ ’ / ’ / 
npav To TMTOma Kai EOaray avrov, Kal éNOovTES aTrijry- 
lal A 3 \ f , 
yerray T@'Inood. " axobaas d€ 6 “Inoods aveydpynoer 
yin > / ’ ” / 35 ss \ 
exeiOey év mrolw eis Epnuov téomov kat idtav' Kal 
t / ’ A lal ar 
aKovaavTes of OxXNoL HKONOVOnTAaV alta weth amo Tov 
TONEY, 
S ’ 5) 
“Kai é€eXOay eidev roby OxXov, Kal €orrrayyvlcOn 
A 4 , t > n 
ém autois Kal éOeparevcevy todls appwortous avrar. 
“orplas 5€ yevouévns mpoohrOov atte of pabnral 
¢ dé By 
Néyoutes, "Kpnuos éotw 6 Toros Kai 7 Bpa Hdn Twap- 
r » ivf ,’ , 
nrGev' amodvaov Tos OxXAoUS, Wa arEedOovTES eis TAS 
i ’ n ’ ¢ ’ rn 
KO"as ayopacwow éavtois Bpwpata. * 6 b€ “Inaods 
5 ’ ~ , / +” > Aye / ’ a 
eimrev avtois, Ou xpelav Eyovow arerbeiv’ SdT€ adrois 
G rn a 1 (ae \ , SEAN 5) 4 
mets aye. “ol d€ éyoucw avTo, OvK éyoper 
ie ’ \ / v \ , > t 18 ¢ \ s 
@de et yun) mévte aptovs Kal dvo0 iyOvas. %6 b€ elzrey, 
Dépeté por de avto’s. “Kal Kerevcas Tods ox OUS 
C2 
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> (nd rN ce / \ td v 
avaknOnvat ert TOU yopTov, NaBov Tods TévTE apToUs 
‘ , / , ’ 
Kal Tos dv0 iyOvas avaBréWas eis TOV ovpavov EvrO- 

4 lal a v 
ynoev, Kal KrNacas Edwxev Tots pabyntais Tods apTovs, 
c \ \ a »” 20 \ ” / \ 
of d€ pabnral Tots byDo.s. Kal épayov tTaytTes Kal 
5) 5 an a 
éyoptacOncay, Kai pay TO Tepiocetoy TAY KNaTpA- 
twv O@dexa Kopivovs TANpELS. “of OE éEcOlovTES oaV 
avopes Woel TEVTAKLTYiNLOL Ywpis YUVaLKaY Kal Tat- 
dlwv. 
99 \ , / ,’ / \ \ ’ a ’ 
Kai evdéws nvayxacev Tovs padntas éuSnvar ets 
~ a , ’ A e 
TO TOloy Kal Tpoayely avToV els TO Tépav, Ews ov 
’ / \ ” 23 \ > / \ ” 
amokvayn Tovs oXXous. Kal aTroNVcas TOUS OXYOUS 
/ ’ 5) ‘ 
avéByn eis TO Opos KaT idlav TpocevEacBat. Orias be 
a 2) an 2 \ a y / rn 
ryevomevns Lovos nv eket. ™ TO O€ TROLOY On pécoV TNS 
> \ n os 
Paracons jv Bacavifopevov UTS TaY KULAT@V’ HY yap 
5) co» 25 l \ an an 
evavTios 0 avepwos. ~ TeTaptn O€ pvdAaKH THS VUKTOS 
nOev Tpos avTovs TEpLTaTaY eTt THY BaXacaay. ™ Kal 
’ / ,’ \ e \ ? \ los / 
toovTes avTov of pabyntal emt THs Oadacons TepiTra- 
n ) / / os 
TouvTa eTapayOnoav éyovtes OTL Pavtacpa éoTw, 
an - 27 ’ 

Kal amo Tov PoBov éexpakay. “evOds dé éNadXnoev 
lal a , r 
avTois Réeywv, Oapseite, eyo eEipe’ pur) oPetobe. 
9 ’ a / = i> 
“amoxpllelts d€ avt@ o Ilérpos etrrev, Kupue, ef od el, 

A ' 9 A e 
Kédevoov pe eAOciv pos ce eml Ta Vdata. “6 Oé 
, an / 
elmev, "EXE. Kal xataBdas ard tov mrolov Ilétpos 
, ’ \ Ne ey > a \ \ ’ &. 
TepieTraTnaey eT Ta VOaTa EOety pds Tov “Incour. 
/ » 3 U ’ f 
° Brér@v Sé Tov dvewov iaxupov epo87On, Kai apEa- 
/ ” J f -™ / 
pevos Kxatarrovtifer Oat éxpakev Néywv, Kvpie, cwoor 
31 , / be €. 79 a ? / \ a b 
pe. “evOéws 5€ 0 “Inaots Extelvas THY yxeElpa erre- 
2. a \ / lel tf 
AaBeTo avTov Kai Réyer a’T@, “OdiyoTriaTe, Els Th 
2»O7 82 \ b) / ’ fal > \ a b] / 
edlatacas; “Kai avaBavTwy avT@y els TO TWAOloY ExO- 


3 


¢ / gt eit wD a / ‘ 
Tacev o dvepos. ot O€ €y TM TAOLw TpoTEKVYNTAY 


> fal n fal Ss 
avT@ NE€youTes, AXnOas Deod vids ef. 
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“Kat duatrepacaytes 7Oov eri thy ynv eis Vev- 





’ 35 ee) 1 SEEN ¢ a ' 
ynoapeT. ” Kal EmuyvovTEs avTOY Of avdpEs TOU TOTO” 
’ / ’ / ’ li \ 
exelvou amréaTetNay els OANVY THY TEpixwpov Exelvny, 
\ / , lol , f 
Kal Tpoonveykay avT@ TavTas Tos KaK@s ExXOVTAS, 
, JEN o , / an 
kal Tapekadovy avtTov iva povoy aywvtTat TOU Kpa- 
/ a c / ’ A df a , 
omédov TOU i“aTiov avTov' Kal oao0t HrYavTO diEco- 
Onoav. 
15 1 a 5 / a oT AY Sac IN eT i / 
ore TpocepyovTat TH Inoov amo lepocoAvpwv 
a \ n / 2 ce, / 
Papicaio. kal ypappatets NEyouTtes, “Avati ot pabnrat 
/ i U a / 
gov TapaBaivovew THY Tapadoaw Tov TpecBuTEpav; 
/ \ a ef U ’ / 
od yap vimrtovTat Tas yelpas OTav aptov eabiwow. 
¢ \ 5 ’ A id aA 
°6 d€ amoxpiOeis eirev avtots, Avati Kal vets Tapa- 
/ \ ’ \ io i>) \ \ , 
Baivere tiv évtordnv Tov Oeov Sua tTHv Tapadoow 
casa 4¢ \ fa) \ 5) / t T/ \ 
vpov; *o yap eds eveteihato REeywv, Tipa Tov 
/ U ¢ nN / 
Tatépa Kat Tv pnTtépa, Kat, “O KaKxoroyov TatEepa 
3 / / t 5 Gye A \ L a 2 
) pntépa Oavatw Terevtata’ ° Vpuels bE NEéyeTE, “Os av 
U D i 1) Tn pntpl, Awpor o éav && é€pov ade- 
elm TO Tatpi } TN pyTpL, Awpov o ef ep 
an 3 / \ / A » \ / 
ANOS, OU pr) TYLNTEL TOV TATEPA AUTOUV 7 THY pHTEpa 
nr / a i) \ \ 
avtov. ‘Kal nxupdcate Tov oyov Tov Beov bia THY 
c an , a ’ ’ 
Tapaboow vor. ‘VToKpiTal, KadXws eTpodpnTevaer 
a he / ¢e & A / / 
mept vpov ‘Haaias Néywv, *"O aos ovTOs Tois YEieoiv 
a \ ’ rn a ’ , 5) A 
pe TYLa, 7 O€ Kapdia avToY TOppw amTéexXEL aT Epmov" 
/ / / b) / 
* watny 6€ céBovtai we SidacKovTes SidacKadias evTar- 
’ / 
pata avOporwr. 
LO TZN U \ y * ’ a 
Kat tpocxaXecapevos Tov oXAOV ELTTEV aVTOLS, 
: 30 \ / \ 
"Axovete Kal cuviete’ “ov TO ElaEpyYomEvoY Eis TO 
A > \ ’ , 
cToa Kowol Tov avOpwrov, adda TO ExTTOpEvOopeEvoV 
€X TOU OTOMATOS, TOUTO KOLWol TOV dvOpwToV. ™ TOTE 
r € > 80K 5 ¢ 
mpocedOovtes of pabntal Néyovow avT@, Oidas Ort 
e a b) t \ / > / 
oi Papicaion axov’oavtes Tov oyov éecKavdanta Onaav ; 
\ b} > lal / Py ’ ’ 
%6 d€ amoxpiOels eimrev, Ilaca guteia nv ovK éedv- 
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c , c ’ I? ’ f 14 
TevoeVv 0 TATHP fou O oUpavLos ExpLCwOnoeTar. “ dere 
. ¢ / ) \ Lm \ \ 
avTovs’ odnyot elow Tuproi Tudr@V’ TUdros é 
¢ n ’ U b] / Aa 
tudprov éeav odnyn, apportepot eis BoOvvoy trecovvTan. 
15) 53. N oe c / 5 > S ‘ c a 
atroxpWels dé 6 Lérpos eirev avt@, Ppacoy nutv 
aie: \ > ’ \ ¢ Cal ’ ty 
ty twapaBornv. “6 O€ eltrev, “Akuny Kai vpets acv- 
, , lal ie ia} \ > / 
veToL €oTe; "OU voEiTE OTL TAY TO €laTTOpEVOMEVOV 
’ \ f > \ i an \ 9 ’ A 
els TO OTOMA Els THY KOLALaY YwpEl Kal Els abedpova 
5) ! i ON \eD I ? a ! 
exBarrerar; “Ta b€ ExTropevopmeva EK TOV TTOMATOS 
5) a / Jer > A a y 
€x THS Kapdlas é&épyeTat, Kaxelva Kowol Tov avOpw- 
9) \ rn Ios 
mov. “ex yap THs Kapdlas e&épyovTat diadroyiopot 
/ r nn 
Tovnpol, Povot, povxetat, Tropveiat, KNozral, evoo- 
/ 2 on ? lal 
paptupiat, Bracdnuiar. “TavTa éoTW TA KOWodVTa 
ae tal 5) ra 
Tov avOpwrov’ TO S€ avirto Yepow hayely ov Kowol 
Tov avOpwrrov. 
, A c rn ) \ 
* Kal éEerOav exeiOev 0 ‘Inoovs aveydpnoev eis Ta 
VA a 22 — , 
pepn Tupov cal Xwdavos. ™ Kai dod yun) XKavavaia 
’ \ fo (ec eff ’ / ? a ” if 
ato T@Y opiwy éxeivov eEeMMovea Expalev Eyouca, 
>4y> , / e\ ANG , a 
0S 
EXénooy pe, KUpte vids Aaveld: 1 Ouvyatnp pov KaKkas 
/ 23 ¢ \ 5) 5) / aa! t \ 
datpoviterat. o 6€ otk amexpiOn adthH AOoyov. Kat 
U c \ ’ A ’ / SaaeN / 
mpoceNOovtes of pabntal avtov npwrovy avTov deé- 
’ / ere? or , ” c n 
yovtes, “AmréAvaov auTnv, OTL Kpater Omicbev nwov. 
24 ¢ \ ’ \ 5 ’ , / 5 \ > \ 
o 6€ amoxpileis eirrev, OUK aTrectadny et fui) ELS TA 
> I ’ b 25 \ , 
mpoBata Ta atoAwdoTa olxov ‘IopanrX. “1 6€ €A- 
Aov j IT@ NE Ku Bond 
ovaa Tpocextver avUT@ REyovca, Kupte, BonOer por. 
© € ’ s ’ if n 
6 d€ amoxpiOels ei7rev, Ovx Eotw Kadov AaBeEty TOV 
v n / \ n tal , 27: ¢ \ 
aptov tov téxvev Kal Barely Tots Kuvapiow. “n 6€ 
) \ ’ a 
elev, Nat, xvpie’ Kal yap Ta Kuvapia éoOler arro TeV 
ar , r Lal 
Wiyiov TOV TiTTOVTMY ato THS TpaTrélns TOY KUpi@V 
, rn 28 / , \ c , nr sS b ely) a 
auTov. Tote amoxpllels o ‘Inaous eitrev avTn, °O 
‘ , € if. A / id / 
yuval, meyarn cou » TlaTis’ yevnOntw coe ws OéreLs. 
/ ig / , A , \ a 0 
Kat (abn n Ovyatnp avTHs aro THS Wpas exelvys. 


ae a Pe) er eee a eS ee er ee sy 


——— 
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29 \ \ > a ous cr 5 ¥ 
Kai petaBas éxetOev 0 Inoovs nev Tapa tiv Oa- 
lal TR > 
Naccav THs Vadidalas, Kai avaBas els TO dpos éxaOnTOo 
A 3 \ n XA \ 
éxel. “Kal mpoonOov avT@® dydou TrOANOL EyxorTES 
bd ic. a / , s 
pe? éavtT@y ywrovs, TUPAoVs, KwHovs, KUANODS Kal 
€ / / A 2) \ \ \ , 
ETEpouS TOAXOUS, Kal Eppiipay a’TOUS Tapa Tovs Todas 
> CV > , 31 7 c 
avtou’ Kat éGepamevoey avtovs, “wate Tos ByAOUS 
/ / \ ce id cr 
Gavpacar BrérrovTas Kwhovds NadovVTAs, KUANODS UyLeEts 
\ \ a \ \ L i 
Kal YwXoUS TepiTaTouYTas Kal TUddovs PXETOVTAS 
NDS. \ \ ’ , 
Kat edo£acav Tov Beov ‘lopann. 
39 ¢ \ >) a / \ 
*"O 6€ “Incots mpockarecapevos Tors pabntas 
’ a > x / ’ \ \ ” vA oe 
avTov elmev, STrayyvifopat ETL TOV OXAOV, OTL 707 
¢ J lal / Ne ~ ’ By / 
NEPAL TpEls TpoTpmevovolv pol Kal OVK EXOVOW TL 
, . \ , a > \ ’ ’ , 
paywow Kal amodvcat avtTods vyaTets ov Oda, 
’ , nr 5, nr t Lal 33 / , Lal 
pnmote exrxv0aow ev TH 000. * Kal éyouTw avT@ 
€ / f Ch ern) b) ? / y SB 
ot pa@nrai, Ilo@ev nuiv év épnuia aptot tocovtot 
/ fi a) Gy Wy / ’ rn 
@OTE YopTacat byNOV ToTOUTOV; * Kal REYEL AUTOS 
(ee) fal / wt yy ce \ 5 ¢ U 
o Inaots, Ilocovs aptovs ExeTe; ot 6€ eizrov, Emra, 


Kat oAdtya lty@ldua. * Kal mapayyeiias TO OXAw 


3 


b] a > \ \ a 36». \ ¢ \ v 
qareceiy emt THY YynV,  éXaBEv TOVs ETTA ApTOUS 


Kal Tos lyOvas, evyapiatncas eExdacev Kal €didou 
Tois paOntais, of S€ pabntal Tois dydow. ™ Kat 
épayov TavTes Kal éyoptacOncar, Kal TO Teptocevor 
TOV KNaCLATOY Hnpav éErTa oTupioas TANHpELS. * ot 
d€ éobiovtes naoav TeTpakicyirwoe vdpes Yopis Yu- 
yvatKOV Kal TaLlolwv. 

* Kal azrodvoas Tovs dyNovs évéBn Els TO TAotor, 
Kal nev eis Ta opta Mayadav. 16 ‘Kai m™poaenGov- 
res of Papicaios Kal Laddoveaion weipafovtes enpo- 
THoaY AUTOV Onmeiov EK TOU OVpavoU eémoetEaL avTots. 


"0 6€ amoKpiOels eimev avtois, “Ovias yevopévns 


‘ g sh 
Neyete, Evdia, wuppafes yap 6 ovpavos’ * Kai Tpwi, 
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, / \ id 
Xnpepov Yemwov, Tuppater yap otvyvalwv o ovpavos. 
\ fal ,’ a , 
TO “EV TPOTwTOV TOU Ovpavo’ ywoaKeTe SiaKxpivEew, TA 
\ ~ A a ’ , 
d€ onucia Tov Kaipov ov dvvacbe; *yeved Trovnpa Kal 
\ rad ,’ tal al ’ 
peovyarts onpetov emitntet, Kal onpelov ov doOncerat 
’ lal lal , aA ‘ 
avTH el porn TO onpelcov “lwva. Kal KaTarITOY avTous 
amnnbev. 
a , ; e 
> Kat éXOovtes of pabnrat ets TO Tépav érredaBovTo 
ny lal 5 ae: A Ss , A c Cal 
aptous raBew. °o de “Incovs eimev avTois, “Oparte 
, , \ an an 
Kal mpocéyeTe ato THS CUpns Tov Papicaiov Kat 
/ e lal 
Laddouxaiov. ‘oi b€ Svedoyifovto év éavTots é- 
v4 > ,’ a 
yovtes OTe "Aptous ovK éXaBopmev. * yvors d€ 6 “Inaovs 
5 mrlh/ / , id r ’ U A 
eivrev, Ti dsuaroyifecbe év éavtois, odvyoTicToL, OTL 
; , > , = , 
aptous ovK érXaBete; ° ovtrw voEiTe, OVSE pYNmovEvETE 
\ / / rn 
TOUS TEVTE APTOVS TOV TEVTAKLTXLAMLwY Kal TrOTOUS 
, ~ / 10 9X \ ¢ \ oo» a 
Kopivous edaPete; * ovde Tos ETA ApToUS TOY TETPAKI- 
/ \ , t nr Ss 
oxXiNwv Kal ToTas oTupibas éXaBeTE; “ Tas OU voEtTE 
ig A r \ U 3 Cc oA \ a 
OTLOU TEplt apTwY EiToy Uuly; TpocexeTeE SE ato TNS CU- 
rn , 9 A 
uns Tov Dapicaiov Kai Laddoveaiwy. ” ToTe cvynKkav 
wh > ‘2 & bes) 
OTL OUK ElTTEV TpocexEL aTrO THS EYpns TOV dpTwV, AANA 
’ \ a an a 
amo THS Sibayns Tov Papicaiwy Kxai Laddoveaior. 
3) \ \ laa} an / Yr a 
EN e@v 5€ 6 “Incovs eis Ta pépn Kaicapelas THs 
/ , 4 ‘ ] nr 
DirirTov npota Tovs pabntas avTov Réyov, Tiva 
/ by s a ’ 
éyovaw of avOpwrrot eivat Tov viov Tov avOpaTrov; 
c 5 \ 

“ot d€ etrav, Of pev “lwavyny tov Barrictny, addot 
Ne / 2 Nee / A as an a 
dé “HXdav, érepou b€ “lepeuiay 7) eva Tov mpopytav. 

15 / ’ Ade r \ , t % 16> 
Neve avTois, ‘Twets d€ Tiva pe NéyeTe elvar; *° arro- 

X i s r 

Kpilets S€ LXipwwv Ilétpos eiwev, XV ef 0 Xpiotos 6 
ey an Oe rn re rn 17 3 \ be (ee } a 

vios Tov Oeov tov favtos. ™ atroxpibeis b€ 0 “Inaovs 

eitrev avT@, Maxapuos ei, Liuwv Bap “lwva, ore cap 
\ e > , ‘ / ’ ’ € / is ’ 

Kal aia ovK aTexaduWev col aXX oO TaTHnpP jou O eV 
rc b) a 18 ? \ ff / ¢/ \ a f 

Tots ovpavots. “Kayo € cot NEyw OTL ad et TléTpos, 
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\ ’ \ U A , ’ t \ ’ I? 
Kal Tl TAUTYH TH TETPA OlKOOOMHTw LOU THY EKKANC LAD, 
\ , ied ,’ , Syanie 19 \ , \ 
Kal TUAAL AdoU OU KATIE YVOOVTW aUTIHS. * Kal OW@ow GOL 
\ ral r if a ,’ an Ne et oN ’ 
Tas KNEloas THS Bacirelas TOV OUpaVvaY, Kal 0 Eav SnoNS 
> \ a A ” / , lal >) lal \ a 
emi THS YyNns EaTat SedEewevoy Ev Tos OUpavots, Kal O 
XY / 2, \ fo a yy / ’ a , 
€av AVONS ETL THS YNS EaTAaL NEAVMEVOV EV TOLS OUpPAa- 
fa 20 / I a lal ivf \ 
vots. ToTe OteoTeiAaTo Tols paOnTais iva pundevi 
/ ~) / ,’ (4 7 / 
El TWO OTL AUTOS ETTW O NpLoTos. 
’ \ 1 0 @ it A ! A 
"Amo Tote HpEato 0 “Inaods Secxview Tots abn- 
fal b) foW df an , \ ’ ¢ / ) re 
tais avTov OTe det avtov ets ‘“lepooddupa arredOety 
\ \ aA b] \ & / \ ’ if 
Kat Toda TaGety ato TMV TpEeTBUTEpaV Kai apXLEpE- 
\ / \ ’ aA \ a / 
ov Kal Yypampatéwy Kat amoxtavOnvat Kal TH TpPITH 
¢€ , ’ > 22 \ / ,’ \ € f 
npepa eyepOnvar. Kat mpocraPopevos avtov o Ile- 
” E ’ a , a rE ZN, / / nS 
Tpos npEato eriTyav avT@ Eyov, “|News cot, KUpLE 
> AK ld fal 93 ¢ \ Oe a 
ov pn €oTal cou TovTO. “6 d€ aTpadels eiTTEeY TO 
f / , i? an , > 
Hétpw, “Trraye omicw joov, catava’ oKxavoarov ¢i 
9 a e/ > a \ lal la ,’ \ \ ) > 
E“ov, OTL OU ppovels Ta TOV Oeov ara TA TV av- 
f 
OpaTrwv. 
5 1 eC. 4 a 5 A A , a an) 
4Tore 0 “Incots etmev tois pabntais avtov, Ki 
Us ’ / ’ a b It ( \ 
Tis OéXet oTlicw wou édOciv, aTapynoacOw éavToV 
\ > U \ b] an ] “ 
Kal apaTw TOV oTaUpoY avTOU, Kal aKodovbelTw OL. 
25 \ DEN / \ \ ’ a n ) f 
0s yap e€av BédXyn THY WuxIV avTOU Toca, aTroNETEL 
’ ff o \ 8 » ’ He \ \ ’ io) ee >, > 
avtnv’ 0s © av atrodéon THv Wyn avToU EvEeKey Epor, 
ts , ’ / 26 / \ ’ / Vv SN 
evpnae avTny. “Tt yap @pednOyjceTat avOpwrros, Eav 
\ I Or ry ‘ \ be \ , A 
TOV KOGLOV OrOV KEponay, THY SE Wuyny avTov Fnpl- 
lal x / / v > / fos = 
wOn; 7 TL d@oer avOpwTos avTadraypa THS WuxXrs 
, nw 27 / \ ¢ eN A , , yy ») 
avtov; ™ wédrer yap Oo vids Tov avOparov Epxer bat ev 
a a an a 5) s , a 
tn S0En Tov TaTpos aUTOU meTa TOY ayyYéhoV avTOU, 
2, r , n 
Kal TOTE aTTobM@oeL ExaoTH KaTa THY TpakEwW avToV, 
98 \ / ié n s A a ec s f 
= dunv NEyw vply, ELoly TWES TOY WE ETTWOTMV OITWES 
> \ / * » id n 
ov pr yevowvtat Oavatouv Ews av idwow Tov viov Tov 
,’ ! >) , , an , , lal 
avOpwrrov Epyomevov ev TH BacireLa avTov. 
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> ¢ , a , Car. 4 
17 ‘Kai pe? npépas && raparapBaver 6 Inoods 
‘ , APS) ’ \ 2 \ 
tov Ilérpov xai “laxwBov Kat ‘lwavynv tov adedrdpov 
. rn \ , , ’ \ ’ ” id ‘ , ot 
QUTOU, Kal avadéper avTOVS els dpos vYrnroV KaT LOtav. 
» \ / ” 3 i \ »- \ 
“kal petenopPwOn Eumpocbev avt@v, Kai éhaprev TO 
, fal id \ Sy gs ’ rn , 
TPOTWTOV AVTOU WS O NALOS, TA OE [MaTLA AUTOD eyEeVETO 
x c \ \ » , a «e rn 
NevKa OS TO hos. * Kai idov BhOn avTots Mavons 
kat ‘HXias ocvvradodvTes pet avTov. *arroxpiBeis dé 
» Ile i d “Incov, Kupie, Kkarov é 7 {Le 
o Ilérpos eizrev t@ “Inaod, Kupee, ov €oTW mas 
e Ss , 4 ? r 
woe elvat’ ef OéreEws, Troinow Woe TpEls oKNVAS, Tot 
, \ f - a / Orie / s ear , rn 
piav Kai Mavoet piav cat “HrLa piav. ° éTe avTov 
fa) ‘ / > 
AadovvTos, (dov vepéAn hwtewn EeTEecKiacev avToUs, 
lal / / we! f 
Kat ioov dovn éx THS vehéAns Eyouca, OvTOS éoTw 
er c , @ . / > l , = 
0 VlOS LOU 0 ayaTNTOS, EV @ EVOOKNTA* AKOVETE AUTOD. 
4 , he ad \ U7 
“Kal axovoarvTes of padntai erecay emt TpocwToY 
cal ‘ q a € 
avTav Kai éepoBnOncav sdodpa. ‘Kal mpoondOev o 
ay r \ ¢ , , rn > ao , 6 \ 
noovs Kal awvapevos avtov eimev, “EyépOnte Kat 
an 8? ’ , oes 
pn poBeicbe. “érrapavtes 5€ Tovs opfadpovs avTov 
, / S ) r 
ovdéva eidov et yr) TOV Incody povor. 
es eek / ? A b] aw > Ib 
Kai cataBawovtwy avt@y €x Tov dpous éveTeiNaTO 
I r C39. la} / f ay yy \ ed oe 
autois 0 ‘Incods rNéEyov, Mydevi elrnte TO Gpaya Ews 
> e¢ \ = > , 3 a 3 i 40 Tes 
ov 0 vlos Tov avOpwmov €x vexpov éyepOn. ” Kat 
, 7 4 cd \ / a pd 2 e 
emnpwoTncav avtTov ot pabntal déyovtes, Ti ody of 
a / wi ¢ / cal > lal A 
ypappatets NEyovow ote “HrXtav det €Oety TpeTor ; 
11 c \ , \ i c / \ yy \ 
o 6€ amroxpifeis etmev, “HrXlas piv epyetas Kat 
? t U 1 / \ Ct. a c / 
ATOKATATTHOEL TAVTa. Aéywo O€ viv ote “Hrlas 
= 5 \ > eee ey? ’ Ses / 
non HAOev, Kal OVK ETEYV@TAY aUTOY, GAN éeTrOincaY 
aes, AL ad x c e an , 
éy avT@ baa nOéXnTAaV. OUVTwS Kai O vLOS TOD ay- 
Opwrov perder TacyXYEW UT avT@Y. * TOTE TUYnKAY ot 
padnrat ore mept lwavvov Tov Bartictov citev avtots. 
oa a , 
“Kat €\ovtwy mpos tov dydov, Tpoandev av- 
~ rf 5 \ / ’ 
To WOpwTos yovuTeT@v avToy “Kai éywv, Kupte, 
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#2 t \ er GA / \ i a 
€Xhenocov jou TOV viov, OTL oerAnvLateTaL Kal KaKOS 

’ A , \ / ? lo \ 
Tagxet’ Todakis yap TimTTEL ELS TO TUP Kal TrOA- 

’ 5) Narel: 16 \ ' ’ A 
Aakis Els TO Vdwp. “Kal TpognveyKa avTOV TOiS pa- 

Lal \ ’ 5) , 9) \ fad 
Onrais cov, Kai ove ndvynOnoav avTov Oeparedaat. 
72 \ Nieay ad a > > OSs 

atroxpieis dé 0 “Inoots eimev, °O yevea arictos 

\ / a > c a > - 
Kat Sucotpaypmern, ews Tote pmeO vuov Ecouar; ews 

/ ’ / € aA / 4 ’ \ a 18 \ 
ToTe avégouat vuwy; pepeTe prot avTov ode. “Kal 
> / ’ lal C45 rn Lo ,’ ,’ , a 
emreTipnaey avt@ o Inaovs, kat €EndOev ar’ avtod TO 

Ld \ é e a , \ a 77 
dauoviov, Kat €OepatrevOn 0 Trais ato THS Wpas exelyns. 
19 t , e Ag, A ’ 

Tore mpocedOovtes of pabntai te ‘Inood Kat’ idiav 
4) “ ct fal ,’ ’ ‘ r , 
eltrov, Ara tl nets oux nduyvnOnuev éxBareiv avTo; 
20 © \ , 5) ~ \ \ ? } ca 

o 6€ Neves avTois, Ara THY OALYOTTLGTIaY UuoV’ anY 

. , Can >\ a / € , 
yap Neyw viv, €av ExnTE TicTW WS KOKKOY TWaTEDS, 
D an an ” , M iB Ya @ y ’ va) \ 
epetre TH Oper TouTw, MetaBa EévOev éxel, Kal peta- 

/ \ ’ \ > / (< lal 2 
Bnoerat, Kal ovdey advyatnaer vptv.* 

22 / \ Siena A / 5 

Luotpepopévwy 6€ avtov év tH Vadwrala eizrev 

’ an OY an / S e\ an ,’ 
avtois 0 ‘Inaots, MédXex 0 vidos Tov avOpwrou Tapa- 

J lal ”’ , 23 \ ’ a 
didocAat els yeipas avOporarv, ™ Kat atroKtevodaw 
aa 2 \ a / Coane > / 
avToVv, Kal TH TpiTH NmEepa eyepOnoeTal. Kal édXUT- 
/ 
Onoav oodpa. 
24> / \ XA > r A 

EXOovtwy d€ avtov eis Kadhapvaodp tpoandOov 

ol Ta dlopaypa RapBavovtes ta Ilétpw L eiray 
payee fo s two Ilétpw xai eizrar, 
c , € a 5) a \ / 25 / 
O diacKaros vuwv ov Tere Ta didpaypa; * Aéyer, 
' \ , / ’ \ ’ / / ,’ 
Nat. kat eloedovta ets THV oiKlav mpoépOacev av- 

(re) fa) / / a / ¢ 
tov 0 ‘Inaovs rAéyov, Ti coe Soxet, Xiuwv; of Bace- 

an a an Shoe , , / ey A 
els THS YNS ato Tiv@v NawBavovaw TEAN 7H KHVOOY ; 

al ca ,’ lal a > ni lal , / 26 ’ ’ 
a0 TOV VIOV AVTOY 7 aTO TOV AddOTpiaV ; ~ ElTOV- 

/ > \ a > / , , a c ’ an 
tos 6é, "Amd TeV adXAoTpiov, é>n avT® oO ‘“Inaods, 
” > 0 PRs e eas 27 A \ S 

Apaye €devlepot eval ot viol. Wa O0€ Pn oKaVOa- 

/ > , t 
Mowpmev avTovs, Topevlets ets Oadaccayv Bare ayKi- 


* Verse 21 omitted on the best MS. authority. 
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a] ' A > \ = \ 
atpov Kat Tov avaBavta mpeétov ixGdv apov, Kat 
‘ , an ¢ , lel i ’ lal 
avol—as TO oTOpMa aUTOV EVpnoELS oTTAaTHpa’ ExkeEiVvOV 
\ \ ,’ a > Nie. la) ‘ na 
AaBadv dos avTots avTt Mov Kal cov. 
18 1°} > / im G2 a ra) ec 6 \ a 
Ev éxelvn TH Opa TpoondOov ot pabyrat Tw 
nr » / \ a 
"Inood Aéyovtes, Ths dpa pelSov éotiv év TH Bacirela 
a a 2 t / a 
Tov oUpavev; *Kal TpoTKanEecapevos Traidloy ExTHTEV 
Year / Yee 3 \ 5 aN \ me Clair 
avTo é€v péow avtov *Kat eirev, “Apny réEyo vm, 
»\ \ ° \ / ¢ \ / ’ \ 
€av pun oTpadyte Kat yévnobe as Ta traidia, ov pr 
> t > \ / a ’ a 4c s: 
elaéXOnTe els THY Bacielavy TOV OVpavav. “oaTLS OVY 
\ € \ , a (eed b 
TATELWOWTEL EAUVTOVY WS TO TALOloY TOUTO, OUTOS EaTLY 
¢ / > A / a > a 
0 peiSov év TH Bacireia TOV ovpavan. 
5 NG aN BN , a / a 5h aN a 
Kai os é€av d€Enta €v radiov TovwwodTov ert TE 
, / > \ i? 6a ’ * / ve 
ovopaTtl mov, ewe déyetar. °ds 8 av cKaveardion eva 
~ a , a , ’ ’ / / 
TOV LLKPOV TOUTWV TOV TLTTEVOVTMY Els EME, TUMPEPEL 
a2 A , > \ \ \ , 
avT@ iva KpewacOn pvdos oviKOS TEpL TOV TpPaynrov 
> an \ nan) a , a n 
avTov Kal KaTaTrovTia On ev TO TENAYEL THS Oadacons. 
7 > \ A a > \ an , A omeas , 
Oval TO Koop ato TOV TKaVSadoV' avayKn yap 
a \ i \ ’ “A , ff 
éotw €Oeiv Ta cKavdara, TV Oval TO avlpwoTroO 
’ iG ‘ & ” 8 ) \ c if a ¢€ 
dv ov TO cKavdanov EpyeTat. “et dE 7 yelp Tou H O 
‘ / 5) 
mous cov oKxavoanrifver oe, Exxolrov avTov Kal Bare 
aS: a, t ROD ’ A > \ \ 
am0 cov’ Kadov coi €oTw eloeOety els THY Conv 
\ a , a / an x / / 
Xodov 7) KUANOV, 7) OVO YEtpas 7) dvo Todas ExovTa BXAN- 
im > \ A \ 7 9 \ 3. 3) ' 
Ojvat ets TO TOP TO aidviov. “Kal et 6 ofOarpos cou 
’ SIN ‘ fal 
oxavoanl&er oe, éEeXe avTOV Kat Bare ard aod" Kadov 
/ > l ’ \ ’ al » 
col €otw povopOarpov eis THv Curvy eicedrOeiv, 7) dvo 
> \ 5A lol > \ / r , 
opdadpovs éyovta PANOHvat Els THY yéevvay Tod TuUpOs. 
10 ¢ a . \ a A 
*"Opate pr) Katadhpovnonte évds TOv piKpev Tov- 
3 , \ Can / e a A 
TwV’ heyw yap viv OTL Ol ayyEdoL aVT@Y ev OUpavots 
\ Us a 
dua TavTos BXr€Tovaew TO TpbawToV Tod TaTpPds Lov 
lal ) 2, a *% #12 AMM id al 8 a >} / / 
TOU €V oUpavots. vty OoKEl, €av yévnTal TwWL 


* Verse 11 omitted on the best MS. authority. 
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, , € \ , \ A ’ ey <a 
avOparw éxatov TpoBata Kai TRavnOH ev CE adTar, 
S5aPeN ’ \ \ b b] / SEN Noh \ 
ovyt aeis Ta évevnKovta évvéa eri Ta dbpy TropevOels 
an / C \ \ / € a ’ , 
Gyret TO TKav@pevoy ; Kal e€av yévnTaL EvpEty aUTO, 
, \ / id lal ed / > ’ ’ A fal aA ’ \ rc 
aLnv NEYw ViLLV OTL YalpEL ET AVTM “aNNOV 7 ETL TOS 
1 y aA \ / are, 5) 
EVEVNKOVTA EVVEA TOLS fey TETAAVHMEVOLS. ‘ OUTwWS OK 
y / y A \ Cnn A 
éotw OédXnpa eEurpoobev Tov TaTpos vay Tov év 
’ ae Of. y al a ' 
oupavots Wa aTrOAnTal EV TOV MLKP@Y TOUTOV. 
Ba ¢ , Gu ie) / t 
"’Kay 6€ apaptnocyn ¢ aderpcs aov, UTaye édeyEov 
SHIN \ A \ ’ a , é , ’ / 
avTov meTaev cov Kat avTOU povou’ éav cov aKovon, 
/ \ ’ if 5 \ \ , 
exépdnoas Tov adedpdy cov, “éav Sé pr) dKovon, 
/ \ lal 4 7 » / ts > \ i 
TaparaBe peta cov étt Eva 1) bV0, Wa ert oTOmaTos 
, t a A n Aa en 17, SEN \ 
dvo paptipwy 1 Tpiav otabs) av pha. €ay 6€ 
' yA a a os) F20e AN \ 
TAPAKOVGH AVT@V, ETE TH ExKANTLAa’ €ay OE Kal THS 
, y a c \ \ 
exkdnolas Tapaxovon, éoTw cor WaTrep 0 EOViKdS Kal 


’ / c an 7 \ / \ - 
“Apajy rNéyo viv, daa eav Snonre eri THS 


c , 
oO TEA@VNS. 
A ” / b a > a Needs \ , 
yns €otat Sedepéva ev TH OUpava, Kai boa eav AVaNTE 
a A Y / 5) a 19 / / 
emt THS yNns EcTat NedXvpEVva ev ovpava. ™ IladXw Neyo 
OB ate >\ , , > c a SEN n A 
vel OTL €dy OVO cULpwrvyncovalw €F vuadY emt THS YAS 
\ / Kas ’ i / 
TEpl TAVTOS Tpaypatos ov éav aitnowvTal, yevnoeTat 
a rn rn 5) rn 2 e 
avTols Tapa TOD TaTpos fou Tov é€v ovpavois. ~ ov 
/ 5) NN an , 5) NUN y 
yap elow dvo 1 TpEls ovvyypévor eis TO euov Ovoma, 
> lal SN i ,’ A 
EKEL Ell ev WéeowW AUTODV. 
c 
amps \ c , 5 ’ / 
Tote mpocedOwv o Ilétpos eitrev avta, Kupze, 
Yé ¢ , > ’ \ € ’ / \ > / 
Tocaks apapTnae els ewe 0 AdEeAPOS ov Kal adjow 
’ a ve € / 22 / ’ a ec > a >) 
QuT@; €ws eTTaKis; “eyes av’T@® O ‘Inaovs, Ou 
/ v U / , ¢€ , 
éyw cou Ews ETTAKIS, AXN Ews EBSopnKovTaKis Era. 
5 Ca an c ’ c A > A ’ 
“81a ToDTO w@mowwOn 7 Bacireia THY oVpavav avOpwTro 
na “ ’ / = / a t 
Bactrei, os 7OéXnoev cvVapat Noyov peta Tov SovwV 
’ A 24 2? , \ 5) A t 
avtov. “aptapévov 6€ avtod cuvalpew, TpoonvéyOn 
IT@ els OetNeT f NaVT *° un yon 
avT@ els of NS puplov Ta wv. by) €xovTOS 
\ 5} an ’ an a) hk STE ¢ 4 a 
6€ avTov atroobvat, éxéXeveev aVTOV 6 KUpLos TpaOjvat 
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AVI as 


a a \ / / 
Kal Ti)v yuvaika avTov Kal Ta Téxva Kal TavTa boa 
. OP) a 26 \ * c aA , 
elyev Kal atrodoPhvar. “ ready otv 6 doddOS TpoTEKUVEL 
Went y , $. acs \ a > 
avT@® éyov, MaxpoOvpnoov ém enol, Kal Tavta ato- 
ddcw cot. “aonrayyvicbels SE 6 KUptos Tod dovdOU 
> / > / > \ / , “ BI ce 
éxelvov atréXucev autév, kal TO Savevov adnKev avTo. 
9) an a ? a 
* eEeXOdv Oé 6 SoddOS Eexetvos ebpev Eva TOV TUVdOVhOV 
> a wv , a e 4 f \ / 
avTOD Os Wheitev aVTO ExaTov Snvapia, Kal KpaTHaAS 
avtov érviyev A€ywr, Amddos et te odelrers. ™ Tecav 
n ’ / 
ovy 6 atpdoUNos avTOD TapeKddet avTov Aéywv, Maxpo- 
/ 5229/45 / Nie. / 30 ¢ \ > wv 
Ovpnoor én’ enol, Kal aTrodadcw cor. * 6 5€ ovK )OeXer, 
’ \ ,’ fal 
adr\a uTerOdy EBarev avTov ets hurakny Ews atroda 
€ ~) lal 
TO oderopevov. “ ddvTes ovv of civdovroL avTOD Ta 
yevoueva éuTnOncay ohddpa, Kai €dOovTEs dieca- 
A a \ / $2 / 
pycay TO Kupiw éavToY TavTa Ta yevoueva. TOTE 
’ a J ’ lal 
TPOTKANETAMLEVOS AUVTOV O KUPLOS AVTOU RéyEL AUTO, 
rn nr S) an 
AotXe trovnpé, Tacay Thy oetryy exelynv adjKa oot, 
> \ / t = 33 , y \ \ 3 lal \ 
eTel TAapeKaretas pe ouK det Kal oe EhENoOAaL TOV 
1 S i c SN YN ~ 3 ys Oe} 
avyoovdov cov, WS Kayo oe HrAEnoa; “Kal opryLabels 
Ld / fal / >) al rn 
0 KUpLOS avTOD TrapédwKEeV avToV Tols Bacaviorais Ews 
e ’ } an n \ , / ’ A 85 iA \ c 
ov aTroo@ Trav TO opEtdopevoy avT@. “a’Tws Kal oO 
/ c ’ (¢ fal n 
TATHP pov O oOVUpaVLOS TroinaeL viv, Eav pr) adyre 
v4 an A n a“ wo fa) n 
EKATTOS TO AOEAPO AVTOV ATO TOY KAPSLOV UVMOD. 
19 Th pate Dove wa 2 ec a \ 1 
Kal éyeéveto ore éTéXecev 0 “Inoovs Tovs Noyous 
/ an b] \ fal ° 
ToUTOUS, weTHpev atro THS T'adiralas Kal HAOev eis TA 
ea rn > / / n°? / 2 \ ’ / 
opta THS “lovdaias mépav tod “lopdavov. * Kal nKxoXov- 
’ n v / \ 3 / , \ 
Oncav avT@ oxAot ToXXOl, Kat éOeparrevorev QUTOUS 
€KEL. 
n 3 rn ~ 
°Kal mpoondOov avte® ot Papioaion treipafovtes 
> \ / Pie »” > , , lal 
avTov Kal Réyoutes, Ei é€eotw avOpwrw arordoat 
TV yuvaika avTov Kata Tacay aitiav; *o 6é 


> \ > > le Je ¢ G t Dyan) 
atroxp.beis ELTTEV, Ov‘ AVEYYWTE OTL O TOWUjCAaS ATT 
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, an v \ A , / I Ul 5 \ = 
apxns apoev Kat Ondu erroincev avTovs; ° Kal etre, 
e/ / / 7 fa} \ / \ 
Kvexa tovtov Katareier dvOpwros tov Tatépa Kai 
/ \ £ A fal 
TY pytépa Kal KoNANOnoETAL TH yvvatkl adTod, Kal 
Ce s ’ & / 7 / 
€covrat of Ovo els capka piav. ° date ovKéTL eioly 
> \ \ / a or ¢ \ / 
dvo adda oapE pla. 0 ody 6 Beds cuvétevter, dvOpw- 
\ / 7 / ’ A niga : / ” lal 
Tos pn xXwpileTo. ‘AEeyovaw avTo, Ti oiv Maoiars 
/ lal / ’ ral 
€veTethato Oovvat BiBriov atoataciov Kal atodbcat: 
8 / ’ an e M - fal \ \ / 
Aeyet autos ott Mwvons rpos tap oKANpoKapolav 
€ nr by / ¢ A ’ an A ¢ a 
Upo@V EeTEeTPEEY UEiY aTONITAL Tas yUVaiKas Uo 
Se. Sian.> A \ 5) / 7 9 / Wo EG ve 
amt apxns 6€ ov yéyovev ovTas. °*Réyw SE viv Ort 
e\ XN > / x lal , lal \ / \ 
0s ay aTrohvan THY Yvvaika avTOD pr) emt Tropvela Kal 
/ Ww an 10 / > a) e 6 \ 
yapnon arrAnv, povyaTat. NEyovoww avT@ ot wabnrai 
nm / c Say, POLES a 
avtov, Ki obtws éotiv 7 aitia Tod avOpwrrov peta THs 
> / A € \ 9S > cal 
yvvatKkos, ov coupdéper yaunoa. ‘6 b€ etrev avross, 
,’ / an \ f lal , ’ e / 
Ou travtes Ywpovow Tov Oyo TodTOV, dXX’ vis S5oTat. 
2 \ LA ov > / \ 
“elo yap evvodxot oitwes ek Koidias pntpds éyevin)- 
/ > \ > A ” ’ / 
Oncav ovTws, Kal eicly evvodyor oltwes evvovy ia Oncav 
lal ‘a / \ ’ 5 lal vA ’ / 
utd tov ivUpoTrwv, Kal eialv evvOvUYol olTwes evvov- 
€ \ \ \ / n ’ A ¢ 
Xicav éavtovs bia Tiv Bacirelav THY ovpavarv. 6 
/ nr / 
duvapevos Ywpeiv Yopeiro. 
13 TT / / fa) ’ nan PS / vA \ fal 
OTe TpoonvexOncay avTo Tatdia, va Tas yeipas 
5) A er \ , i e \ NS / 
ém0n avtois Kal mpooevEntar’ of Sé waOntal érrett- 
ears 14 ¢ Ss ae a 5 vA \ S/ 
pnoav avtots. “o 6€ Inaods eirrev,”Adete ta radia 
\ \ / ’ \ b} a z A i 
Kal py) K@AVETE avTa EdOEiy Tpds pe’ TOY yap ToLOU- 
5] \ is / n ,’ A 15 \ , ‘ 
Tov extiv » Bactrdela TeV ovpavav. “Kal émibets 
A ~ ’ an an 
Tas YElpas avTots ETropEeVOn exetOer. 
' r , Wet \ A s r 
" Kai idov eis rpoceXOov avt@ cirev, AtddcKanre, 
Wend \ / A rn \ Saf; 17 ¢ \ 
Tt ayaSov roimow Wa cyd Conv aidviov; “6 bé 
2 3 LA Ty 5) eA \ eee) fa ~ Ge 18) \ 
elmev avT@, Ti we épwrds mepi Tod ayabod; eis éotiv 
c / \ / \ \ > an f 
0 ayabos. ef d€ Oérews els Tv Cony ciceOeiv, THpN- 
/ / A 7 c Nips: a 
cov Tas évtorXas. “Réyer a’T@, Holas; 6 S€ "Inaods 
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Ss ms ,’ U ’ Uy , fa 
eimev, ‘To ou govevoeis, ov povyevoets, ov KrEWELS, 
> / Ly? \ / 
ov pevdouaptupnces, “ tiva Tov matépa Kal TV 
‘ \ > , € 
MNTEpa, Ka ayaTNCELS TOV TAHTLOV TOU ws TEaVTOP. 


9 / hey ¢ y ' A , ‘ 
"eyes avT@® o veavioxos, Ilavta tadta épvraka 


9 


> c lal ed ’ a is ’ a 
ti éTe vaoTepa; “édyn avT@® oO “Inaovds, Ei Oéreus 
/ s ef ‘ , € / 
TENELOS ElVal, UTAYE TwANTOY Gov Ta vVIrapyYovTa 
a \ \ , nr 
Kal b05 mTwyols, Kai EEers AOnoavpov év ovpave, Kab 
~ ’ ' 99 9 ’ \ € 
Sedpo akorovber por. axovoas 6€ 6 veavioKos TOV 
, > A , - > \ ” ‘ 
Noyov amnOev AvTrovpEvos’ nv yap eyov KTNMaTa 
/ 
TONKA, 
age \ > lo) = tal Tod I rn 
*"O 6€ “Inaods eizrev Tois pabnrais avtTod, ’Apny 
/ (¢ fal i/ / / 
Néyo viv OTL TroVaLoS SvaKOAWS EloEAEUTETAL Ets 
A > A 2. \ n 
Tv Baciielay Tov ovpavav. “Tradw bé€ éyo viv 
J \ / e 
EUKOTTOTEPOY eoTW KapNdov Sid TpUTTHMaTOS padidos 
’ tal xn / > \ {f n , a 
eloeN ety 7) TOVTLOY Els THY BaclrElav TOY ovpavov. 
° , \ e ' 
“ axovoavtes O€ of pabyntai é&emAnocovTO oodpa 
/ M4 y / a 26 J 
Néyoutes, Tis apa dvvatar caOnvar; ” éuBrEvas bE 
¢ 13 lal > ’ a \ ’ / lal , / 
0 ‘Inaovs eirev avtots, Hapa av@pwros tobTo advva- 
Tov é€oTw, Tapa 5€ Gew Tavta dbuvaTa. 
27 ’ ¢ , 5 = 
“Tore atroxpileis o Ilétpos eirev avta@, “Tdod 
€ a , 4 / ‘ ’ / / = / 
nels adykapey TavtTa Kal KoNoVOncapévy cot Th 
” ” Clin 28 ¢ Np A 5 > a ’ \ 
apa €oTar npiv ; 0 6€ “Inaods eitrev avtots, “Apry 
/ Coan / id a e ’ / , ’ a“ 
Néyo vuiv OTL vets of aKkoNovOncayTés pol, ev TH 
/ ¢ / ¢ eA an ’ / > 
madwyevecia, orav Kabion 0 vids Tov avOpmrrou érh 
/ 60 ’ rn O/ ra] \ , \ > \ 8 50 
Opovov ddkns avtov, kabicecbe Kai avToi émi deédeKa 
\ la) > 
Opovovs xplvovtes Tas daddexa guvdas Tov “lopanr. 
lal li ’ nr . ‘ > , ‘\ a , 
*xal Tas dats adynKkey adeNhovs 7 adeAXhas 7 TaTépa 
* / » / x 2} \ a > / 4 fal , 
7 PNTEpa % TEKVA 1) AYpoUS 7) OlKLaS EVEKEY TOD OVO- 
/ / , 
L“aTos pov, ToANATAaGiova AnpryeTat Kal Cwnv aiwvLov 
! 30 \ Nw fy, a ” 
KANPOVOLN GEL. moo S€ écovTat TpPWTOL ETVaTOL 
Kal EDXATOL TPWTOL. 
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90 1¢ / ¢ 5) c / A » an 
Opola yap ¢€otw 1) Baciiela Tov ovpavav 
, ; ’ f t/ IEA et A. 
avOpor@ oikoveoroTn, bats €EfEv ana pal ju6- 
, / > \ > lal ’ A 2 
aOwcac0ar épyatas eis Tov apTeNOva avTOv. * cup- 
/ \ \ tal b} rn 
povygas o€ peta Tov épyatov éx Snvapiov Trp 
e fe ? / ’ \ > \ ’ A > an 
NEPAaVY ATTETTELAEY AUTOUS ElS TOV auTEeX@VA avUTOD. 
¢ \ \ \ / 7 5 A 
‘kat €€XMav Tepit Tpitnv @pav cidey AddOUS éEcTO- 
5) Ae hed , mi 5) / 5 € 
Tas €v TH ayopa apyous, *Kaxelvots eimev, ‘Trayere 
\ c a ’ \ ’ a \ "\ peAY > / / 
Kal VpEls els TOV auTrENOVA, Kal 0 é€av 4 Sixatov docw 
aA Bieee sain ’ \ fe 
vpiv. “ol 6é amndOov. Tarw bé éEeMdv rept Extnv 
’ / of > / < f \ \ 
Kal evaTnvy w@pav éroinoey waoa’tws. °mept dé tiv 
t b] ‘ 3 e I ¢e an \ 4 
evoexaTny e&eXav evpev cANOUS ETTwTAaS, Kal éyeEL 
De ON \/ ® c , \ CR ’ Tie TERRY, 
avtois, Ti mde EatnKate bXnV THY Huépav apyol; * ré- 
> an ¢/ 0 \ c a > a} / i 
yovow avT@ ott Ovdeis nuas euicOocato. Réyer 
> nr c , \ ¢ Qn > \ , a S02, / 
avtois, Trayete kai vueis ets TOY auTreX@va. * ovvias 
\ / / ¢ / n > a fal > 
d€ yevouervns Néyeu Oo KUPLOS TOU ALTTEN@VOS TH €ETTL- 
U b) a / \ b) / \ bs f 
TpoTm@® avTov, KaXecov Ttodvs épyatas Kal aodos 
\ s 5) , b} \ n ii e fal 
tov pucbov, apEduevos amo tov éoxdtov ews Tov 
/ 9 NU 5s: / ¢ \ \ c 1 vw 
Tpotov. “Kat €NOovrTes of rept THY évdexaTnY wpaVv 
f- > \ / t \ f 
éhaPov ava onvapiov. “ éXOovres S€ of TpaToL evépurav 
e/ al / é Ni /- > , 
oTt Tetoy AnprpovTat’ Kat éEhaBov TO ava Snvaptov 
\ > Pe Gist ! NOI \ A > / 
Kat avTot.  NaBovtes d€ eyoyyulov Kata TOD oiKobEerT6- 
1 / e coy / / / 
tov ” Néyovtes, OdTou ol éoxaTou piav Opav érroinca)r, 
v > \ if a > / an f \ 
Kat loovs avTovs nuiv érroinaas tois Bactacact TO 
r ae Cy Sy rN r 3 ¢ 
Papos THS nMEpas Kat TOV Kavowva. ‘6 bé aTroKpLbEts 
a CEN > lal c a ’ > n ’ 
eimev evi avTov, Kratpe, ovKk adiko ce’ ovyl dnva- 
/ t 5 \ \ \ / 
plov auvehovnoas por; “apov To cov Kal vraye. 
nee \ / AS t a ¢ \ A alginate 
Gedo 6€ TovT@ TH eoyaTw Sodvar ws Kai col n 
> y / \ I} nr > nr > n x ¢ 
ov‘ e€eoTtiv por 0 OéX\w Toijoas ev Tois ewois; 7) 6 
? / t ’ WA > \ ’ if ’ 
opParwos cov Tovnpos éotiw OTL eyo ayabs ecipe; 
5 yf (- a e fal 
“ovTws €govtar of e~xyator Tp@TOL Kal of TpaOToL 
4 
Eo YVaToU. 
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r ¢ ’ lal , ¢€ , / 
"Kai dvaBaivwv 06 ‘Inaots eis ‘lepocodupa trapé- 
s,\ t DN, Nn ge Lone lal s , a 
AaBev Tovs dWdexa kaT idiav, Kai Ev TH OO@ ElTrev avTois, 
18? \ , / ee I Vote ey A 
ld0d avaBaivopev eis “lepocodXupa, Kal 0 vids Tov 
/ lal , “~ 
avOpoétrov TrapadoOncetat Tols apxLepevow Kal ypaypa- 
fal n , \ , 
TEevTW, Kal KaTaKpwodow avTov Bavato. “Kal Tapadw- 
’ \ a » rn 
govalv avtov Tots €Overww els TO eurrai~at Kal pacte- 
a an \ A , c of , , 
yooa Kal cTavpecat, Kal TH TpiTn Nuepa eyepOnceTat. 
() nr ’ Lal is / lal tA 
” Tore mpoonOev avt® 7 pntnp tov viev LeBe- 
a en > lal a / 
dalov META TOV VIMY AUTHS, TpocTKvVOvaa Kal aiTovca 
a PAT che \ 2 PN / Ie 
Tl Tap avtov. “o 6€ evrev avtn, Tl Oéreus; Réyer 
, A Aly \ WA / e e , e “a 
avT@, Kime iva kabicowaow ovtot ot dvo viol pov ets 
b a \ e ? ’ fi b] a / 
éx deEt@y cou Kal els €E EvwyUpwY cou ev TH Bacirela 
92 =) \ \ ¢ T fa) o) =) yy 
cou. atroxpilels O€ 0 “Inaovs eimev, OvK oidate 
> A t fal \ f (AY 8 \ J 
tl aiteiabe. dtvacbe riety TO TOTHPLOY 0 eyo MEAW 
(ft ie IZ > a U 23 / ’ a 
Tivew; Reyovow avtT@, Avvapeba. EVEL avuToLs, 
\ , 

To ev rotnpiov pov miecQe, TO O€ KaBica éx 
fal > , S) if nr 
deEvov prov Kal €E evwvupwr, ovK éotW éeuov Sovvat, 
> ’ 7 ¢ , Cun A , 24 We fe) , 
an’ ols nTolwactat VTO TOU TaTpos pov. ™ Kal aKov- 

€ Me > U \ A / , tod 
cates ol déxa nyavaKkTnoay Tept Tov dVo0 adehpav. 
95 ¢ NG 29. nr / ’ \ a ” 
o 6€ “Inoots mporkarecdpevos avtovs eitev, OidaTe 
OTL ol ApKXOVTES TOV EOV@V KATAKUPLEVOVTWW AUTOY Kal 
e > a 26 er 
ol weyaro KateEovotatovaw avTov. ™ ox oVTws ErTat 
, € AEN ’ > Sax f ’ ic a , / yv 
Ev vty’ ANN’ OS €ay OEXH Ev vplY péeyas yevéa Oat, ExTat 
Con ! 27 a a / Chan 5 a 
UmOV StaKovos, “ Kal Os av OéAyH ev Viv Eivat TPOTOS, 
A € lol r A 28) ef ¢ e\ lal , [fh , 
éotat vueov Sovro0s* ™ WaTrEep Oo Vids TOD avOpwrroV oUK 
= an > fol lal 
nrOev StaxovnOnvat, adda dSvaxovnaoat Kal Sodvar Tv 
\ ’ nr / ’ \ a 
uyny avtov AUVTpoy ayTl TONNOD. 
29 17 _\ ’ / b a b WAG \ ’ I? 
Kai €xopevopévwv avtav amo ‘lepuyw nKoXov- 
’ a / Bs; 
Onoev avT@ Oxros TOAVS. ™ Kal idov dvO TUdAOL KaOn- 
\ \ € ‘ > / l n 
pevol Tapa THY Odoy, akovaarTES OTL “Inoods Tapayet, 
/ yr? / ¢ a 4 
expakav Néyoutes, Kupre, €Xénoov nuas, vie Aaveid. ™ 6 
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Neeee ? / b) a 4 / 55 e \ 
d€ GyAOS erETiUNoEY avTOis Va clwTNTwaw" of SE 
a ” / > / ¢ A ey 
petCov expakav Reyovtes, Kupte, edX€noov amas, vie 
\ c , a) f ’ \ \ 
Aaveii. “kai aras 0 “Incods ebavnoev adtovs Kat 
/ , aan 3° / ,’ lol 
elev, Ti OédeTe Tromow vyiv; ™ réyovow ave, 
Ud es ’ A e > \ i a 34 
Kupte, wa avovyoow ot opbarpol mov. om \ay- 
\ V 62.8 an or A ’ ! rn \ 
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n na an rn , 
avTov ToLodaw mpos TO Oceabjvar Tots avOpwrrois* 
\ \ / bs a \ ’ 
TraTbVoVTWW yap Ta PUdaKTNPLAa aVTw@Y Kal peyadu- 
i. \ t 6 A \ \ / 
vovow Ta Kpactreda, °pirovaw b€ THY TpwTOKALG Lay 
éy tos Seimvows Kal Tas tTpwtokabedpias €v Tats 
a ‘\ a ’ a \ 
cuvayoryais "Kal ToVs doTacpmovs ev Tats ayopais Kal 
lal c \ al , € / Bie nm \ \ 
Kanreiobat v7 THV avOpoTwv paBBi. “vets OE pH 
An e € a , 
KrAnOnte paBBr cis yap eotw vdv 0 OiwWacKaros, 
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/ 
mavTes O€ V Upets Eooubel €oTe. “Kal TaTépa pr) Kanré- 
> € rc c \ ¢ 
ONTE VLaV ETL THS YNS Els Yap EoTLW VuaV Oo TaTHP O 
jpavios. °° unde KrANOn 6 , 0 6 , 
ovpavios. * unde KrANOATE KAaOnynTal, OTL KaOnynTNS 
€ tal > \ e ¢ x ee VES be l ¢ e ” 
Veo eat eis 0 Xpiotos. o 6€ pelfov vudy éotat 
€ ~ , oe ‘ c , \ 
vpeov Staxovos. “oaTtis b€ UVipwoes EavTov TaTreww- 
’ dd Ud e \ 
OnoeTal, Kal baTLS TATEWWCEL EavTOV UrwOnaeTat.* 
14 b Set \ id a a \ a e 
Ovai dé vuiv, ypaypatets Kai Dapicaion vtro- 
\ / lal ’ lol , 
Kpitat, OTL KNeleTe THY Bacirelay THY ovpavay Ep- 
nr , ‘ ¢€ lal \ > > We 
mpocbev Tov avOpwrav vpels yap ovK eicépyer Oe, 
J \ \ , / > / > a 
OUOE TOUS ELaEpyopmevous adieTE EiaeNOeEL. 
5 ] € a cal n ¢c 
© Ovai viv, ypappatets Kai Dapicaios vroxpitai, 
e/ / \ / \ \ a 
OTL TepLayeTe THY Oadaccay Kai THY Enpay Trouoat 
7 / \ / / r > 
éva TpoondvuToOV, Kal OTaV YyévNTal, TroLeiTe AUTO UViOV 
/ Ul ¢€ nr 
ryeévuns OLTAOTEPOY VMOV. 
, \ € lol ¢ \ e f \ * 
* Ovat vyiv, odnyot Tudrot of R€yovtes, “Os av 
a lal > f c\ oJ a > f lol 
opocn €v TO vaw, ovdév eat" Os & av opoon ev TO 
an an na > }- 17 \ \ , / 
NXpvew Tov vaov, oetret. P@pot Kat TudXol, Tis 
, / i? \ * c \ ¢ (¢ / 
yap peiCwy eotiv, 0 ypuoos 7) G vadsS 0 aylacas Tov 
, g f a ry ah > A 
ypucov; * Kai, “Os av opoon év to OvatacTnpio, 
> , > atare\ > x > / > ~ é t a > / 
ovdév €ativ' Os & av opoocn ev TO SOpw TO eTTaVw 
io 19 / / \ a \ A 
avuTov, oeiret. tugrol, Ti yap petlov, TO Swpov 
a \ r Nvate 1 \ a Pei tent Pm sya i 
7 TO OuctacTypLoy TO ayiafov TO S@pov; ~ oO ovY dpocas 
al ’ lal \ > an na 
év T® OvotacTnplw opyver Ev aVT@ Kal ev Taow Tots 
5) eer do) ae Sea) > a vise) ' 
€TaV@ aUTOU' * Kal O opmodas Ev TO VA@ omer ev 
~) A ~ . 22 NONG ee 
avT@® Kal Ev TO KATOLKODYTL aUTOV’ ™ Kat O GHoaes ev 
TO oupave ae év T@® Opovm Tov Geov Kai ev TO 
papnicme €TAV@ AUTOD. 
23 A \ a € 
Ovai vpiv, ypappateis Kai Papicaior vrroKpe- 
/ t/ A id / \ » 
Tal, OTL aTOOEKATOUTE TO NodVOTpoY Kal TO avnOov Kat 
/ / lal 
TO KUuLWoV, Kal adnKate Ta Bap’TEpa TOU vomou, THY 


* Verse 13 omitted on the best MS. authority. 
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Kplow Kat TO €X€0s Kal THY TidTW TavTAa EEL TOLMoOaL 
KaKkelva pon adetvar. “ odnyot tudrot, of dwrifovTes 
TOV KWVOT A, THY S€ KaLNAOV KATATIVOVTES. 

© Oval vpiv, ypappatets Kal Papicaion vroKpitai, 
Ore KaOapivete TO EEwOev Tod ToTHpiov Kal THS Tap- 





/ ” \ / b) ¢ a \ 3 y 
oidos, €rwbev 5é yéuovow €& aptayns Kal axpacias. 
26 a / / lal \ > \ fa) 

Papicaie tupré, xabapicov Tp@Tov TO €vTOS TOU 
‘ n / / \ \ 
ToTnpiov Kat THs TapoYridos, va yévynTat Kal TO €KTOS 
’ a b 
avtTou Kalapov. 
27 O a Wo a \ @p a ¢ t 
Val vpiv, ypaypatets Kat Dapicaio. vroKpitat, 
(dA / f J iA »” 
OTL TapopotateTe Tapows KEKoviapévols, oiTives EEwOev 
tal ” / 
pev dalvovtar wpaiot, érwbev b& yéwovow dotéwy 
A \ / 2 ef ¢ a 
vexpov kai maons axabapoias. “ovT@s Kat ves 
4 \ A / » 
eEwbev pev daiverGe tots avOpadros Oixator, Erwbev 
/ € ’ 
b€ €ate pectol UToKpicews Kal avomias. 
29 b} \ e a a \ a“ 
Ovai vpiv, ypaypateis Kat Papicaios viroKpital, 
/ A \ fal r \ 
OTL olKOboMEtTE TOUS TAapo’s TOY TpodNnTw@Y Kal Koo- 
lal \ a lal P) / 380 \ / 3) sf, 
pire Ta pynpeta Tov Sixaiwy, “ Kat NéyeTe, Kd jweba 
rf ¢ / an , id n , wv % 
év Tais npépars Tov Tatépwv nuoy, ovK av nueba 


31 -¢/. 
WOTE 


’ A led Ue lal vad 
KOLWWVOL AUTOV eV TO AipaTL TOV TpOpHTov. 
A re A / e fal 
paptupette éavtois btt viol €ote Twv povevoavTwr TOUS 
2 Nolen rains ' , a 
TpopnTas. * Kal vets TWANpwWoAaTE TO péTPOV TMV Tra4- 
/ ig a 8 Yd / A a , 
Tépwv vuov. “ odes, yevvnpata éxLovav, TOs Puyyte 
’ \ r , A , 
aTTO TNS KPlLOEWS TNS YEEVYNS; 
€ \ lal > \ ’ \ ra) 
“Ava tovtTo (dod éy@® atroaTéXAW TpOS Vas Tpo- 
' \ \ \ A ’ a ’ A 
pntas Kai copors Kai ypappatets’ €€ avT@y aTroKTeEveEtTeE 
\ ‘ ’ aA / lal 
Kal ataupwoete, Kal €€ avToy pactiywcete ev Tals 
an ¢ A \ / ,’ \ t > ld 
cuvaywyals vuwv Kat dideTE atro TOAEWS ELS TOALY* 
85 7 ” >7? ¢ a ~ e / b] U 
omws €XOn edb vas wav aia Sikatoy exyvVvOmEVvoY 
’ \ an a ’ \ a es ” a / 4 
él ths yas amd tod aiwatos "ABeX TOD SiKaiov ws 
a 4 Or An / a , 
Tod aipatos Zayapiov viod Bapayiov, ov éepovevaoate 
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86 


Peed ‘ , 

" aunv eyo 
c n a lal e 

vai, nEee TAVTA TrayTa eT THY Yeveayv TaUTHD. 


a lal lol nn 
metaEv Tov vaovd Kai Tov OvoLtacTypiov. 


37 ¢ \ c ' G 5) / \ 
lepovoadnp “lepovoadyp,  amoxreivouca Tovs 
m ‘ fal \ 
mpopytas Kat AGoBorovca Tovs aTectadpévous mTpds 
> , / ’ / a ® 
auTHnV, TooaKis HOEAnaa eTLTVVayayely TA TEXVA GOV, OV 
, v U fol 
TpoTov Opyis eTiauvayeL TA VOoOoia avTHS VTO Tas 
, \ , , ’ > ~ e 
TTEpuyas, Kal ovK nOEdnGaTe. * Sov adpleTat Uuiv oO 
> € a ” na 
otKoS UuoVv Epnuos. “eyo yap vuiv, ov pH me LOnTE 
> , v (4 » y , , 
amt’ apt Ews av elrnte, KvXoynpevos 6 épyopevos év 
’ r / 
ovopwatte Kuptov. 
1 J \ . c lal nw id a 
24 'Kai ékerOadv 6 Inoods dd tod lepod éro- 
, \ A e \ > an > A 
peveTo, Kat mpoondOov ot paOnrat avTov émidetEat 
> n \ le fal 2 \ ba 
aUT@ Tas olKOdomas Tov iepod. *6 dé aTroKpLOels Eizrev 
Py a , / a ’ UN / Cian 
avtots, Ov Brérrere TadTa TavTa; apnyv A€Eyw vty, 
ov pny adeOy wde LBs emi AiGor, ds cv KaTadvVOnoeE- 
N / > a tee sy lel lal 
tat. *KaOnpévou dé avrovd emi Tod dpous THY éXaLoY 
a ’ lel e / > \ 
mpoondOov avT@® ot pabntai cat idiavy NéyovTes, Kizreé 
a / la) yy a lal n 
nly, WOTE TAaUTA EéoTal, Kal TL TO OHpEloY THS OHS 
/ fa! lod > 
Tapovalas Kai guvTedelas TOU ali@vos; “Kal artro- 
\ £79 lal aa > fal / / ¢€ r 
Kpileis 0 “Inaovs eimrev avtots, BNérere pr) Tis vas 
/ 5 \ \ / > ‘ re >’ / / 
TraVnon. “WOOL yap E€hEVTOVTAL ETL TO oOvomaTi 
+ na c r r \ \ 
pou Réyovtes, “Kyd eit o NXpiotos, Kat oAdOVS 
/ 6 / \ > , / \ 
TNaVNCOUGL. MeAAnTETE OE AKOVELY TrONeMOUS Kal 
’ \ / 2 NOM Ten \ a : a \ L 
axoas ToNpwv" opaTe pr) Opoctade’ Set yap yevér Oat, 
; : 
GXN ovTw éativ To Téros. ‘eyepOnoeTat yap EOvoS 
\ 4 
emt €Ovos Kat Bacirela eri Bacirelav, Kal écovTat 
/ a 
Aupol Kal gEelTpmol KaTa TOoTOUs. ‘TavTa bé TadTa 
apex) odor. 
‘ id A >’ 
° Tore trapadwcovew vmas eis OX¥pwW Kal arro- 
A KG aS , ¢ l a 
KTEVOUTLY UmAS, Kal EceaOe ploovpeEVOL UTTO TAVTMY TMV 
eOvadv dia TO bvoma pov. ” Kat TOTE TKaVOadLGOnooYTAL 
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XN \ ’ LZ / 
TONAL Kat UAANXNOUS TrapadwaovTW Kal picnocoveW 
, r 1 \ \ ar / 
GdMjrovs. "Kal TOAOL revdoTrpoPHTar eyepOnaovTat 
\ , ' 2 \ \ \ A 
Kat TNaVHnTOVaW TodXOLS. ™ Kat dia TO TANOUVEHVAaL 
\ , / / € oy cn A 13 ¢ 
THY avomiay WuynceTat n ayaTn TOV TOANOD. 0 
¢ , / e / 
O€ VTopeivas Eis TéXOS, OVTOS GwONcETAL. “ Kal KNpU- 
, ad > f lal ¢/ lal 
Onoetat TOTO TO EVayyérXLov THS BacireElas ev OXN TI 
7 1TH 
> fx , / lal rn / 
OiKOULEVN ELS frapTUpLoY TagW Tols EOvETW, Kat TOTE 
dd \ f 
HEEL TO TEXOS. 
5 / Ss / iN A lal ,’ 
~"Orav ovy lonte 70 BoeAVYHA THS Epnuwcews TO 
\ \ \ la) t ¢ \ > 
pndev dia Aavinr tov rpodytov éatos ev TOT aylo, 
¢ t D Bete © an 
0 avaywookwv voto,  TOTE ot ev TH lovdata devyé- 
\ Woes TG IRN a / 
Twoay eT Ta OPN, 0 emt TOD dwpaTos pr) KaTaBaTw 
5 ‘ rn eee > a e an an 
apat Ta €k THS olKias avTOv, “Kai 0 ev TO aYPO par) 
, > / > Nh € U le) 
ETLoTpEWaTwM OTlow apat TO (watiov avTod. * oval 
A \ ’ r \ = _ 
d€ Tais €v yaoTtpl éxovcats Kal tals Onralovaoats 


2( 


’ > J Le) ¢ / t / \ v4 \ 
€v exEeivals Tais nmépats. mpocevyerbe Sé iva pn 
th c \ C. n n oe / Q1 
yevntat n puyy vuov yeywavos unde caBBato. * état 
nN / / / (7 ’ f¢ , ’ ,’ nr 
yap tote Odipis peyary, ola ov yéyovey am’ apyns 
eo a a © > 22 \ 
Koopov Ews TOD viv OVO ov pur) yévnTat. * Kal Eb pur) EKO- 
8 Cae: / 5 bd tal ,’ a > 2 lal {4 <. 
AoBaOnaav ai npepas Exelvat, ovK av Eowln Taca capé 
‘ \ \ 2) A , e i / ’ tal 
dua d€ TOS ExEKTOVS KOAOBwWOnooVTaL ai nuepar exetvat. 
’ con » , e ¢ S) 
“Tote €ay tis vpiv ein, ldo ade 6 Xpwotos, 7) 
\ ft g > , \ 
"Ode, wr) Tiatevante. * eyepOnaovtar yap yYrevdoypiaTou 
tal if la) / 
Kat yevdoTrpo¢ntat, Kal Swaovow onpeta peyada Kai 
a a ’ f \ > , 
Tépata, woTe TAaVHTAL, EL SuVATOV, Kal TOUS éxAEKTOUS. 
« \ , ¢ a 26 \ > ” CA > \ 
* (Sov Tpoeipnka vuiv. ™ éav ovdv eitwow viv, 1dov 
> NRE See. > , A sigs). > Cie ac) a , 
€v TH Epnuw eaTiv, pn €€EXOnTE* “ldod ev Tos Tapelots, 
i ef \ ’ 
pa) wiatevante. “daoTep yap 1) aotpamn é&épyerat 
’ a a , y 
amTv avatod@yv Kat hatvetar Ews dSucTpoV, oUTwS ErtaL 
a A a 28 ef \ ‘= 
 Tapovaia Tov viod ToD avOpwrov. *bmov éay 7 TO 


a ’ ral t (¢ , 
TT@mA, EXEL TVVAYXONTOVTAL OL aETOL. 
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© HiOées dé peta THY Ob TOV NMEpOV eKElvaV 
0 HALOS TKOTLGONnTETAL KaL 1) TEANVN Ov SaaeL TO Héyyos 
a ’ a ’ \ n ’ fal 
QUTHS, Kal Ol aoTépEs TETODYTAL ATO TOV oUpavod, Kal at 
a ’ Lal ' 
duvamels TOV OVpavav cadevOnoovta. *° Kat ToTe pavy- 
A la) Cee a , ’ nf 
oETAL TO ONMELOV TOV VLOD TOV avOpwrou ev ovpaVa, Kal 
/ U “ e \ aA lal x v ; A 
TOTE KOYoVTaL Tagat al puAat THS YAS Kal OYovTaL TOV 
eX lal ’ , ‘ A lol lal 
vioy Tov avOpwrrov Eepxopmevoy emt THY vEedherov TOD 
’ rn \ ' \ ! a 31 Sees 
ovpavov peta duvawews Kal d6Ens Tons. Kal aTro- 
a ’ % al \ th nr 
OTEAEL TOUS ayyéAoUS aUvTOD peTAa GartTuyyos Pwvhs 
\ ‘ > A a 
peyarns, Kal ericvva~ovaty TOs EKAEKTOUS AUTOU EK TOV 
, ’ nA al 
TETTAPWY AVELOV aT AKpwY OVpaveV Ews dKpwY AUTOY. 
G Si) \ A“ nr f ‘ f 
“Amro de THS cuKHS wabeTe THY TapaBoAnV. OTaV 
lal ¢ , 
70n 0 KNados aUTHS YyévNTaL aTradds Kal Ta vAdA 
’ / r or 5) \ \ L Bag ene? Niches 
EXPUY, YLU@TKETE OTL EyyUs TO Bépos’ * oUTwS Kal UpeEts 
a li t be 
OTav lOnTE TAUTA TAVTA, ywWWoKETE OTL EyYUS ETTLV ETL 
' 34 2 \ , (hr ,’ 4 }- € \ uf 
Oupais. * apnv Neyw viv, ov 7 TapEAOy 7 YEevead AUTH 
iva x nr v4 35 AN € lal 
€ws av TavTa TavTa yévntat. * 6 ovpavos Kal 7 YA 
/ € x , ’ \ lé 
TapedevoeTat, of S€ AOYOL ov OU [A7) TaperNGwaow. 
36 T[ \ Oe a ¢ / ? / \ dA Oo. \ io 
ept O€ THS TuEpas Exeivns Kal Wpas ovdels otder, 
’ e / a ’ lel 
OUoE Ol ayyédoL THY OUpaveY, EL fur) O TATHP pmovos. 
’ \ c. fal fal ef c 
" @aTrep O€ ai nuépar TOU Nae, ovTws ErTal 1 Tapovcia 
aA Coa re ab) , ‘ c 5 a 
Tov viov Tov avOpwrov. ™ ws yap noay ev Tals 7Mépats 
lal \ an an / / 
Talis mp0 ToU KaTakAVoMov TpwYyoVTES Kat TivoyTes, 
an \ / U Ka ¢ / lal an 
yapovvtes Kat yapulfovtes, dype Hs nmépas eiahrOev Node 
els THY KLBwTOV, Kal oUK eyvwoav Ews nAOEV 6 KaTa- 
\ > 7 
KAUVG LOS Kal NpEV ATraVTAs, OVTwWS EgTAaL Kal 1 Tapovala 
nr lol lal > ’ 
Tov viov TOV avOpwrTou. 





40 / , 4 b) a3 A e , 

Tore dvo écovtas év T@ aype, els TapadauPave- 

\ 2 ’ / ~ [2 , a ' 
Tau Kat els adietau' “ dvo ddnOovaar ev TO AY, [la 

, \ / ’ / 42 a > v4 
mapadapBavetat Kat pia adierar. “ ypnyopeite ody, OTL 

’ v / & v. e ic lal ” 
ovK oldaTE TrOLa NMEA 6 KUPLOS LuaV EpyeTat. 
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a ’ € 
“°Exeivo O€ ywwaKeTe, OTL Eb JOEL 0 olKOdEaTrOTNS 
7 a € , 4 / a 
mola pudakh O KNETTNS EpYETal, eypyyopnoev av Kat 
’ a a \ fal 
oux av clacev dSiopuvxOnvat TV olKiav avtov. “ dia 
fal id lal / ¢ ef a ,’ lol 7 
ToUTO Kal Upels yiverbe Erowpot, OTL 7 OU SoKEiTE Hpa 
eX lol ’ 4 
6 vios TOD avOpwrrou EpyeTat. 
c nr f 
“Tis dpa éotiv 6 TiaTos SovAOS Kal Ppovipos, Ov 
ct 9 a % la) fo) fa) 
KaTETTNGEV O KUPLOS ETL THS OlKETELAS AUTOV Tov dodvaL 
oa \ Sit es) mpg r ¢ n 3 in 
avtois THY Tpopny ev KaLp@; * waKapLos 0 dovdOS ExELVOS 
e , ’ A Ca. / a 
dv EXO@v 6 KUpLOsS AUTO EVprIcEL OUTS TroLovYTA. “ any 
, tc A / \ a a ¢ , rn 
eyo viv OTL eri TacLW TOs UTTAapYoVaW avTOv KaTa- 
, eae, 48 9\ SS ” c \ 5 a 2 A ’ 
aotnce avtov. “éay dé eimn 0 KaKos SovAOS ExEtvos EV 
a / ’ a "e / ¢ , 49 sy ak 
Th Kapdia avtov, Xpovifer wou o Kupios, * Kat ap&ntar 
A ’ la) ’ \ 
TUmTEW TOS TUVSOVAOUS aUTOD, EoOin SE Kal TiVH peTa 
a / . soe ¢ , a r ees; > 
tov peOvovtwr’ °° nes 6 KUpLos Tov doUNOU éKElvou &V 
lol \ > e ae ’ 
NMepa 7) OV TpoaboKa Kat EV WPa 7) OV YLWacKEl, ” Kal 
/ ,’ / \ lA >) an \ a ¢ 
SuyoTopnoes avTov, Kal TO hépos aVTOU ETA TOY UTO- 
a r OSS Aho ¢ \ SG \ 
Kpitov Onoer’ éxet Extar 0 KNavOmos Kai o Bpuypos 
~ ’ 
TOV OOOVTMD. 
, ¢ ’ ¢ a 
25 ‘Téte dpowwbnoetar 7 Baciela tev ovpa- 
lal / / ig fal \ / 
vav dexa TrapGévois, aitives aPBodcar Tas Naptradas 
er. Sen 5) ¢ ’ a r 2 , 
avtov é&ndOov els VravtTnow Tov vupdiov. TEVTE 
A Sune \ 
Sé €& avtav yoav pwpal Kai TévTe ppovipot. “ai yap 
i ' Sal 5) / > 
pwpai KaBodaat Tas NapTradas adTaV ovK EXaBov pe 
éavtav edaoy’ ‘ai S& Ppovipot EXaBov EXatov ev Tots 
a / b] lel 5 / 
aryryelous peTa TOV NapTadwv a’Tav. °ypovitovTos SE 
a , Soup, A M8) 10 § 6 L 
Tov vupdiov evvotakav Tacat Kal exalevoov. ° weons 
Nee \ \ t ? Py Ne ale / gs 
Sé vuxTds Kpavyr yéeyover, “160d 0 vupdios, eEepyecbe 
U ’ la) Sees, a e 
els atmravtnow avtov. ‘ToTe nyépOnoav Tacat ai Tap- 
a id lal 
Oévou exetvat Kail exdopnoay Tas AapTadas EavTor. 
8 e PY: \ rn f? = t c lal ’ rn 
ai b€ pwpat Tais dpovimors eirrav, Aote npiv éx Tov 
/ (< a t/ id , ¢ lel la 9 ’ 
€Nalov UmwY, OTL al AauTades NuaY oPEevVUVTAL. ° aTrE- 
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KplOnoay dé ai dpovipot N€yovaat, Myrrote ovK apKéoy 
nuiv Kal viv’ TropeverOe wadXov Tpos ‘TOs TwAODYTAS 
Kal ayopacate éavTais.  aTrepyomever de avTaY ayopacat 
rev 6 vupdios, Kal ai ETowmot eiaHrAGoy pet avTod els 
TOVS yamous, Kal EKrEeiTOn 7 Ovpa. " VaTepov dé Epyxov- 
Tat Kal at NovTat mapOEvor Aéyoucar, Kupie Kupte, 
avotov nuiv. “oO b€ amoxpiOels eimev, “Apny réyo 
Upiv, ovK oda vas. “ ypnyopette ov, OTL oUK oldaTE 
TI Nepav Ove THY Hpar. 

“"Oomep yap avOpwiros arodney exddecey TOUS 
idiovs SovAovs Kal TapédwKev avTois Ta VTapyovTa 
avtod, “Kai @ pev Ed@Key TrévTE TadaVTa, @ be SV0, @ 
dé &, Exact@ Kata THY idiav Suva, Kal aTEdnunoeD. 
“evOéws topevleis 06 Ta TévTE TdAaVvTAa AaBev ¢ip- 
yaoaTo év avTois Kal éToinoey adAa TéyTE TadavTA. 
“ @aavTws 0 Ta dvVO Exépdncev adda dvo. “6 Sé TO 
év AaBov areOav wpvéev yhv Kal Expurrey TO apyvptov 
Tov Kupiov avTov. ™ peta 5é ody ypovov epyeTat 6 
KUplos TOV SovwY EKElV@V Kai oUValpEL oyov peET 
avTov. “Kat mpocellav 6 Ta TévTE TadavTa AaBov 
TpoonveyKev ddAa TéVvTE TAaXaVTA réyor, Kupue, wévTE 
TadaVTA LoL TapéOMKas, ide AAA TéVTE TAXaVTA eKép- 
Synoa. ” Efn avTe oO KUptos avTov, Kv, dodre ayade 
Kal TLOTE, ETL OALYA NS TWLoTOS, éTL TOAAwWY GE KaTa- 
aTnaw’ elcehGe els THY Yapay Tov KUpiov Gov. ™ mpoa- 
ed\Oov € Kal 6 Ta Svo Tadavta eizev, Kupie, dvo 
TaNAVTa pot Tapédwxas, ide adAXa Ovo TadaVTA éeKép- 
Snca. ~ ébn avT@ 6 KUpics avtod, Ev, d00re ayabé 
Kal TLOTE, ETL OALYA 4S TLoTOS, éml TWOAN@Y GE KaTA- 
aotmaw’ eloedle eis THY Yapav TOD KUpiov aov, * mTpoc- 
eMO@v O€ Kal 6 TO Ev TadavTOV EiAnpas eiTrer, KuUpe, 
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” e \ \ SS ” a pba > 
eyvav oe OTL okKANpOS eb aVOpwiros, DeplS&wy Orov ovK 
a 1 a ’ ’ 25 
€oTrelpas, Kai acuvaywv O0ev ov SvecKopricas’ ™ Kal 
> \ a \ fol a 
poPnbeis ateOav Expula 70 Tadavtdv cov ev TH yn 
” \ / 963 fal 
ide eyes TO cov. “dmoxpiOels S& 6 KUpios adrod 
Ss > A \ la) \ > , lj 7 
eimev avt@, Hlovnpeé dobdA€ Kai oKvnpé, Hdeus bre Oepifa 
v > 4 \ f / 
omov ovK éomreipa, Kal ouvayw oOev ov diecKdpTica; 
27 > a Nw oS es Sh, = r 
ev oe ovv Barely TO dpyvpiov jou Tots TpaTreCirass, 
\ >» \ b] AY 3 / x’ A > \ \ la 28 ” 
Kat €or eyo exomioduny av TO euov ody ToK@. * a- 
“nd ’ ’ le} \ A. 29 
pate ovv am avTov TO TaXavTov Kal ddTE TO EYoVTL Ta 
/ a 29 _ A \ ” \ 1 \ 
déxa TédavTa. “7TH yap éxovTe Tavtl S0OyceTa Kal 
t - mn Q\ \ Va 
meptacevOnoetar’ Tov O€ yun ExXoVTOS, Kal 0 exer apOjce- 
Dad ’ a 30 \ \ > ° a > U > 
TAL AT avTOU. Kat Tov axpetov SovrOV exBaXreTeE Els 
A / N > / s b] a c \ \ c 
TO okOTOS TO é€WTEpoV’ eKEl EaTaL 6 KNaVOMOS Kal 6 
A fal ’ / 
Bpvypos TOV odovTwr. 
c fal > / an 
“"“Orav b€ €XOn 6 vidos Tod avOperrov ev TH do&n 
fo) \ U e UY eo] a 
aUTOD Kal TavTes of ayyeXou eT a’Tod, TOTe Kabices 
> \ Ul ry / ’ A, 32 \ / Ba 
emt Opovov do€ns avtod'” Kal cvvaxOnoovtar éumpoa bev 
’ lal / Ay EY \ , lal ’ \ ’ ’ > / 
avTov TavtTa Ta €Ovn, Kal agoptel avTovs at addXjdor, 
A ¢ \ > / ‘ / > \ cal Cel 
womep 0 Tounv apopite Ta TpOBata aro THY épidwr, 
33 \ t \ \ / > 5 0 cy eet \ Se 
Kal oTnoel Ta prev TpOoBata éx SeEvdv avTod, Ta O€ 
on f > b / 
Epipia €& evmv pov. 
iS ? lal i¢ ‘ nr tol ’ r fal 
“Tore €pet 6 Bacirevs tots éx deEuiv avtod, Acdte 
id , lal 
ol evoyNMEVOL TOU TaTpOS pov, KANpOVOopTaTE THD 
¢ f ¢ a ie / ’ \ a / 
nTowachEvnVY vuiv Bacireiay amo KaTaBodns Koocpmov. 
35 2 t \ CONG , A 2O7 \ 
eTewaca yap Kat edoKaTé por hayeiv, edipnoa Kat 
, t t / / f 36 
emotiaaté pe, E€vos inv Kal ouvnyayeté jc, * yupvos 
\. / / S) / \ > f / 
Kat TeplteBareTe pe, jobévnca Kai éreckdpacbé pe, 
3 Naky hunv Kal nate Tpo core atroxplOn- 
ev pvraky nunv Kat nAOaTE Tpos LE. ut oxptGn 
’ fal e , 
GOVTAL aVT@ ol Sikatou A€yovTes, Kuvpte, mote gE ElOopev 
A \ ’ J a A \ > / é. 
mewovtTa Kat €Opéramev; 1) Sinpavta Kal érroricapen ; 
U XX \ 
“qrote O€ oe eloowev E€vov Kai suvnyayomev; 1) yupvor 
MATT. K 
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nr ' , / , n 
Kal mepteBaropev; “mote O€ oe eldopev acbevodyTa 
5 , n v. , 40 es) \ ¢ 
) €v dudaxh Kal 7APopev pos ae; “ Kal aTroKpLOels oO 
Cine sin Oe So a Alcon \ , CR mk SEA 5) , 
Bacireds épet avtois, Aprnv NEyw vulv, Ep OGoV éTroUn- 
e f Cal > nr a bl / > \ 
cate évl TOUT@Y TOV adeAPHY pov THY EayYloTMV, E“oL 
ETON GATE. 
A \ al ' / , % 
“Tore épet kat toils €€ evovipwv, IlopevecOe am 
= A \ a \ 7 \ c 
€uod KaTnpapévoe eis TO TIP TO al@vioy TO nTOL- 
A t \ a , le . a 
pacpéevoy TO SiaBor@ Kal Tots ayyédo1s avToOd. “ errel- 
\ \ > b , , lal +N 7 \ ’ 
vaca yap Kal ovK edaKarTé pot payeiv, EdUnoa Kal ovK 
’ s 3 VA ld A 9 I Te 
emotiaaté pe, * E€vos Hunv Kal ov guVNyayETE Me, 
\ \ ’ / , ’ \ x) > n 
ryupvos Kal ov mepicBareTe pe, aaOeris Kai ev pudraKh 
\ b) ’ 4 Ua 44 / ’ A \ 
Kal ove emeckéeracbé pe. “ TOTE aTroKpLOncovTat Kai 
n By 
avtot Aéyovtes, Kupie, more ce eldomer Tewavta 7 
lal 3 / xX A xX 3 tel x > lel \ 
dunpavta 7) Eévov » yupvov 7 acGevn 7 ev hvdakh, Kat 
’ 4 5 , ? / b] o 
ov dinkovnoapev aor; * TOTE aToKpLOnceTaL avTots 
/ > \ / ¢ r ’ ’ iA ’ > f AN 
Neyov, Apunyv Neyo vuiv, Eh OTOY OVK ETroLNTATE EVL 
fal 7 XOX \ 
TOUT@Y TOV edXaxXioTwY, OVdE Emol ETroLnoaTe. “~ Kab 
°’ f & ° f ae e \ 6, 
ATENEVTOVTAL OUTOL Els KOAAGW aiwvior, ot dé SiKaLot 
f 
els Cwny ai@viov. 
26 Dorr See C4 pe, e 49 a ' 
Kai éyévero ore €Tédecev 0 ‘Inoovs mavtas 
\ f Ul 3 a a 2 An F Sy 
TOUS AOyous TOUTOUS, Elev Tois maOnTais avTod, ” Ol- 
/ \ Ud € f \ / , 
date OTt eta Svo Npépas TO Tdoxa yiveTaL, Kal O Vids 
rn 2 4 / ? \ lol 38 ’ 
Tov avOpaerrou trapadidotat eis TO ctavpwOnvar. * Tote 
! c , lal ec rf a la) 
auvnxOnoav ot apxvepels Kal of mperBuTEepot TOD aod 
> \ , ‘ a >) "4 lal - 
els THY avAnVY TOD apylepéws TOD eyouévov Kaiada, 
4 \ ' C/. \ > fal ' , 
Kat ouveBovdevoarto wa Tov “Incody d0\w Kpatnowow 
\ 2S / 5» f qt. > ae an \ 
Kal aTroKtevvmow. ° édeyor b€, M1 év TH EopTH, va pn 
{é nr an 
PopuBos yévntat év TO hae. 
nr \ > nr / ’ 
°Tod 6€ “Inood yevouévov ev BynOavia ev oikia 
/ a lal vi a 5 S) n Ni v 
Liuwvos Tod rempov, ‘ tpoonOey avT® yuvy éyouoca 
’ / / A 
ahaBactpov pvpov TodvTimou Kal KaTéyeev ETL THS 
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> ’ f b] , yy ’ 
nyavaxtnoav ACyovTes, Kis Tin aTe@reLa avTn; ° HOv- 
vato yap TodTo Tpadnvat ToNAOD Kal SoOnvaL TTwYoIs. 
“yvovs b€ 0 “Incods eitcy avtois, Tt Komrous TrapéxeTe 
lal ¢ 4 , / 
TH yuvaitt; Epyov yap Kadov eipyacato eis eue. “ Tav- 
TOTE Yap TOS TTwWYXOS ExeTE uc EavTdY, eue SE ov 
2 a \ +, t a \ 
muvtote éyeTe.  Bardovoa yap avTn TO pUpoy TovTO ent 
rn U , \ 
TOU GWmaTCS fou TpOs TO EevTadiacat pe ETrolnceD. 
1S.9 \ / € n ef 3A A \ ’ I 
auny Neyo viv, OTov é€ay KnpUYOH TO EvaryyédLoV 
n > Jj c f , Neenes BJ , 
TOUTO EV OAM TO KOTLM, NaAANONoETAL Kal 0 €rrolnoEV 
74 , ~ 
avTH els “YNWoTVVOY avTHs. 
e a e ’ 
“ Tore Topevbels cis Tav SHdeKa, 0 Aeyomevos ‘Tovdas 
> 7 \ \ > - 15.9 / L , 
Ioxapiwrys, Tpos Tovs apyvepets © eirrev, Ti PédeTE pot 
la) Tad U » 
dovvat, Kayo Upiv Tapadm@ow auvTiv; oi bé éoTnoaV 
lal , ’ t 1 \ > \ / : f , 
aUT® TplLaKkovTa apyupla. ' Kat aro TOTE EC TEL EVKALpLaY 
iva avTov Tapace. 
“TH d€ TpOTH TOV aliuwv TpoarOor o1 paOnTai TO 
’ r , n / e f , lal ‘\ 
Incov Néyovtes, lod PéreEts ETOLMATwpmEV ToL hayelv TO 
, is ¢ \ 34 € ' > \ t \ \ 
macxya; 6 oe eimev, ‘Traryete eis TV TONY Tpds TOV 
an lal ¢ , 
deiva Kal eltate alte, O didacKados Reyer, ‘O Katpos 
\ nr \ a 
plov eyyUs €oTLV, TpOs TE TOLW TO TacyYa META TOV aln- 
TOV pov. Kat éToinoay of pabytal ws ovvétaéev 
b) an i¢ lal \ 
avTois 0 'Inoots, Kai nTolwacay TO Tacya. 
20? / \ L > a ' 
""Onvias 5é yevouevns avéxecto peta Tov Swoexa, 
21 \ > fa) J b) lal 3 ’ \ , Co A 
Kat eoOiovtwy avtov eirev, “Auny eyo viv OTe 
® ’ Coa , 22 
eis €& Upayv Tapadwce: pe. ~ Kal AvTOVpEVOL oodpa 
vw f Den e ov t > > 
npEavtTo eyew av’T@ eis Exaotos, Myte eyo Elbe, 
, p ¢ ° 8 
kupte; “0 O€ armroxpileis ecitev, “O éwBarras per 
> nr \ n , A / @ 
€“ov THY xElpa Ev TH TpUBNiw, OUTOS pe Tapad@cet. 
24 ¢ \ e\ ek ie ew) 
oO pev vios Tod avOpetov vUiraye Kabos yéypaTTat 
\ ’ lal , \ rn f e n 
TEpl aUTOV. oval OE TH aVOpeT@ Exel bv ov 6 Ulds TOD 
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, / / 5 \ e ~) a > , , / 
avOpérov Tapadibotat’ Kadov Vv avT@ ei ovK éyevrynOn 
ere yo 25 Beh Beriloue ¢ 
0 avOpwros éxeivos. ” atroxpiBeis Sé “lovdas 6 Tapa- 
OLoov au \ 3 My) ’ ' , 2 BBi; ré ’ a 
us avtov etmrev, Mire éyo ett, paBBi; réeye adto, 
\ 5 
Xv elzras. 
9 r \ a 
*’Kaduovtwyv 5€ av’tov ANaBwv 6 “Incods aptov Kal 
> , ” \ \ a A 5 r 
evNoynoas exXhacEV Kat dovs Tois paOntais eitrev, Aa- 
Ul - Ph. ’ A tad Ie 27 \ \ 
Bete payete TovTO éoTW TO coma pov. ™ Kal ANaBov 
TOTHplov Kal EvYapLaTHaas EdwKev avTois éywr, ILieTe 
’ A g re rf 
e€ avtov tavtes’ “TodTO yap éoTw TO alua pov THs 
Kawns ovaOnKns TO Tepl TokA@Y ExYUVYOMEVOY Ets 
” G A 295 7 Nunca 5) \ / , > 9 
aperw apaptiav. ™ réyw b€ viv, ov pn Tim am’ apTt 
3 , r a , Lol € 
EK TOUTOU TOU YyEevNpaToOS THS auTéAoU Ews THS Nméepas 
b] J e > Jee NN / Je al \ BI n U 
exelvns OTav avTo Trivw we Kuav Katvov ev TH Bacirela 
r , 30 \ € f bea! > AUP Se 
Tov Tatpos wov. * Kai vurvnoavtes €EndOov eis TO Opos 
TOV ENALOD. 
’ a e € a 
Tote Neyer avtots 0 “Inoods, Iavtes vyets cxavda- 
f ’ ’ \ >) A A , J, / 
MiaOnoeabe ev Emol Ev TH VUKTL TAUTH. YeypaTTar Yap, 
\ / 
Tlata&éw tov roméva, Kal diacKopTicOjcovtTat Ta Tpd- 
rn 6 na U f 
Bara THs Toipvyns. ™ wera dé TO eyepOnval we Tpoagw 
\ e , 
vuas eis THY Tadtraiav. ™ atroxpiOeis 5€ 0 Ilétpos 
Ss = lal ’ / t 3 / , ‘ 
elev avT@, Ki travtes sxavdadioPnoovtat ev col, eyo 
’ c ’ r 
ovdérrote ocxavoadtacOncopa. *épn avT@® 0 ‘Inaous, 
, \ , a , , a ON ’ , 
Apnv Neyo cou OTe €v tavTn TH vuKTL pW adéKTOpa 
lol t f ’ tal € , 
povicat tpis atapyjon pe. ~ déyet avT@ o Llerpos, 
» r , / ’ t 
Kav b€y we adv coi arolavety, ov py oe amapynco- 
fat. opolws Kal TavTes of waOnTai EtTrov. 
36 4 ” b ae cee a ’ , 
Tote épyetas pet avtov o Inoovs ets ywptov 
Neyopevov VeOonuavel, cal Dreyer Tots palyntais, Ka- 
Gicate avtov Ews ov areNOav éexet mpocevE@par. “Kai — 
maparaBev tov Ilétpov Kai tovs dvo viovs ZeBedatov © 
” a Ay 9 a 38 _/ Uj 5) a 
npEato AuTreiaOar Kal adnwovety. * TOTE NEyEL aUTOSs, 
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I / ’ c / (vA - f 
Ilepikuros €or 1 vuy) pov €ws Oavatov' pelvate 
nee a ? a 
ade Kal ypnyopeite pet euod. “Kal mpocedOov ju- 
\ 4 / a 
Kpov €TEcEVv ETL TpOTWTOY aVTOD TpocEVYomEVOS Kal 
Aeywov, Ilatep prov, e¢ dvvatov eat, wapedOatw am 
> lal \ f A CO \ 3 ce = A I ’ ’ 
€“ov TO TOT ploy TOUTO* TAY OVX ws eyo OEXwW Arr 
i? \ 
ws ov. “Kal &pyetat pos Tovs mantras Kai evpioKet 
by \ , \ / A , e , 
avtovs Kabevdovtas, Kai éyet TO Ilétpw, OtTas ovK 
> / / 7 a a 
Bee seul pulary Ce yenvopiaat pet SH0o ee ypmnopetne 
kal mpocevxyecde iva ee) elo €NOnTE els Be oon TO 
pev Treva TpoOvpov, n 5é capE aaBevns. “ Tadw éx 
f > \ / / / , > 
Sevtépov amtehOov tmpoonuEato Néyor, Ilatep jou, ef ov 
dvvatat TovTO TrapedOeiv eav pur) avTO Tia, yevnOnTw TO 
Perna cov. “Kat é-hOov Tadw ebpev avTovs Kabevdor- 
Tas’ noav yap avtov of opOarwoi BeBapnuévor. “Kal 
5) \ ’ \ 1 5) \ / / 
agels avtovs Tadiv aTedOav tpoonvEato ex Tpitou, 
' 5 \ \ 
TOV avTov OYyov elTwv. *TOTE EpyETaL pos TOUS 
na r \ \ 
padnras Kai Neyer avtois, Kafevdete To dowroyv Kat 
b) I PS Ms Ces: Ss. Of oN Ge 3 a} f 
avatravedbe, iOovd ryyiKev Opa Kal Oo vos TOD avOpw- 
i ec a 46 3 iY s 
Tov Tapacisotat eis yelpas awapT@dav. ~ éryetpea Oe, 
id / 
aywpev’ (Ood Hyyikev 0 Tapad.oovs [E. 
a a \N / a A 
“7 Kat éte avtov: XNadovvtos, (dod “lovdas eis Tov 
) 2 fa) ” \ \ 
dwdexa AOEr, Kal pet adTOv OyYNOS TOUS [ETA Ma- 
n n / \ 
xaipov Kal EvAwy amo THY apylepewy Kal TpEeaAuTE- 


Ty (oe mapadicors QUTOV €OMKEV AUTOS 


pwv Tov aod. 
onpisiov éyor, Ov av hilyow, avtos éoti’ Kparnoare 
avuTov. “Kai cvdéws iepsoe Naum TO Anaod el Trev, 
Xaipe paBBi, cal Kkatepiryncev avtov. “6 dé “Inoods 
elmev avT@, ‘Etaipe, ef 0 maper; Tote mpocEeOovTes 
éréBadov Tas yelpas emt tov “Inooty Kai éxpatrnoay 
avtov. “Kai (dod eis Taev peta “Inoovd ExTEtvas TV 
yeipa aréatacey THY mayatpay avTod, Kal TaTaEas TOV 
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rn a , P te ,’ lal ’ an \ , vA 52 , 
dovAOV TOD apxLepéws adethey avTOd TO wTlov. ™ TOTE 
, , n (2 9) fal > / i? \ , , ; 
Aéyes aVT@® 0 ‘Inaods,’Amootpeyov Tv pwayaipay cov 
n / \ e / , 
Els TOV TOTOY aUTHs TavTes yap ol haBovTes payatpav 
A 53 0 aA / 
év payaipn amododyvta. 1) Soxels OTe ov Sivapar 
\ \ ° 
Tapakahéoat Tov TaTépa pov, Kal TapaocTnaEr jor 
n 5) t Bd fal 5 
ipte TAEL@ SMdEeKa NEYeO@Vas ayyéhov; “ TAs oY TAN- | 
A e Ch 7 5 A , éQ ea tipee) ’ fh 
pwldaw ai ypadal, Te ovTws det yevér0ar; ” ev exewy 
a ef 9S Je. ses n fal ” c b] \ \ 
TH opa elev Oo Iyaods Tois oxo, Os ert AnoTHY 
/ rf / an 
ef) Gate peta payaipav Kat EVov cuddraPew pe* 
al ié 4 b} lal co A b] Q £0 Py 8 ' \ > 
Kal nucpav év T@ lep@ éxabelounv OiWacKkwv, Kal oUK 
56 rn ef 6 
expatnaaté pe. “ TovTO Oé dhov yéyovey Wa TANPO- 
A lal n / e 
Odcw at ypapat tav Tpodytav. ToTE ot pabnrai 
\ 
mavres apévtes autov épuyov. 
57 O; be / \ b) a b) / Nt 
i 6€ Kpatyoarvtes TOV “Incovy amnyayov pos 
” / a \ e 
Kaiadav tov dpyiepéa, OT0v ol ypapparets Kat ol 
mpecButepor suvnxOnoav, *o dé Ilétpos nKxorovder 
, an > \ / iA fal , A nr »J / \ 
avT@ dro pakpobev Ews THs avdANs TOV apyLepéws, Kal 
>) \ 4 > 10 \ a c A 6 ral \ 
elcerOov ecw éxabnro peta Tey UmnpeTav oEty TO 
lal \ , 
téros. © Of dé dpyrepels Kal TO TUvedpLov OdNov EG) TOU 
/ \ na > rf \ 
revdopaptupiavy Kata Tod “Incod, ows av’Tov CavaTa- 
, e n / 
covow, “Kal ovy etpov TokA@Y TpocedNOovT@Y rprevdo- 
r a $s 06 Si 61 3 Os 
peaptupwy. wvarepov 5€ mpocerOovTes Ovo ™ Eirrov, OvTos 
” / a \ \ rn a \ \ 
épy, At’vayas Kataddoas Tov vaov Tov Oeov Kati dia 
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a € n ») \ ] an 
TPLOV NMLEPOV AVTOV oOlKOSoMHaAL. 
> \ top > fa) I \ ’ f / <2 / 
apxtepeds eltrev avT@, Ovdcv atroxpivn; Ti ovTol cov 

A 53 ¢ > A > ' \ 
Katapaptupovaw; © 'O 6é “Incods éoidta. Kal atro- 
bY c 3. s; io b] n ] / \ lal 
Kpileis 0 apytepeds eitrev avT@, ‘KEopKivw oe kata Tov 
fa) fa) . WA cS 7 ? \ i. eas “ee \ ¢€ 
Geod Tod CavTos, va nyly elmns ef od et 0 Xptords oO 
e\ rn le) 5 / a ¢ lal ) 

vios Tod Oeod. “réyes avTO 0 “Inaods, Xd elmas’ 

\ 4 ca > f YU \ a b] / 
TAnV Neyo viv, aw apTe OeaOe TOY vVidv TOD avOpd- 

L tal el f 
mov KaOipevoy ex deta TS Suvapews Kal éEpyouwevov 
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Say A A rn 5) a 65. a Se \ 
éml tev vederav TOU ovpavod. TOTE O adpylepevs 
/ U 9 an / 
SuéppnEev Ta iwatia avtod Néyov, “EBracdypnoer” Ti 
Y Y4 / an 
ére xpelav éyowev paptipwy; ide viv nKovoate TV 
/ 56 / Lal Lal 
Bracdonpiav. “ ri viv doxet; of dé atroxp.iOévTes 
? ” ly > / 67 / ue f > \ 
eitrov, "Evoyos Oavatou éotiv. “Tore évértucay eis TO 
/ bp) la) \ > U , , c \ 2 a 
TpocwTov avTov Kal Exodkadioay avrov, ot O€ EpaTricay 
- / a ve 
“éyovtes, Ilpopytevoov nuiv, Xpioré, ris éeotw 6 
Taigas oe; 
, , , lal lal 
© “O dé Leérpos exadnto éEw év TH avd Kal Tpoc- 
lal ’ an 
nrOev .avTe pia Taidicxkn éyouoa, Kai ov joba 
peta “Inood tod Tadtralov. “o bS€ nprncato épu- 
mpoclev travtwy réywv, Ove oida ri Dréyeus. ™ €E- 
/ > NS \ a > 
edOovra S€ avTov eis TOV TUA@VA, Eidev AVTOV ANN Kal 
lo a «2 Ke a an 
Neyer Tois éxet, Ottos jv peta “Incod tod Nalo- 
, 72 \ / ’ / \ d ZA > 
paiov. Kal TaNY ynpynoaTo peta bpKov ore OvK 
5; \ BY 73 \ \ \ (? e 
oida Tov avOpwrov. “peta puiKpov b€ TpocedOorTeEs ot 
e a be rn / ? fa] \ \' b , n 5 
éatotes eltrov TH Ilétpw, ’AXnOas Kat ov €& avTa@y Et 
Kal yap 1) Nadua gov OjdCv cE Trove. “ TOTE HpEaTO 
/ \ ? / ef > 3 \ 7 
Katabepative Kal ouviery OTe Ovk oida tov avOpw- 
, \ AWA Dawe ipa 75 Neha ' 
qov’ Kal evléws aréxtTwp epwvnoer. Kal éuvnoOn 
c ig fal ehh , fal ? , ¢/ \ 
6 Ilétpos tod pypatos ‘Incov eipnxotos ore Lpiv 
~~ / A \ ) / _ Sees Soa 
aréxtopa paviicat Tpis atapynon pe Kai &EeMav &Ew 
ExXaUoEV TLKPOS. 
of / z f 
ZT ‘Ipwias 8é yevouévns cupBoidov &€haBov trav- 
Tes of apylepels Kal of mpeaBiTepor ToD aod Kata 
Tov Inaod, date Oavatdaat avTov. * Kai SnoavrTes avTov 
neni? \ L ' A ee ! 
amnyayov Kat Tapédaxay IliNat@ TO NnyeLovl. 
/ > ¢/ 
*Tote idav lovdas 6 tapadibovs avtoy ote KaTe- 
J \ ” \ f > U 
KpiOn, petapernOels eotpelrev Ta TpPLaKOVTAa apryupla 
n ’ a 4 7 
Tois apxlepedow Kal mpeaButépos *déywr, “Huaptov 
e fa = cr EA 
mapadov’s aia adOdov, oi O€ eirov, Té mpos nmds ; 
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\ a tae 5 NGiprs \ > > \ \ > 1 
ov own. °Kal piyas Ta apyvpia eis TOY vaoy avexw- 
’ ey? (ORIN) a ' 
pnoev, Kat atreNOav amnyEato, °ot b& apylepets NaBov- 
WN ’ t Ss , ’ a , \ ’ \ 
TES TA Apyvpla eitrav, Ov eEeotw Badeiy avta ets TOV 
a , \ ‘ / / ’ 7 / X 
KopBavay, éret Tin aipatos éotw. *aovpBovrov 6é 
,’ f ’ A \ ,’ x lal Ne 
AaBovtes jyopacay €E avT@y Tov aypoy Tov KEpapéws 
’ \ rn oA 8 4 > f is ’ \ > a 
els tadny tots Eevois. 610 €xANOn 0 aypos éKeEivos 
a o) oe cf ‘ od , A 
aypos aipatos ews THs onpepov. °ToTE EeTANpwOAH TO 
e \ WG lal t \ oF 
pnGev ova ‘lepewiov Tod mpopytou réyovTos, Kal édaBov 
\ f ’ la | ‘ an , a 
TQ TPLAKOVTA apyvpla, THY TLV TOU TETLELNMEVOY OV 
p) ' Sorta en p) t 10 , » Ce | ? 
eTysnoavto até viev ‘lopanr, Kat &dwxay avTa eis 
\ ’ a Va \ , / / 
TOV dypov TOD Kepapmews, Kaa ovvérakéy ow KUpLos. 
11°G be Zi la) > 10 7 Q la) id f A \ 
é "[noots éotaby Eutrpoclev Tov nyEmovos’ Kat 
> t SERN cope \ fe ek GN As ‘ 
ETNPOTHTEVY aVTOV O IYE“aV NEyor, LU eb 0 PBacthevs 
a / c a an , 55 la ‘ , 12 \ 
tav “lovoaiwy ; 6 6€ Incods fn avTa, XU réyets. “Kal 
in a 5) TaN eos A 5) ’ \ a 
év TO KaTHYyopEela Vat avTOV UTO TOY apylEpéwv Kal TOV 
r , iy , / 137 ? Simin 
mpeaButTépwy ovdev ameKpivato. TOTE éyYEl AVT@ O 
a , fol 
Tlivdtos, OvK axovets Toca cov KaTapyapTupovew; ™ Kal 
’ Oo) fa) >) a . Oe a en a 0 / 
ovK ateKkplOn avT@® Tpos ovde Ev pHa, ote Bavpatery 
\ o i? 
Tov nyEewova Niav. 
15 U7 \ ae e \ 7 ‘cae \ p) , ? a 
Kara 6€ éoptiy evw@ber 0 nyeu@v aTrodve eva TO 
\ a f 
byw Sécpov by 7OEXov. " eityov 5é TOTE Séopiov émian- 
‘ a 17 £2 3 dA 
prov, eyouevov BapaBPav. TUINYMEV@Y OVY AUT@V 
5 ’ rn a , ’ a 
elev avtoits oO Ilinatos, Tiva OédeTe atroktcw viv, 
BapaBBav 7 “Inooty tov Aeyomevov Xpiotov; * Hdee 
¢ \ 4 U 3 
yap ott dua POovov TapédwKay avtov. ™ xabnpévou 6é 
la) b] n / >? la ’ 
avTov et Tov Bywatos améoTethey Tpos avTOY 7 Yur 
Sn l \ \ \ A , 9:9. sf Sear 
avtov Néyouoa, Mnoév cot Kat Te duxalo eKxevo 
20 


AY \ ” I , vv P5) , ’ r e 
TONKA yap érrabov OnMEpovy KAT OVap OL avUTOV. Ol 


dé apytepets Kal ot mpeaBUTepor Emrevcay Tovs OyNovS 
iva aitiocwvta tov BapaBBdav, tov d5é “Inooty atoné- 


Oa \ \ c c \ 3 > lal mp/ 
cwolv. “‘dtroKpilels O€ 0 nyenav eitrev avtois, Tiva 


s4 


ee ee 
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> \ an / ’ (th ray e i 
Oérete amo Tév dvo aTo\Vow vpiv; ot S€é eitav, Tov 
BapaBBayv. ™ reyes avtois 6 IliAdtos, Ti ody troimow 
’ a \ / a t 
Inoobv tov Reyouevov Xpiotov; Réyovow stravres, 
1 23 «¢ y / \ \ 
Ltavpobijro. °6o O¢ édn, Te yap Kaxov éroi- 
e be A ” , SS 
noe; ot b€ Tepicaods éExpalov NéyovTes, YTavpw- 
\ ¢ a 7 ? ’ A , 
Onto. “*iddv bé 0 Iiradtos OTe ovdev were? adra 
ro) t / ‘ ’ ‘ 
parXov OopvBos yiverat, NaBev vdwp arevifrato Tas 
a , / lal wv if 3 at ’ > \ 
yelpas amévaytt Tod oxXAoU A€ywr, “AO@oS Ele amo 
a 7 lal s / ig lal B) 25 
TOD aipatos Tov OLtKaiov ToUTOV' Umels OYrecOe. ” Kat 
° A tal ce \ S | e ’ lal > , c lal 
amokpideis Tas oO aos eitrev, TO aiwa avTov ep nuas 
x ff ¢ n 26 / a 
Kal él ta Téxva nuov. “ToTe aTéXvaEV avTOIs TOV 
an \ Wye rn , 7 
BapaBBav, tov dé "Incoby dpayerdr\doas Trapédwxev twa 
oTavpo6i. 
ad e fol n e , / 
OTE Ol OTpaTLOTAa! Tod YE“ovos TapadaPovTeES 
A 1 , ’ yen / 
tov Inoovp eis TO TpatT@pLoy ovVyYyayov ém avTOV OhnV 
a 28 \ , mA , 
Tv omeipav. ™ Kal exdvoayTes avTov yAapiOa KOKKWHY 
» Aa 929 f , ’ a 
mepeeOnkay avTo, cai TAEEavTEs otéhavov &E axavOdv 
sees, SEN na a 5) an \ , > A 
eméOnxay emi THs Kehadys avTov Kal KaNamov eV TH) 
r ? fal \ / ” ’ an 
deEud avTov, Kal yovuTeTncavtes eutrpocbev avTov 
> 7 > oA , roa c A 
évérraiEay avT@ NéyovTes, Naipe 0 Baoieds Tav *lov- 
, 30 Nee) / ? oN ” \ / 
daiwov, “Kal €umtTvoarvtes ets avTov EXaPov Tov Kada- 
” > > a 
pov Kal €TUTTTOY Els THY KEpadrV aAUTOD. 
6 / ’ aA ’ Ud \ 
"Kat ote evérakay avt@, €&édvcay avtov Tp 
U ‘ bes eb] \ \ e / , A \ 
yrapvda Kat évédvoay> avTov Ta ipaTia avTov, Kal 
Sens SN B) \ A 32 i I S 
amnyayov avtTov els TO cTaVpwcal. iEepyomevor de 
® a 2 / nr 
evpov cvOpwrov Kupnyaiov, dvopate Siwwva’ todTov 
es Yi \ \ ,’ a 
nyyapeveay iva apn Tov otavpov avTod. 
'g / 7 fal Ch 3 
8 Kai éX@ortes els TOmov Neyowevoy Vodyoba, 6 éotuy 
g v b] A a 5 
Kpaviov ToTros eyomevos, * Edwkav avT@ TEety olor 
ip! / ~ , / 
META YOANS pEeplypévov’ Kal yEevoapevos ovK nOerXnoev 
mn aE \ Q 1G i 
mui. * oTaupwcartes bé adTov biepepicavTo TA ywaTLa 
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] fal / a 36 \\ ‘ > , EA 
avtov BaXovtes KAipov, ” Kat KaOnpevot ETNpovy avTOV 
Me 87 , , a A a \ 
exe. “Kal éeréOnkay éravw tis Kehadjs avTod THv 
t a L eee a 
aitiay avTod yeypappérvnv, Odtos éotiv ‘Inoods 0 Bact- 
a fl Bs , nr b] a Nad, 
Neds THv “lovdaiwy. ™ Tore ctavpodvtar ody avT@ dvo 
s ® a \ e > U 
Antal, eis Ex SeEroy Kal eis cE evwvupwr. 
9 e Uy / 
“Or &€ wapatopevomevo. €B\acdnmouy avTov, Ki- 
J 
nr \ an J 
voovtes Tas Kehadas avTav “ Kal déyovTes, ‘O KaTa- 
\ ? ¢ na 
AV@V TOV vadY Kal év TpLoly npmépats oiKodopav, a@coV 
e\ S a a > \ la) r 
ceavTor, ei vios et TOD Oeov, KaTaBnO ato TOD oTavpod. 
(3) a / 
*' ouolws Kal ot apyvepets eumraifoyTes peta TOV ypappa- 
, 2 / 
Témy Kal mpeaBvtépwv édeyov, “”AdXous Ecwoev, Eav- 
/ an 
Tov ov Ovvyatat cd@aat’ Baoirevs “lopanr éoTW, KaTa- 
la ? \ la) a \ b] ? 
Batw viv aro Tod oTaupod Kal TLcTEvoOMEY ET avTOV" 
/ \ N / la / 
“cr éqolOev emt tov Oedv, pucacOw viv ei OéreL avTor' 
seco 
i \ (JA lal Sr er 44 \ ,’ SLIGN “ e \ 
eimrev yap OTL Oeod eit vios. “7d 8 avTo Kat ot AnaTAL 
ce Aa 4 
ol cuvataupwbévtes civ avTe@ wveldiCov avTor. 
& 
ON 5 oe € ¢/ ' eye, Somat! a \ 
TO S€ EXTNS pas cKoTos éyéveTo emi Tacav THY 
° e/ ef Pei. 46 \ be SY a ee ve > 
ynv Ews wWpas évatns. “rept dé THY évaTny wpay aveE- 
/ id ,’ lol a / > \ ’ 
Boncev 6 “Inoods ov) peyadyy Réyov, “HAL HAL 
X , a ” 
Nea caBayOaver; Todt eat Oeé pov Gee pov, ivaTi 
me eyxateditres; “ tives O€ THY éxel EoTNKOTwY AKOU- 
cavtes édeyov OTe ‘HrXlav ghavet ovtos. “Kai evOéws 
e ral \ / 
Spapov eis €E avtav Kat AaB@v oroyyov TANCaS TE 
‘ U 
dfous Kal Trepilels Kadadpm -eroTifev avtov. “ot dé 
le Uy ” ’ l4 £: 

Rowrot édeyor, "Ades idwpev et Epyetar “Hrias coHowr 
s) ‘ 
avurop, 

ra / / fol lal 
°°O &€ “Incods tadw Kpaktas hbwvh pmeyaryn adjxev 

t 1) 1) 

TO TVEULA, 

Kai idov TO KataTrétacpa Tod vaod éoyicOn aro 
dvwlev &ws Katw eis bv0, Kal n yh éoeiaOn, Kai ai 
/ 52 val , ry 
métpar eoyicOnoar, Kal Ta prnpeia avewxOnoav Kai 
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/ nr ec ? 
TOANA TOMATA TOV KEKOLUNMLEVOY aylov nyépOncar" 
53 Ror wd l > A / \ \ y 
kat e&ehOovTes EK TOY pYHMEiwy peTA THY EyEpoLy 
, a Stun 5) \ Gop t Awe. / 
avTov elondOoy els THY aylav TodkW Kal evedayiaOn- 
lal 54 ¢ \ € / \ id ’ CY n 
cav Toots. 0 d€ ExaTovTapyos Kal of peT avTod 
nr \ ’ lal r U ‘ \ 
Thnpouvtes Tov “Incovy ioovtes Tov GElopoy Kal Ta 
/ ' , , A nr 
yevoueva epoBnOnacav aodpa, AEyorTEs, “AXNO@s Oeod 
eN > & 553 \ > a“ a \ 5) \ 
VLOGS VY OUTOS. Hoav 6€ éxet yuvaixes Toddal amo 
/ r ivf 3 / tal > lol 
paxpolev Oewpotcat, aitwes nKodovOncav 7® “Inood 
> \ na mal / la) ’ lal 56 3 a > 
avo THs VadiNatas dtaxovodcar avTo' ev als nv 
‘ aa ee 
Mapia 1, Maydadnvy, cai Mapia 1 tod “laxdBouv Kat 
> \ 4 \ ¢ / aA cn ig / 
Iwond pntnp, Kai) pntnp TOV vidv ZeBedaiov. 
57 3 / \ Ss 
-Owias 5 yevowéevns APev AvOpwros TovcLOS 
> \ GN Q / v All , ca \ ee Ne a) 
amo “Apipabaias, tovvoma “lwondp, 0s Kai avrTos éuabn- 
/ an 9 rn 58 © \ a , 
tev0n 7 “Inood' *ovrtos mpocedOov TO IltNarw nT- 
\ lel Bt, fal U c nr rf / 
gato TO capa tov Inaod. torte o Iliddtos éxéNevoev 
re 5S \ a ] t 
artodoOnvar. “Kal AaBav TO copa 6 “Iwond éverv- 
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lal ’ \ fal 
NEev alto oivddm Kabapa, ™ Kat EOnKev avTO év TO 
a a / \ , 
Kae avToD puneip O ehaTounoev ev TH TETPA, Kat 
n / nr / , fol 
mpockuriaas NOoy péyav TH Ovpa rod pynpetov amrid- 
5 A ¢ wv 
Oev, “nv Sé éxet Mapia 1» Marydadynvn Kai 1) addy 
, , ‘ an / 
Mapia, ckaOnpevat avrévayt Tod Tapov. 
y a \ A 3 \ \ I 
“@ TH 5é éravpiov, nTis eoTly peTa THY TapacKeuNy, 
? tal lal \ 
aunxOnoav of apyrepets Kai of Dapicator mpos Ie- 
an 63 / / > 4 iA) e > a € 
AaToV heyovTes, Kupie, euvnoOnmev ote exeivos o 
t 5 »” al \ a € / b] / 
mravos eimev Ets Sov, Meta tpets nuépas éyelpouas. 
 KéNevcov ovv aadhadioOjvat TOV Tahov Ews THs TplTNS 
c / / > / e \ ’ n / 
nuépas, pnmote édOovtes of pabytai avTovd KrEYrwoow 
’ \ \ v aA A > / ’ \ A a 
avtov Kal el@wow TO Aa, “HyépOn aro trav vexpar, 
f a / 5 
Kal éotat 1) éoxatn TAaYN xYElpwv THS TpwTHS. “” Eby 
> n ¢ an ” r aie r > 
avtois 6 Wuddros, "Eyere Kovotwdiav’ vTayete aogha- 
ae 2 
Noacbe ws oldate, “ot Sé TropevOervtes noparicavto 
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\ U ‘ \ ' \ a 
Tov tapoyv, odpayicavres Tov NOov peta THs KovTTO- 
/ 
dias. 
> n 
23. Oe 6€ caBBatwr, TH éetiupwoKovon eis plav 
3 N/ I id ‘ iy y, 
caBBator, nev Mapia 7 Maydarnr7) Kai 1) dXdyn Ma- 
A \ U \ , 
pia Yewpnaar tov tapov. *Kai idod cesopds éyéveto 
iy \ ny nr 
Méyas’ ayyedos yap Kupiov KkataBas é& ovpavod Kat 
\ , , \ / \ ’ / , ’ 
TpocehOav amexiducevy tov AOov Kat éexdOnto érdvw 
, r 3 3 \ c > / , ral c 2) / \N NO ey: 
avTov. * nv d€ 7 eidéa avTOD Ws aoTpaT, Kal TO évdupa 
’ A \ @ ' Aue? A \ n ' ) A > / 
avTov NEvKOV ws yLwov. “amo dé TOD Hofov avTod écel- 
e a , € , 5? 
aOnoav of THpodyTes Kai eyernOnoay os vexpol. ° aTro- 
\ Nu. U 3 Ta) , \ rn 
xplels dé 0 ayyedos elev Tals yuvatkiv, Mr) doBetcbe 
e lal > \ id > a \ A 
vets’ olda yap Ott “Inooty tov éotavpwpmévov CyTeire. 
6 ’ »” 50 . ’ , fal UJ 0 \ Ss é. 6 A ” 
aux eat woe nyépOn yap, KaBas civev’ Sedre Yer 
/ ff \ a 
Tov TOTov biov éxelTo. ‘Kal Tayd TopevOeioal elmaTe 
r fal ’ A cf ’ / 3 A a 
Tos pabnrais avtod ote nyépOn amd Tae VEKP@), 
\ 23 \ , c las b] \ / ’ lal > \ 
kat (600 mpoayes vuds els THY Vadidalav, exe? adtov 
Lal > A 
oweobe. idov cimov vuiv. “Kal ateMoica rayd ard 
“~ , \ a) / » 
ToD puvnpctov peta hoBouv Kal yapas peyadns epapov 
~~ a a , a 
atTrayyeiNat Tois waOntais avtod. 
a CG , b) a / r 
*Kai dod 6 “Inoods trnvrncev advtais Néyov, Xai- 
e nr / ) an 
pete. al 6€ mpocedOodoat éxpatnoar a’tod Tods méSas 
’ A (} , rn fal 
kal Tpocexvvncay avT@. “ TOTE Eye avTais 6 Inoods, 
lal ’ / aA a 
M1) $oPetobe vrayete drayyeidate Tois adedqois jou 
“if , A 
wa aTéMwow eis tHv Vadiralav, Kaxel pe ovovrat. 
b) n > \ \ lal 
“ Tlopevopéevwv S€ avtav, idod twes THs KoveTo- 
, » / , \ / > if fal , 
dias €NOovtes els THY TOodW amyyetNay Tots apyle- 
a \ ' 2 \ , 
pelo amavta Ta yevoueva. “Kal cuvaybévtes pera 
i , ' ! ! ’ / 
Tov TpecBuTépwv cupBovrLov Te RaBovTes apyupta 
a , ‘; / v 
kava é0wkay Tols oTpaTiMTais, “ Xéyovtes, Kizrate bre 
c \ S) lal \ > t Wiis ’ \ 
Ot pabynrai avtod vuKtos €dOovtes ExAeWay adrov 


14 


fal , \ EN =) la) A 
neOV Koluopméevorv. “Kal €av axova0y TodTo emi Tod 
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NYEMOVOS, LEIS TELTOMEV KAL DUA awepluvous ToLngoper. 

TS LOIN , ee , 3 , G. 9 ' A 
of Sé NaBovtes TA apyipia éenrolncav ws edidaxOncav 
s\ ff id , = WS) , , fal 

cai SiepnulaOn 6 Novos ovTOs Tapa “lovdatous méexXpL 7S 


onLEpov. 
5 \ 
8 Of 88 EvSexa paOnrai éropevOncay eis tHv Varc- 
, > \ yv e 3 ' > A ¢ °? A 17 \ 
Aalav, eis TO Opos ov eta~ato avTois 0 Inaovs, “ Kat 


80 , A ' e \ 3 / 
LOOVTES AUTOY TPOTEKUYNTAY, OL d€ €dlaTacav. 
; ’ Lal ,’ A , 
* Kat mpocenrOav o ‘Inaots eXaAnoev avTois NEYWV, 
"S60 fal $2 / ’ ’ an A é \ A 
1800n foot aca €€ovola €v ovpav@® Kal ETL YNS. 
19 , s , \ ” / 
Tmopevbevtes paOntrevoate TavTa Ta €Ovn, Bamri- 
> \ A \ \ rn en 
fovres avtovs eis TO Gvopsa TOU TaTpOs Kal TOU VLOU 
fal ¢ ’ > A Lal 
Kal Tod aylov Tvevpatos, ~” SidacKovTEs AVTOUS TNPELY 
, (vA , ’ ¢ Lal A ’ A ’ \ bl id fal 
mavta boa éveTeiNapnv vpiv. Kat idov eyo pe? von 
f ° lal / ca vA 
Ell Tacas TAs NpLEepas EwS THS TUVTEAELAS TOU ALWVOS. 





NOTES. 


CHAPTER Tf. 


In the remarks on the results of textual revision prefixed to the Notes 
on each Chapter, it is not intended to enter minutely into each critical 
point, but to indicate generally the drift and import of the correc- 
tions, and occasionally to state the grounds on which a reading is 
preferred, 


kata Mad@atoyv is adopted in preference to xara Maréaiov by the 
best recent editors on the authority of NBD. The evidence, however, 
is not conclusive, for in the text even these MSS. admit the other 
forms in some instances. See Scrivener’s Introd. p. 488. 


2. éyévvyoev. In accordance with all the uncial MSS. the final 
(called épedxvarixéy or ‘ attached’) is added in the best critical editions 
before vowels and consonants alike. To this rule Tischendorf admits 
a few exceptions, as dust (ch. vi. 24), Baordoace (ch. xx. 12). It is 
probable that ‘v’ épeAxvorixdy appeared invariably in the written 
prose language even in Attic Greek. See Winer, 43, 44, note 2, and 
Scrivener’s Introd. p. 486, 487. 


18. (a) “Incot, now read by Tisch. (ed. 8), though absent from 
editions 5 and 7, is supported by all the Greek codices, but rejected by 
some critics, chiefly on the evidence of Ireneus, who (as appears 
from the Latin version of his works) read rod Xpiorod and sustained it 
on special grounds; but also because the collocation 6 Inaots Xpiords 
is hardly defensible from the position of the adjective xpiorés, and 
is not found elsewhere in the genuine text of the N. T. See Ham- 
mond (Text. Crit. p. 66 foll.), who discusses this reading at length: 
and Scrivener’s Introd. p. 493. 

The reading rod 6¢ Xpicrod 7 yéveots, ‘the birth of the Messiah,’ is 
theologically valuable as denoting that the Messiah was born, against 
the false teaching that Jesus became the Messiah, or the Messiah 
entered into Him at baptism. Hence the interest of the discussion. 

(8) After pynorevdelons the received text has yap—the usual par- 
ticle for beginning a narrative in explanation of a statement: cp. 

TowlToy qv Td Mpayy’, OTws yap HAGouer K.T.A. 
Soph. Ant. 407. 

Nam is similarly used in Latin, The insertion of ydp in the text 
was probably the unconscious error of a copyist familiar with clas- 
sical usage, 
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22. Kvplov not ro xuplov. Kupios, in the sense of Jehovah—the 
triune God—is almost invariably without the article. 


25. viov (8 B) for rév vldy airs tov mpwrbroxov. The reading of 
the textus receptus is probably due to Luke ii. 7, where rpwréroxoy is 
unchallenged. The insertion may have been made for controversial 
reasons, as slightly favouring the view that ‘the brethren of the Lord’ 
were his full brethren, But this is unlikely, 


Hiayyédtov, like xpords (see ch. i. 18), is rare in the classics. The 
history of it is that of many Hellenistic words—first Homeric, then 
vernacular, then again found in literature. It occurs twice in Homer, 
in the sense of ‘reward for good news,’ Od. x1v. 152 evdayyédvov dé por 
éotw | adrik’ érel kev xeivos lov Ta a Obpuad’ Iknrat: and again in the 
same passage 1. 166. In Aristoph. Hq. 656 ebayyédhta Aver is ‘to 
sacrifice for good news,’ Hq. 647 evayyé\a orepavoir, ‘to crown for 
good news.’ In later Greek evayyé\ov acquires the more familiar 
sense of ‘good news,’ as distinct from ‘reward for good news.’ The 
LXX. has the word in both senses. It was a familiar term to 
educated Romans: ep. ‘Primum ut opinor evayyéca. Valerius abso- 
lutus est,’ Cic. ad Att. u. 3. In its N.T. use evayyéAuoy is closely 
allied to the thought of the Kingdom of God, it is distinctively the 
announcement of the Messianic hopes fulfilled. The word is not 
used by St John except in one passage of the Apocalypse, ch. xiv. 6, 
or by St James, and once only by St Peter, it does not occur in St 
Luke’s Gospel. With St Paul, however, evayyédcoy is very frequent, 
and to him is due its leading place in the Christian vocabulary. For 
the verb see ch. xi. 5. The English equivalent ‘gospel’ (A.-Saxon 
Godspell) is a felicitous rendering, though it fails to convey all that 
belongs to evayyé\cov. The Continental languages have naturalised 
the Greek word: évangile (French), evangelium (German), evangelio 
(Italian). 

Kara, ‘according to.’ The gospel is presented according to the 
plan and aims of the different writers inspired to meet the require- 
ments of particular readers and to satisfy special needs. 


1. BéBros yevéorews, ‘Book of generation,’ i.e. the pedigree extracted 
from the public archives which were carefully preserved and placed 
under the special care of the Sanhedrin. ‘The expression recalls, 
perhaps designedly, Gen. v. 1 atrn 7 BiBdos yevécews avOparrwr. 

(1) The genealogy is an answer to the question which would be 
asked by every Jew of any one who claimed to be the Messiah, ‘Is 
he of the house of David?’ for by no name was the Messiah more 
frequently spoken of by Jews and by foreigners (see ch. xv. 22), and 
designated in the Talmud, than by that of the Son of David. 

(2) Both this genealogy and that in St Luke’s Gospel trace Joseph’s 
descent. But see below, v. 16. 

(3) St Matthew traces the pedigree from Abraham, the Father of 
the Chosen Race, through David, from whose house the Messiah was 
expected; St Luke, true to the scope of his Gospel, traces it from the 
common Father of Jew and Gentile. 
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(4) St Matthew gives the royal succession, St Luke, the family 
lineage. This accounts for many variations in names. 

(5) This genealogy descends from father to son, and is therefore 
probably the more exact transcript of the original document. St 
Luke’s ascends from son to father. 


2. tov’ Ioadn. The article is generally used with indeclinable proper 
names for the sake of perspicuity. See Winer, p. 141. 


3. Ocpap. St Matthew also differs from St Luke in naming 
women in the genealogy. Of the four mentioned two—Rahab and 
Ruth—are foreigners, and three—Thamar, Rahab and Bathsheba— 
were stained with sin. The purpose of the Evangelist in recording 
their names may be to show that He who came to save ‘that which 
was lost,’ the Friend of sinners, does not scorn such descent. 


5. Zarpov...’Ilecoat. According to the received chronology the 
space of time between Salmon and Jesse was not less than 400 years. 
In that space there are only four generations recorded in the text. 
Hither then the received chronology is wrong or the genealogy not 
complete. In all probability the former is at fault, and the shortening © 
of the period named would bring ‘Jewish history into harmony with 
Egyptian and with the internal evidence of the Israelitish history 
itself.’ See Art. ‘Genealogy’ in Bib. Dict. for this and other points. 


6. AavelS8 tov Baordéa. A special hint of Christ the king, of 
whom David was the type. 


ék tHs Tov Ovplov. For the omission of yuvaxos ep. ‘Hectoris 
Andromache,’ 4/n. 11. 319: such ellipse is natural where there 
would be no difficulty in supplying the missing word. 

It is at this point that St Luke’s genealogy branches off. Accord- 
ing to natural descent Joseph was a descendant of Nathan, not of 
Solomon. The genealogies meet again in the names of Zorobabel and 
Salathiel. See below, v. 12. 


8. “Iwpdy 8 éyévynoev tor “Ofelay (Uzziah). The names of 
Ahaziah, Joash and Amaziah are here omitted; see note, v. 17. 


11. *Iwoelas 8 éyévvnoev tov “Texovlay (Jehoiakim); but in the 
next v. Jechonias=Jehoiachin. A step is thus wanting in the gene- 
alogy, which is supplied by a very early though probably not genuine 
reading: "Iwoelas dé éyévvncey Tov ’Iwaxelu> "Iwaxelu dé éyévynoev Tiv 
Teyoviay (Jehoiachin). The insertion would make fifteen steps in 
this portion of the genealogy and would not remove the difficulty 
unless rods d5eAgpovs were placed after Iwaxetu. 

*Texovlay kal rods adekdots attov. No brethren of Jehoiachin are 
mentioned, but Jehoiakim had three (1 Chr, iii. 15): a further indi- 
cation that Iexovlas in this verse =Jehoiakim. 


éml THs petorker(as BaBvAdvos. ‘At the time of the migration or 
transportation to Babylon’ (606 B.c.). For émi in this sense ep. ém 
Kvavélov, Acts xi. 28; él dpyiepéws *Avva, Luke iii, 2, This use of 
the preposition comes from the conception that one event rests on, 
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but not wholly on, a person or other events. peroxeola, the LXX, 
word for the Babylonish exile, for which the classical ueroxla is also 
used. For the genitive BaBvAdvos see Winer, p. 234. Cp. French 
‘chemin de Paris,’ road to Paris. 

12. *Iexovias éyévvyoev tov DadabuyrA. Jehoiachin had no children 
of his own, ‘write ye this man childless’ (Jer. xxii. 30). Salathiel 
was the son of Neri (Luke), but heir to Jehoiachin. 

13. ZopoBaBedr 8 eyévvynoev rov AfiovS. Here a step is omitted, 
Abiud—the Hodaiah of 1 Chron. iii. 24—being the grandson of Ze- 
rubbabel. Rhesa, who is named as Zerubbabel’s son (Luke iii. 27), 
is conjectured to be a title (Rhesa or Rosh=a Prince): in that case 
the text in Luke should run, ‘which was the son of Rhesa Zoro- 
babel.’ The Juda of Luke is the same as Abiud. 


16. “Iaxaf 8 éyévvycev tov "Iwon. ‘Joseph which was the son 
of Heli’ (Luke), see last note; probably Joseph was the son of Heli 
and the heir to Jacob. It is conjectured with much probability that 
Jacob was Mary’s father. In that case, although both genealogies 
show Joseph’s descent, they are in fact equally genealogies of Mary’s 
family. 

Matthan or Matthat 


PE: sean el 
(According to Matthew) Jacob Heli (according to Luke) 
Mary (?) Joseph 


17. This division into three sets, each containing fourteen steps of 
descent, is an instance of a practice familiar to readers of Jewish 
antiquities. Lightfoot says, ‘They do so very much delight in such 
kind of concents, that they oftentimes screw up the strings beyond the 
due measure and stretch them till they crack.’ Such a system neces- 
sitates the omission of steps in the descent: see notes vv. 8 and 13. 





1g—25. Tur Bieta or Jesus Curisr. Luke i. 26—56 and ii, 4—7, 


St Mark and St John give no account of the birth of Jesus, St Luke 
narrates several particulars not recorded by St Matthew, (1) the an- 
nunciation, (2) Mary’s salutation of Elizabeth in a city of Juda (or 
Juttah), and (3) the journey from Galilee to Bethlehem. 


18. "Inoot Xpiorod. See v. 21. 


Xpiorrov. As a classical word xpirds is very rare (Aisch. Prom. 
Vinct. 480 and Eur. Hipp. 516 are among the few instances where it 
occurs) and thus belongs to a class of words that have passed into 
Christian use without any debasing pagan associations. In the LXX. 
it is frequent as a translation of the Hebrew Mashiach (anointed). To 
the Jew it would suggest the thought of (1) Prophet, wy aynobe ray 
xpicrGv pov Kal év rois mpopijras pov un movypeverde, Ps. civ. 15; 
(2) Priest, cal elcoloe 6 lepeds 0 xptords amd Tod aluaros, Levit. iv. 16; 
(3) King, rowdy éeos TO xpioTg adrod rg AaBld, Ps. xvii. 54. As a 
proper name it was the Messiah, the Xprords jyovpevos of Dan. ix. 25— 
the only passage where the term Mashiach is applied directly to the 
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coming Deliverer. In the N. T. the Hebrew form is used twice (John 
i. 41 and iv. 25), where it is explained: evpjxapyev tov Mecolay 6 éorw 
peGepunvevdpevov xptards (ch. i, 42) and olda 87. Meoolas épyeras d de- 
youevos xptorés. Note that one title—Messiah or Christ—has been 
adopted almost to the exclusion of others quite as common in the 
O.T., ‘The Branch,’ ‘ He that cometh’ (6 épxéuevos, Hebr. Habba), ‘The 
Prophet.’ This is partly due to the great influence of Daniel’s pro- 
phecy, partly to the appropriateness of the title to the Son of David. 


pvyorevbelons, ‘betrothed.? Among the Jews the betrothal took 
place a year before marriage, and during the interval the betrothed 
maiden remained with her own family. But from the day of betrothal 
the pair were regarded as man and wife. For the genitive absolute 
kvnoT....Maplas instead of the nominative as subject to evpéOy see 
Winer, p. 260. 


Maplas. The Hebrew form is Miriam. 


19. 8lkatos wy, ‘since he was a just man,’ i.e. one who observed the 
law, and, therefore, feeling bound to divorce Mary. But two courses 
were open to him. He could either summon her before the law-courts 
to be judicially condemned and punished, or he could put her away by 
a bill of divorcement before witnesses, but without assigning cause. 
This is meant by \d@pa drodica airjv, the more merciful course 
which Joseph resolved to adopt. The tradition of mediwval art that 
Joseph was an old man at this time rests on no scriptural evidence, 
but the fact that he disappears from the Gospel history after Luke 
ii. 51, and the inference that he died before our Lord’s ministry began 
are adduced in support of that view. 


kal pn 8€\wv. «Kal appears to have a restrictive force and to be 
equivalent to xalro. See Jeif, 759. 3, and Campbell’s Soph. Introd. 
§ 25. 2.6. Cp. & orépave xalpwy daride kal o” dxwv ey | Nelrw, Ari- 
stoph. Hq. 1250, and xal deds éupl cal od Svvapyal ce dubxew, Bion, Id. 
1. 53. In all these passages, however, it is better to see the restrictive 
or adversative force not in the connecting particle but in the con- 
trasted clauses and to regard «al as simply conjunctive. See Winer, 
545. 

#7 98€Awv, ‘since he was unwilling,’ quum nollet. In modern Greek 
py is always the negative used with participles. Perhaps the origin 
of the usage may be traced to the fact that the participle generally 
explains the motive or condition of an action and so would require uh 
rather than o¥. Then from the tendency to grammatical uniformity 
the usage became universal. In the N. T. there is a close approach 
in this respect to the rule of modern Greek. 


Seayparloa, ‘to display,’ ‘exhibit,’ here ‘to expose in open court,’ 
as opposed to AdOpa dmrodica. mapaderyuarloai—the reading of the 
received text—is used by Polybius of punishing the guilty for an 
example to others, 11. 60. 7, xv. 32. 5, et alibi, see Schweighauser sub 
voc. The simpie verb which does not appear to be classical is found 
in the sense of ‘displaying’ as in a triumph in Col, ii. 15, ras éfovclas 
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édevypdricev ev mappnola, see Bp Lightfoot on the passage. The mo- 
dern Greek version va Gearploy conveys the idea of exposure simply. 


20. t8o0v. Used like the Hebr. hinneh as a particle of transition. 
See note ch, ii. 7. 


kar’ dvap for classical bvap. 


mapahaBeiv, the technical word for receiving a bride from her 
parents: kal rl dv, épn 6 Zwxpdrys, émiorapévny airay mapédaBes (Xen. 
@con.). 


21. Kadécrets TO Svopa atrov Incoty. Jesus represents the Greek 
form, while Joshua represents the Hebrew form of the same name. 
The same Hebrew root occurs in the salutation Hosanna: see note, 
ch. xxi.9. Joshua who led the Israelites into the Promised Land, and 
Joshua or Jeshua, who was high priest at the time of the return 
from the Babylonish Captivity, are types of Jesus Christ in respect 
both of work and name. 


avrés, with some emphasis, he will not only preach owrnpla, but 
will himself confer it. 


cwoe Tov adv atTod amo Tov dpapTidy aiTay. An announce- 
ment of a spiritual Kingdom. Contrary to the thought of many Jews 
the salvation which Jesus brought was not to be a saying from the 
Roman or Herodian rule, but a life protected from sin. 


22. édov. For the Hellenistic use of é\os in preference to mas cp. © 
French ‘tout’ from totus, adopted rather than any word derived from — 
omnis. Possibly the similarity to Hebr. col (all) may have influenced 
the Hellenistic writers in their choice. 


yéyovev, ‘has come to pass.’ The Hyangelist speaks as a contem- 
porary. The tense is a note of the early date of this gospel. 


tva mwAypwby. By this formula the Evangelist recognises in the 
event described a fulfilment of a type or prophecy. It matters little 
whether we regard iva as (1) final, ‘in order that,’ or (2) by a late use 
consecutive, ‘so that,’ in other words (1) as marking the conscious 
intention of the prophet or of God speaking through the prophet, 
or (2) a reflection of the Evangelist viewing the historical fact in con- 
nection with the prophecy—and finding in the prophecy an analogy, 
if not a definite prediction. For in regard to divine action the 
intention and result are identical, that is, we cannot conceive of any 
result being unintentional with God. It has been disputed whether © 
iva is ever used in a consecutive sense. Meyer and Alford deny this — 
use (see his note 1 Thess, v. 4), and Winer with perhaps one exception, 
Rey. xili. 13. On the other side see Bp Ellicott on Eph.i. 17 and 
Bp Lightfoot on Gal. v.17, and comp. 1 Thess. v. 4. In these and 
other passages tva undoubtedly marks the result as distinct from 
conscious purpose. In confirmation of this view take into account 
(1) The Jewish mode of thought, according to which all results are 
regarded as purposed by God. The absence of tixy from the N.T. 
vocabulary is striking evidence of this. (2) The influence of Latin, 
in which the same particle wt is used to express aim and result. (3) 
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The analogy of the genitive of the infinitive (e.g. ro muorevew) in- 
sensibly passing from an idea of aim to that of result. (4) The usage 
of modern Greek, towards which Hellenistic Greek is a step, which finds 
va (iva) too weak to express the idea of purpose and strengthens that 
particle by the addition of dd, so that 6.4 vd=‘in order that.’ (5) The 
general tendency of language in a later stage, especially on its popular 
side, to make special words serve a manifold use. 

The use of fa is further extended in Hellenistic Greek 

(1) to oblique petition after words of entreaty, command, &c. in- 
stead of dws or infinitive. Cp. elré a yévyra, Luke iv. 3. 

(2) to substantival clauses, where ore or ws with the indicative 
would be the regular classical construction; ep. John xvii. 3, atry 6é 
éorw 7 alivios fw, va ywwokwotly ce x.t.r., and Hpict. 11.1.1, ef adndés 
éort TO0€ va Adpua pev...rdvTa moecy, si verum hoc est fieri posse &ec, 
(Schweighauser). 

Comp. the indices of Schweighauser to Epictetus and of Wytten- 
bach to Plutarch, where examples are given of tva consecutive. 


umo...8ua. See note ch. ii. 5. 


23. 1 mwapévos év yaorpl ta. Not a Virgin as A.V. but the Virgin: 
so also the Hebrew, which differs from this quotation only in having 
the singular ‘she shall call.’ The citation agrees with the LXX. 
where however the reading varies between é&ec and AjWerac and be- 
tween xadéoers and xadésovo.. See Is. vii. 14. 

The historical crisis was this, Ahaz is alarmed by the threatened 
invasion of Pekah and Rezin—the confederate kings of Samaria and 
Damascus. Isaiah reassures Ahaz, who hypocritically refuses to ask 
for a sign. Yet a sign is given. She, who is now unmarried, shall 
bear a son, probably a scion of the royal house of David; he shall be 
called Emmanuel, and before he arrives at years of discretion the de- 
liverance shall come, though a heavier distress is at hand. 

The prophecy is distinctly Messianic, but the sign in Isaiah is not 
concerned with the manner of the child’s birth, but with the name, 
and the deliverance which should happen in his infancy. Therefore, 
the weight of the reference is to the name ‘Hmmanuel’ and to the 
true Son of David, whose birth was the sign of His people’s deliver- 
ance. 


peOeppnvevdpevov, a late word (Polyb. and Diod. Sic.). Cp. rods 
KaNouwévous éérpaopduvaplous 6 weOepunvevouevoy éEmidéxtous Sydot. Polyb. 
vi. 26.6. The explanation would not of course appear in the original 
Aramaic gospel. 


25. ovtK éylvwoxev «.7.A. This expression cannot be considered as 
in any way decisive of the question, whether the Virgin Mary had or 
had not children besides our blessed Lord. 


CHAPTER II. 


9. éorady for éory (NBCD). The passive implies agency, here 
divine agency: see ch. xxvii. 11. 
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11. ¢lSov for edpov, with all the leading MSS. and versions. 
evpov influenced by v. 8. 


15. «vplov for rod xuplov. See ch, i. 22. 


17. 8d for vo, the reading of all the more ancient authorities. 
The prophet is regarded as the instrument, not the agent. 


18. O@pyvos Kal omitted before kravOuds with NB against many 
later authorities. The omission brings the quotation into closer 
verbal agreement with the Hebrew; but the words are found in the 
LXX., and were probably meant to express the Hebrew intensive 
word by an addition. 


23. Natapé0. The MSS. vary wherever this name occurs be- 
tween Nafapé0, Nagapér, Nagapaé and Nagapd, so that the ortho- 
graphy cannot be determined. 


1—12. Tue Visit or tuz Maar. Recorded by St Matthew only. 


1. tov 8 "Incov yevynPévtos. The year 3 before the Christian 
era has been fixed almost beyond a doubt as the date of the Nativity. 
The present year—1881—is therefore correctly a.p. 1884. The data 
on which the computation is founded are: (1) The first rule of Quirinus 
(Luke ii. 2), which should probably be placed between the years B. c. 
4 and a.p. 1 of the common era. Josephus mentions Quirinus as 
Governor in A.D. 6—nine or ten years after the true date of the 
nativity. The conjecture of a previous first governorship of Quirinus 
was made and ably supported by A. W. Zumpt. His conclusions are 
generally accepted. (2) The accession of Tiberius a.p. 14; thus the fif- 
teenth year of Tiberius, in which Jesus was baptized (Luke iii. 1, 2) ended 
Aug. 19, a.p. 29. (8) The Paschal full moon; which fell on a Friday, 
15th Nisan in a.p. 30 and also in a.p. 33. On one of these two dates 
the Crucifixion must have taken place. If the second be adopted as 
agreeing best with the other chronological notes in the gospels, Jesus 
was crucified on April 3 [o.s.], a.p. 33, when he may have been be- 
tween 34 and 35 years of age. (4) The reign of Herod; which began in 
B.c. 36 and ended in B.c, 1. The last-named date has been accurately 
determined in a paper read before the Society of Biblical Archeology 
(June, 1871) by Mr J. W. Bosanquet,—which see for a learned dis- 
cussion of the whole question. 

év BnOdcép. St Matthew omits the circumstances which brought 
Mary to Bethlehem. 

Bnoreép (‘The House of Bread,’ cp. John vi. 51), the city of 
David, situate on a limestone ridge a few miles S. of Jerusalem. The 
old name of Bethlehem was Ephrath or Ephratah; it is now called 
Beit-lahm. It is worthy of remark that no visit of Jesus or of his 
disciples to Bethlehem, his birthplace and the cradle of his race, is 
recorded. 

“Hpadov tod Bacthéws. Called afterwards, but not in his life- 
time, Herod the Great; he was an Idume#an (Edomite) who, chiefly 
through the friendship of M. Antony, became king of Judwa. For 
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date of reign see above. The title of Baoide’s distinguishes him from 
the other Herods named in the gospels. Antipas, who tried in vain 
to obtain the title, is called King by courtesy, Mark vi. 14. 

Herod was not an absolute monarch, but subject to the Roman 
empire, much in the same way as some of the Indian princes are 
subject to the British government, or as Servia was till recently sub- 
ject to the Porte. 


iSov. See note ch. i. 20. 


poyou, originally the name of a Median tribe, who, according to 
Herodotus, possessed the power of interpreting dreams. Their 
religion consisted in the worship of the heavenly bodies and of the 
elements. At this date the name implied a religious caste—the 
followers of Zoroaster, who were the astrologers of the Hast. Their 
tenets had spread widely ; and as the East is a vague term, it is 
difficult to determine from what country these Magi came. A theory, 
stated below, connects them with Egypt, or at least with an Egyptian 
system of chronology. The common belief that the Magi were three 
in number is a mere tradition, which has been perpetuated by 
great painters. It was probably an inference from v. 11. Every 
reader of the Classics knows how common a failing it is with 
ancient annotators to state deductions from the text as proved facts. 
An equally groundless tradition has designated the Magi as kings, 
and has assigned names to them. The first part of this tradition is 
probably due to the words of Ps. Ixyili. 29, Ixxii. 11; Is. xlix. 23 and 
other passages. The special names Caspar, Balthasar, and Melchior 
are supposed to indicate the three countries of Babylon, Assyria, 
and Egypt. 


amd advatodoy, plural, as always in later Greek (Polyb. and Plut.) 
in the sense of ‘ the East,’ i.e. the quarter in which the sun rises, ep. 
al duopal, al Apxro. (Schweighauser). Here for ‘the Eastern lands,’ 
ep. Anglo-French ‘ the levant.’ This use is later, the classical mean- 
ing is ‘the rising,’ of the sun, moon, or stars, see note on next verse. 
By another later use dvaroAj}=‘a branch’ or ‘shoot,’ hence ‘The 
Branch’ as a Messianic title. 


2. texQels. This form is rarely if ever found in classical Attic; 
see Veitch sub voc. rixrw and ep. Luke ii. 11—the only other passage 
where this tense-form occurs in N.T. 


6 texPels Bactdeds. One who was born king—whose title was he- 
reditary—would bring special fear to Herod. 


Bactdeds tov TovSalwy. A title unknown to the earlier history of 
Israel and applied to no one except the Messiah. It reappears in the 
inscription over the Cross (ch. xxvii. 37). 


In estimating the Jewish conception of the ‘kingdom of heaven’ 
and of the Messiah who is the central figure of that thought, account 
should be taken of the awe with which the Oriental regarded the 
person of a king, who was far more highly exalted above his subjects 
than Western ideas admit (cp. Rawlinson’s Herod. yu. 13). The 
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Baoveds in this sense is to be distinguished from the petty prince or 
regulus who, like Herod, assumed the imperial title of Baovdevs. 


elBopev.. aj ABoper, keep the strict aoristic force ‘we saw’...‘ we 
came. 


avtov Tov aerépa. The simplest explanation of this is that a star 
or meteor appeared in the sky to guide the Magi on their way first to 
Jerusalem, then to Bethlehem. It is, however, quite possible that the 
Magi were divinely led to connect some calculated phenomenon with 
the birth of the ‘King of the Jews.’ Among many conjectures may 
be mentioned one recently propounded by Prof. Lauth of Munich. 
It aypears to be proved that the dog-star Sirius rose heliacally, i.e. 
appeared at sunrise, on the first of the Egyptian month Mesori, 
for four years in succession, viz. 5, 4, 3, 2 before our era. The 
rising of this star of special brilliance on the first of this special 
month (Mesori=birth of the prince) would have a marked significance. 
By the Magi it might well be connected with the prophecy of ‘the 
star of Jacob’ (Numb. xxiv. 17), and become the cause of their journey 
to Jerusalem. This theory explains Herod’s edict, v. 16, for the de- 
struction of all male children ‘from two years old and under,’ for, as 
according to the date assigned to the Nativity of Christ, the arrival of 
the Magi at Jerusalem would coincide with the year 3 before the 
Christian era, the star had appeared for two years. 

The theory, supported by Alford, which identifies this ‘star’ with 
a conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn, forces the meaning of the word 
‘star,’ is inconsistent with the latest chronological results, and is 
shown to be scientifically impossible by Prof. Pritchard in Dict. of 
the Bible, sub voc. ‘Star of the Magi.’ 

The connection of the birth of the Messiah with the appearance of 
a star is illustrated by the name Barcochab (‘Son of a Star’), 
assumed by a false Messiah who appeared in the year 120 4.v. It has 
also been noticed that in the Cartouche or Egyptian royal symbol of 
Vespasian (see note ch. ii. 6 ad fin.), the word ‘God’ is for the first 
time expressed by a star. (Dr Leuth, Trans. Bib. Arch. Soc, rv. 2.) 


, 


év ty dvatohy. Probably ‘at its rising.’ If the ordinary interpre- 
tation ‘in the East’ be adopted, it would be an unusual, perhaps 
an unexampled, instance of the singular in this sense. The suggested 
rendering suits the technical language of the astrologers. 


mpookuyyoa.. A favourite word with St Matthew as with St John. 
Its occurrence thus early in the Gospel strikes the note of the Gospel 
of the Great King. pockvvety is used of the servile prostration 
before an Oriental monarch, Cp. Herod. vu. 13, where a striking 
instance of this subservience is recorded: of Ilépcar meév ws 7Kovcay 
Tatra (views entirely opposed to their own) xexapyxdres mpocextveor. 
This connection gives point to the word as used ch. xx. 20, where 
see note. 


3. érapdx8y. Herod, with the instincts of a tyrant, would be 
alarmed for his throne. His subjects (waca ‘Iepood\upa) had learnt 
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to dread his outbreaks of passion. jer’ airod not obv air, they did 
not sympathise in his alarm. 


mace ‘Iepoockvpa. The feminine form which occurs here and 
possibly ch. iii. 5, is remarkable. Elsewhere ‘Iepocé\vua is a neuter 
plural. St Matthew uses this form in preference to ‘Iepovcadnu, 
except in one passage, ch. xxiii. 37, where see note. St Luke, both 
in his Gospel and in the Acts and St Paul, each with few exceptions, 
adopt the Hebraic form in -yu. St John has the Greek termination 
only in his Gospel, the Hebrew only in the Apocalypse. 

For a similar variety of gender in the name of a town, ep. Verg. 
4gn. vu. 682 altum Preneste, with Ain. vit. 511 Preneste sub 
alta, and Thuc. m1. 99 rév re ’AvOepotvta, with Dem. Phil. 1. 20 
*AvOeuodvra as avTEToLouvTo. 


4. mdvtas Tods dpxtepets Kal ypappareis Tov Aaov, i. e. summoned 
a meeting of the Sanhedrin. But from the omission of rods rpeoBuré- 
pous, who are generally included in the designation of the Sanhedrin 
it is contended by some that this was an irregular meeting of the 
chief priests and learned men. With this view it is difficult to explain 
WAVTGS. 

For an account of the Sanhedrin see note ch. xxvi. 3, for ypayparets 
see notes on ch. vii. 29, and for apxvepets, note ch, xxi, 15. 


mov 6 Xpioros yevvarar. Lit. ‘where the Christ or Messiah is born.’ 
Where do your sacred writings represent him to be born? For this 
use of the pres. indic. cp. é« 773 Tad. mpod. ovx éyelperar, John vii. 52. 


5. Bnbdgetp tris “Iov8alas. To distinguish this Bethlehem from 
the Bethlehem in the tribe of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 15). 


yéypamrat, well expressed by Luther’s translation, stehet geschrie- 
ben. The tense marks the continued validity of a law or a pro- 
phecy; so also in the classics, év rots povxots yéypamrac vouos...Kal 
atimos TeOvdtw. Dem. Phil. 3. 44. 

81a Tov mpophytov, ‘by means of,’ ‘through’—the prophet is re- 
garded as the instrument. In v. 17 and iii. 8, some MSS. have the 
preposition signifying personal agency (v74), instead of the instru- 
mental preposition (é:4); but the usual formula is as in v. 15, 
0rd Kupiov 6a Tov rpogirov. 

6. Kal ov BnOdrcép «.7.A. Micah v. 2. The quotation (as usually 
in passages cited by St Matthew alone) nearly corresponds with the 
Hebrew text, the literal translation of which is: ‘But thou Bethlehem 
Ephratah, though thou be little to be among the thousands of Judah, 
yet out of thee shall come forth unto me he that is to be ruler in 
Israel.’ 

A note of interrogation in the Hebrew would entirely reconcile the 
quotation with the original passage. Others have conjectured the 
loss of a negative in the Hebrew text, which seems to have been cited 
by some of the fathers with the negative. See Bp Jebb, Sacr. Lit. 
p- 99. 

The LXX. differs widely both in words and construction—an indi- 
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cation of a Hebrew original of this gospel; for the Greek translation 
of the prophecy is evidently independent of the LXX. It stands thus 
in A. cal od ByOdecéu, olkos rod’ Edpadd, ddvyoords el rob elvar ev xuidow 
Tovéa" éx cod por éfededoerat yovpmevos, Tod elvat els dpxovra év TH 
*Iopayjdr. Note here the greater excellence of the Gospel version and 
the poetical touch in romavet (cp. the Homeric ropéva adv) not 
found in the Hebrew original or in the LXX. édryoords appears to 
be used in the LXX. as superlative of éAlyos for é\lyoTos’ the clas- 
sical meaning ‘one of few,’ i.e. ‘among the mightiest,’ ‘ consider- 
able’ (see Campbell’s note on Soph. Ant. 625 and ep. woddogrés) 
would bring the LXX. more nearly in accord with St Matthew’s 
citation. The substitution of jyeudow for the technical word yAcd- 
ow may mark the form in which the message was actually conveyed 
to Herod, or it may be an adaptation for the sake of clearness. 7yov- 
pevos, modern Greek, in this sense, see Geldart, Mod. Greek, p. 103. 

A reflection of this prophecy became prevalent in the East. Ac- 
cordingly the Roman historians designate the Emperor Vespasian as 
the Eastern Prince who was destined to rule the world: ‘ Percrebue- 
rat Oriente toto vetus et constans opinio esse in fatis ut eo tempore 
Judwa profecti rerum potirentur. Id de Imperatore Romano quan- 
tum postea eventu paruit predictum Judai ad se trahentes rebella- 
runt.’ Suet. Vesp. 1v. Similarly Tac. Hist. v.13. Comp. Joseph. 
B. J. v1. 5. 4. See above, v. 2. 


7. ore, a favourite word of transition with St Matthew. It 
occurs more frequently in this gospel alone than in all the rest of the 
N.T. The modes of transition in the several Evangelists are inter- 
esting as notes of style. Thus réze is characteristic of St Matthew, 
evOds (evbéws) of St Mark, cal éyévero of St Luke, xai léod is about 
equally common in Luke and Matthew. 


yxp(Booev, ‘accurately ascertained,’ used of scientific exactness, 
copol ev ovv elo’ of Tad’ AkpiBwxdres, Hur. Hec. 1192. The reason of 
Herod’s enquiry appears in v. 16. 


Tov Xpovov Tod dav. dor. Literally, ‘the time of the star which 
was appearing,’ i.e. when it first appeared and how long it would 
continue, The ypdvos was astrologically important. 


8. méppas attods eis ByOdcéu. Up to this time the Magi are not said 
to have been guided by the star; they go to Bethlehem in accordance 
with Herod’s directions, which were based on the report of the San- 
hedrin; as they went the star again appeared in the East. 


éEeratev, ‘to enquire into the reality or essence of a thing’ (éreés, 
érés, elul.) Used by Plato of the Socratic Elenchus: ¢:Aogogodvrd we 
tiv kal eterdtovra éuavrdv xal rods d\dous. (Apol. Socr.) 


10. éxdpyoav xapdv k.t.A. The cognate noun becomes far more 
frequent in Hellenistic Greek under the influence of Hebrew expres- 
sion. Observe the intensity of the joy expressed by the combination 
of cognate noun, adjective and adverb. To them it was a triumph at 
once of science and religion. 
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11. cis tTHv oixiay. St Matthew gives no hint that ‘the house’ 
was an inn, or that the babe was lying in a manger. Perhaps here 
as in other places we are misled by the ideas suggested by great pic- 
tures; and in truth the visit of the Magi should be placed at least 
some days after the events recorded in Luke ii. 1—38. 


Tovs Onoavpovs. ‘Caskets’ or ‘chests’ in which treasures were 
placed. Such offerings to kings were quite in accordance with 
Eastern usage: Reges Parthos non potest quisquam salutare sine 
munere. Sen. Ep. xvur. Cp. Ps, Ixviii. 29, lxxii. 10. 


A(Bavov kal opvpvav. Frankincense and myrrh were products of 
Arabia, and, according to Herodotus, of that country only. They 
were both used for medicinal purposes and for embalming; cp. John 
xix. 39. 


12. xpnpatiobévtes kar’ Svap, ‘divinely warned by a dream.’ 
xpnuarigew. (1) ‘To transact business,’ ‘to deal or act or confer’ 
with any one. (2) Of divine dealings with men, ‘to answer,’ ‘warn’ 
or ‘command,’—a late use frequent in Diod. Sic., Plutarch and 
Polyb., @.g. Jeods av’tots raira Kexpnuarixévar. Diod. Sic. 1. 177. 
Hence 6 xpyuatiouds (Rom. xi, 4), ‘the divine word,’ ‘the oracle.’ With 
Diod. Sic. who retains the classical use of ip ebdG XpnwarTio pds = ‘a 
judicial decree.’ (3) From the notion of transacting business under a 
particular name ypyuarttew has the meaning of ‘to assume a title,’ ‘to 
be named,’ 7d AaTov expnudrioce Bacireds. Diod, Sic. xx. 789. Basideds 
éréduite xpnuartvay. Polyb. v.57. 5. ypnuwarloa re mpwrws ev ’Av- 
Tioxela rods wadnras Xpistiavo’s. Acts xi. 26. Hence still later ypn- 
patiouos means ‘aname.’ (4) In modern Greek xpyuarifew is used 
for the substantive verb ‘to be.’ 


Kat’ dvap. See ch. i. 20. 


13—15. Tue Fruicut into Keypt, 


13. tro madlfov. Named first as the most precious charge and the 
most exposed to danger. 


els Atyumrov. Egypt was at all times the readiest place of refuge 
for the Israelites, whether from famine or from political oppression, 
It had sheltered many thousands of Jews from the tyranny of the 
Syrian kings. Consequently large settlements of Jews were to be 
found in various cities of Egypt and Africa. In Alexandria the Jews 
numbered a fifth of the population. Wherever therefore the infant 
Saviour’s home was in Egypt, it would be in the midst of his bre- 
thren according to the flesh. 

At this time Egypt was a Roman province. This incident of 
Christ’s stay in Egypt would be regarded as a precious memory by 
the African Church—the church of Cyprian, Origen and Augustine, 


Tov atrodéorat, ‘in order to slay it.’ A classical idiom which became 
frequent in the N.T. especially with St Paul and St Luke; it is still 
more frequent in the LXX. 
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(1) Denoting purpose, as here. Cp. elofdOev Tod petvar obv adrots, 
Luke xxiv. 29. rod unxére Sovdevew TH duaprig, Rom. vi. 6. These 
instances are best referred to the use of the partitive genitive with 
verbs signifying aim or striving for, or to the genitive of cause 
denoting that from which the action springs. Comp. the final use of 
the genitive of the gerund and gerundive in Latin. 

(2) Result—a usage closely connected with the last, as the ideas 
of purpose and result are nearly related, particularly according to 
the Hebraic modes of thought. (See note ch. i. 22 on wa.) Op. 
éhevOépa éativ dd Tod véuou TOD wh elvac adrhy porxadlda, Rom. vil. 2. 
Possibly éxpl0@y Tot dmomheiv nuds (Acts xxvii. 1) belongs to this head, 
—the decision resulted in sailing—cp. répas...rod admadhdooecOau, ‘an 
end that consisted or resulted in escape.’ See also Gossrau’s note 
on aram sepulchri, Verg. 4in. v1. 177. 

(3) In many cases rov with the infinitive is regularly used after words 
requiring a genitive, as day 7 dévov Tod Kaue mopeveoOa, 1 Cor. xvi. 4. 

(4) In some passages it appears (a) as the object of verbs where the 
accusative would be required in Classical Greek, as od yap éxpwa Tov 
eldévac te év byiv, 1 Cor. ii. 2. Or (8) as the subject of the verb: as 
dé éyévero Tov elcedOetv tov Ilérpov, Acts x. 25. These and similar 
expressions may indeed be explained as extensions of recognised 
genitival uses, but it is better to regard them as illustrating the 
gradual forgetfulness in language of the origin of idioms. In illus- 
tration of this, comp. the use in French of the infinitive with de either 
as subject or as object; e.g. il est triste de vous voir,—on craint d’y 
aller; the adoption of the (Latin) accusative in the same language 
as the sole representative of the Latin cases; and the extension of tva 
(vd) with the subjunctive in modern Greek to the various uses of the 
infinitive. 

Hebrew scholars also note the widely-extended use of 5 as in- 


fluencing this formula. See Winer 407—412. Jelf 492. 678. 3 b. 
Arnold’s Thue. yu. 14. 


14. dvaxwpeiv (1) ‘to retire’ from danger as here, and chs. iv. 12, 
xii. 16, and elsewhere; (2) in the later Classics ‘to retire from busi- 
ness or public life;’ (3) in Ecclesiastical writers ‘to retire from the 
world,’ ‘become a hermit, or anchoret’ (d4vaxwp7r7s). 

This word, which occurs much more frequently in this Gospel than 
elsewhere in N.T. seems to connect itself with two points in the 
traditional life of St Matthew. 1. His stay in Egypt—the cradle of 
the anchoret life. 2. His asceticism, to which the notion of ‘ retire- 
ment’ is closely related. 


15. tws THs teAevTas ‘HpdSov. According to the chronology 
adopted above this would be for a space of less than two years. 

tva mAnpwly. See note on ch. i. 22. 

& Alyimrov éxddera Tov vidv pov. The history of Israel is regarded 
as typical of the Messiah’s life. He alone gives significance to that 


history. He is the true seed of Abraham. In him the blessing 
promised to Abraham finds its highest fulfilment. (See Lightfoot on 
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Gal. iii, 16.) Even particular incidents in the Gospel narrative have 
their counterpart in the O.T. history. Accordingly St Matthew, who 
naturally reverts to this thought more constantly than the other 
Evangelists, from the very nature of his gospel, recognises in this 
incident an analogy to the call of Israel from Egypt. 

The quotation is again from the original Hebrew of Hosea xi. 2, 
and again the LXX. differs considerably. It runs é& Alyimrov pere- 
Kddeoa Ta Téxva avrov. Cp. Exod. iv. 22,23 ulds rpwrdoroKbs pov Iopand* 
ela 6¢ cor éEamboTterhov Tov adv mov Wa por AaTpevon, Where rdv vidy 
ov would be a closer rendering of the Hebrew than 7dv adv pov. 


16. dveidev, ‘slew.’ The verb occurs here only in Matthew. It 
is frequent in the Acts, occurring rarely elsewhere. Out of a great 
variety of classical meanings the Hellenistic usage nearly confines 
the word to its force here. The two instances of a different meaning 
in N.T. are Acts vii. 21 and Hebr. x. 9. 


mavTas TOVS Taidas, ‘all the male children.’ 


aro Sterovs. Hither (1) there is an ellipse of ma:dés, or (2) more 
probably écevovs is neuter. If we adopt the hypothesis regarding the 
star mentioned above, a satisfactory explanation is given for Herod’s 
directions, which otherwise it is difficult to explain. Even if the 
above theory is not the true one, the two years mentioned in the text 
are clearly connected with the astronomical appearances described by 
the Magi, in answer to Herod’s ‘diligent enquiries.’ 

Profane history passes over this atrocity in silence. But Josephus 
may well have found his pages unequal to contain a complete record 
of all the cruel deeds of a tyrant like Herod. Macaulay relates that 
the massacre of Glencoe is not even alluded to in the pages of Evelyn, 
a most diligent recorder of passing political events. Besides, the 
crime was executed with secrecy, the number of children slain was 
probably very inconsiderable, for Bethlehem was but a small town ; 
and though it was possibly crowded at the time (Luke ii. 7), the 
number of very young children would not have been considerably 
augmented by those strangers. 

The whole scene must have been very different from that which is 
presented to us on the canvas of the great medieval artists. 


17. dre érAnpooy. This turn of expression may be regarded as 
identical with the more usual ‘ that it might be fulfilled.’ 


18. Jer. xxxi. 15, in LXX. xxxviii. 15. In a singularly touching 
passage, Rachel, the mother of the tribe of Benjamin (whose tomb 
was close to Bethlehem; Gen. xxxv. 19), is conceived of as weeping 
for her captive sons at Ramah—some of whom were possibly doomed 
to die; ep. Jer. xl. 1. 

The Evangelist pictures Rachel’s grief re-awakened by the slaughter 
of the infants at Bethlehem. 

The Ramah alluded to by Jeremiah, generally identified with the 
modern Er-Rama, was about five miles N. of Jerusalem, and in the 
tribe of Benjamin. ‘There is no proof of another Ramah near Beth- 
lehem. The analogy therefore must not be pressed. 
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As the text now stands emended St Matthew’s citation agrees with 
the Hebrew (the repetition of ‘for her children’ in the last line in 
the Hebrew text is doubtful), and preserves the beauty of the paral- 
lelism. In the quatrain each couplet is in cognate parallelism [see 
Introduction, p. xxxviii.]; the second line advancing on the first, and 
further there is a parallel relation between lines 1 and 3 and 2 and 4. 
In the LXX, this beauty is lost; the reading of the Vatican codex is: 
pv? ev’ Paya HxotcOn | Opjvov kat KavOu00 Kal dduppuod | ‘Payyd dro- 
kNaouévn [codex A. -ns émt r&v vidv adbrijs] | obk Hehe ratcacIae ert 
Tots a aurijs [codex A. mapaxdAnOqvac and om. émi 7. vi. ad.] bre obK 
elolv |. 

Observe here the loss of the parallelism by the genitive cases, line 2. 
It is an interesting example of St Matthew’s sense of poetical form, 
and of the greater excellence and beauty of his version as compared 
with the LXX. 


19—21. Tur Return rrom Eaypr, 


20. ot {nrovvres. Plural used sometimes where there is no need or 
no wish to individualise. Others however joined Herod in his design 
to slay the young child; but with the death of Herod the whole plot 
would fall to the ground. 


22. ’Apxédaos. Ason of Herod the Great. His mother was Mal- 
thaké, a Samaritan. After a cruel and disturbed reign (under the 
title of Ethnarch) of about eight years he was banished to Vienna 
in Gaul—the modern Vienne. His dominions, including Samaria, 
Judea, and Idumma, then passed into the direct government of Rome. 
See note, ch. xiv. 1, and Introduction, p. xxix. 


éxet for éxetoe, asin English there for thither: ep. Soph OQ. C. 1019, 
6500 Kardpyew THs éxet. Hdt. vit. 147, cal quets éxet whéopev. 


ta pépyn tHs Tadtdalas. Now under the government of Herod 
Antipas, full brother of Archelaus. For the extent of his dominions 
see Map. 

23. els moAw Aeyouévnv Natapéd. St Matthew gives no intimation 
of any previous residence of Mary and Joseph at Nazareth. 

If the Son of David, full of wisdom and of grace, had continued to 
live on at Bethlehem, the home of his ancestors, hopes and schemes, 
and therefore dangers, might have gathered round him, rendering im- 
possible such quiet life as he led at Nazareth. 


Nafapé0. Said to signify ‘the Protectress’ (Hebr. natsar), a small 
town of central Galilee, on the edge of the plain of Esdraelon, beauti- 
fully situated on the side of a steep hill within a sheltered valley. 


Natwpatos kAnPrjcerat. The meaning of this passage was probably 
as clear to the contemporaries of St Matthew, as the other references 
to prophecy vv. 15, 17; for us it is involved in doubt. First, it may 
be said Nazarene cannot=Nazarite: the word differs in form, and in 
no sense could Christ be called a Nazarite. Secondly, the quotation 
is probably not from a lost prophecy. One meaning of the word 
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Nazoreus is an inhabitant of Nazareth, but the word either (1) recalls 
the Hebrew word netser a Branch, a title by which the Messiah is 
designated Isai. xi. 1, or (2) connects itself in thought with the Hebr. 
natsar, to save or protect (see above), and so has reference to the 
name and work of Jesus, or (3) is a synonym for ‘contemptible’ or 
‘lowly,’ from the despised position of Nazareth. Of these (3) is 
_ perhaps the least probable explanation. The play upon words which 
(1) and (2) involve is quite characteristic of Hebrew phraseology. 
The sound of the original would be either (1) He whom the prophet 
called the ‘Netser’ dwells at ‘Netser’—(for this form of Nazareth 
see Smith’s Bib. Dict.), or (2) He who is called ‘ Notsri’ (my pro- 
tector) dwells at ‘ Natsaret’ (the protectress). 

In any case the passage gains fresh interest from the fact that the 
early Christians were called Nazarenes in scorn. Cp. Acts xxiv. 5. 
For them it would be a point of triumph that their enemies thus 
unconsciously connected them with a prophetic title of their Master. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


3. 81a for bd, see ch. ii. 17. 


1—12. Joun Barrist PREACHES IN THE WILDERNESS OF JUDMA. 
Mark i. 2—8; Luke iii. 1—18; John i. 15—34. 


St Matthew alone names the coming of the Pharisees and Saddu- 
eees. St Mark’s brief account contains no additional particulars. 
St Luke adds the special directions to the various classes—people— 
publicans and soldiers. The fourth gospel reports more fully the 
Baptist’s disclaimer of Messiahship—he recognises the Messiah by 
the descent of the Holy Spirit—he points him out as the Lamb of 
God. Again (ch. iii. 25—36) John shows his own disciples the true 
relation between Christ and himself—Christ is the Bridegroom, John 
is the friend of the Bridegroom. 


1. év tats rpépats éexelvats. See Luke iii. 1, where the time is 
defined. 


*Iwdvvys 6 Barrirrys. So named by the other Synoptists and by 
Josephus: in the fourth gospel he is called simply John, a note of the 
authenticity of St John’s gospel. Josephus mentions the great 
influence of John and speaks of the crowds that fiocked to hear him 
preach and to be baptized of him. He says John taught men dperiy 
érackodvras Kal TH mpds GAAjAous Sixatootvy Kal mpods Tov Oedv evoeBela 
xpwuévous Barricuw cuviévar’ oTw yap Kal rhy Bdrriow arodexThy ara 
pavetoBat, wh érl Twwv duapTddwy mapairjcer xpwuévww adrN ed’ ayvela 
Too omparos are 67 Kal THs WuxTs SixacocUvy mpoexxexadapuéryns. Ant. 
xvi. v. 2. Compare this view of John’s baptism by the Pharisee 
Josephus with John’s own statement of the end of baptism—cis 
perdvorav (v. 11). 
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kynpiocowv. Heralding, a word appropriate to the thought of the 
proclamation of a King. 


ev rq épripw THs “IovSalas, i.e. the uncultivated Hastern frontier of 
Judah. ‘The term also includes the cliffs and Western shore of the 
Dead Sea. In this wild and nearly treeless district there were 
formerly a few cities, and there are still some luxuriant spots. See 
Tristram’s Topog. of H. L, Ch. 1v. 

The wilderness has a threefold significance (a) as the desolate 
scene of John’s ascetic life, (8) as the battle-field of the Temptation 
(see notes ch. iv.), (y) as the pathway of the Royal Advent. In this 
last-aspect John fitly appears in the wilderness as the herald of a 
promised deliverance foreshadowed by two great prophetic types—the 
deliverance from Egypt (Numb. xxiii. 21, 22; Ps. lxviii. 4—7), and the 
deliverance from Babylon, each associated with a march through the 
desert. Isaiah speaks of both (ch. xliii. 18, 19), ‘Remember not the 
former things, and the things of ancient times regard not’ (the 
return from Egypt). ‘Behold I make a new thing...yea, I will make 
in the wilderness a way’ (the return from Babylon). See Bp Lowth 
on Is, xl. 


2. etavoeire. More than ‘feel sorrow or regret for sin,’ it is 
rather ‘change the life, the heart, the motive for action.’ It wasa 
call to self-examination and reality of life. 


Bacirela trav odpavdv. St Matthew alone uses this expression, 
but he also employs the equivalent phrase, 7 Bagidela tod Oeov, in 
common with the other N.T. writers. In itself the expression was 
not new. It connected itself in Jewish thought with the theocracy— 
the direct rule of God—of which the earthly Kingdom was a shadow. 
It implied the reign of the Messiah (ep. Dan. vii. 14). It became the 
watchword of the zealots ‘no king but God.’ Jesus took up the 
word and gave it a new deep and varied spiritual significance, which 
is rather illustrated than defined. 

The principal meanings of the Kingdom of Heaven in N.T. are 
(1) The presence of Christ on earth. (2) His Second Advent. (3) His 
influence in the heart. (4) Christianity, (a) as a Church, (b) as a 
faith, (5) The life eternal. 


3. Sia. See note on ch. ii. 5. 


Sid ‘Hoatov tot rpoprjrov. The reference in Is. xl. 3 is to the pro- 
mised return from Babylon. A herald shall proclaim the joyous 
news on mountains and in the desert through which the return 
should be. This incident in the national history is transferred to the 
more glorious deliverance from bondage and to the coming of the 
true King. 

With the exception of airod for rod Geod quay the quotation follows 
the LXX., as, with few exceptions, in passages cited by all the Synoptists. 
Bp Lowth’s version of the Hebrew is: ‘A voice crieth in the wilder- 
ness, Prepare ye the way of Jehovah, make straight in the desert a 
high way for our God,’ where the parallelism is more perfect than in 
the Greek versions. 
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govy. The message is more than the messenger, the prophet’s 
personality is lost in the prophetic voice. 


evOelas trovetre tds tplBovs. The image would be familiar to Eastern 
thought, a Semiramis or a Xerxes orders the mountains to be levelled 
or cut through, and causeways to be raised in the valleys. Cp. Diod. 
Sic. 11. 101, d:érep Tovs re Kpnuvods Karaxowaca (Semiramis) kcal rovs 
kolXous Témous xXHoaca sbyTopov Kal To\UTEAH KaTETKEvagEV Oddy. 


4. 1d ’vSupa avrov x.7.A. A kind of tunic or shirt coarsely woven 
of camel’s hair, ‘one of the most admirable materials for clothing, it 
keeps out the heat, cold and rain.’ Recovery of Jerusalem, p. 445. 


akplSes kal péAuaypiov. Thomson, Lund and Book, pp. 419, 420, 
states that though tolerated, as an article of food, only by the very 
poorest people, locusts are still eaten by the Bedawin. Burckhardt 
mentions having seen locust shops at Medina and Tayf. After being 
dried in the sun the locusts are eaten with butter and honey. Some- 
times they are sprinkled with salt and either boiled or roasted. 
Thomson adds that wild honey is still gathered from trees in the 
wilderness and from rocks in the Wadies. 

Diod. Sic., speaking of the Nabateans, an Arabian tribe living near 
this very region, says part of their fare was pwédt word TO Kadovpevov 
dypiov @ xpavrat ToT @ we’ Udaros. The clothing and dress of John 
were in fact those of the poorest of his fellow countrymen. The 
description would recall—is probably intended to recall—that of Elijah, 
2 Kings i. 8. 


6. éBamrlf{ovro were ‘immersed ;’ (the tense marks the successive 
instances). Pamrigw, a strengthened form of Bdmrrw, like some other 
leading Christian words (e. g. Spords; aydamrn, eTdvo.a), is rare in the 
Classics; it is used in different figurative senses by Plato, e.g. of a 
boy ‘drowned with questions,’ Euthyd. 277 p; in Polyb. literally of 
ships sinking, in Diod, Sic. both literally and metaphorically: 6 
morauods moddovs éBdmrife, 11. 143; and ov Bamrlfouce rats elagopais rods 
ldusras, 1. 85. Note the revival of the literal meaning in the later 
stage of the language. 

In baptizing John introduced no new custom, for ceremonial ablu- 
tion or baptism was practised in all ancient religions. Cp. Soph. Aj. 
654—656, adn elu mpos Te NouTpa kal mapaxtlous | Aeudvas, ws dv Kua? 
ayvioas éua | uivw Bapetay éEadvEwpar Meads, where see Prof. Jebb’s note. 
Among the Jews proselytes were baptized on admission to the Mosaic 
covenant. John’s baptism was the outward sign of the purification 
and * life-giving change,’ and contained the promise of forgiveness of 
sins. Christ too adopted the ancient custom and enriched it with a 
new significance, and a still mightier efficacy. From the history of 
the word it is clear that the primitive idea of baptism was immer- 
sion. This was for long the only recognised usage in the Christian 
Church, and much of the figurative force was lost when sprinkling 
was substituted for immersion. The conyert who entered the clear 
rushing stream, soiled, weary, and scorched by the hot Hastern sun, 
and then after being hidden from the sight for a few moments 
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‘buried in baptism’ reappeared, fresh, vigorous, and cleansed, having 
put off ‘the filth of the flesh,’ seemed indeed to have risen to a new 
and purified life in Christ. év1@ IopSdvyq rotapa. Two points on 
the Jordan are named in John. See note on v. 13, 


&€oporoyectobar. ‘To acknowledge or declare fully,’ used either 
(1) of confession as here, and Mark i. 5; Acts xix. 18; or (2) of thanks 
and praise as in ch. xi. 25; Luke x. 21; Rom. xv. 9. 


7. Papiralwyv. The name signifies ‘Separatists;’ the party dates 
from the revival of the National life, and observances of the Mosaic 
Law under the Maccabees. Their ruling principle was a literal 
obedience to the written law and to an unwritten tradition, Ori- 
ginally they were leaders of a genuine reform. But in the hands 
of less spiritual successors their system had become little else than a 
formal observance of carefully prescribed rules. ‘The real virtues of 
one age become the spurious ones of the next.’ Prof. Mozley, Sermon 
on Pharisees. The ‘hypocrisy’ of the Pharisees, which stifled con- 
science and made them ‘incapable of repentance,’ is the special sin 
of the day rebuked more than any other by the Saviour. 

Politically they were the popular party, supporters of an isolating 
policy, who would make no terms with Rome or any other foreign 
power. The Zealots may be regarded as the extreme section of the 
Pharisees. 

The Sadducees were the aristocratic and priestly party, they ac- 
quiesced in foreign rule, and foreign civilisation. They refused to 
give the same weight as the Pharisees to unwritten tradition, but 
adhered strictly to the written law of Moses, Their religious creed 
excluded belief in a future life, or in angels and spirits (Acts xxiii, 8). 
The name is probably derived from Zadok the priest in David’s time. 
Others with less probability connect it with Zadok, a disciple of An- 
tigonus of Socho, who lived in the second century B.c. ‘The deriva- 
tion from tsaddik (righteous) is untenable, 

yevvyjpara, ‘offspring,’ ‘ brood,’ of vipers. 

éxBvav. exvdva not the ‘seeing creature,’ Sdis (see note ch. x. 16), 
but lit. the pernicious and dangerous beast that ‘strangles;’ from — 
the same root as anguis, ‘ango’ (Curtius, Etym.). The word suggests 
the harmful teaching of the Pharisees that ‘strangled’ truth. 

guyciv dd. Cp. dd TKddAdys gebyew. Xen. Mem. nu. p. 31. 

THs peAAoVEns Spyys. Cp. ris dpyiis THs Epxouevys. 1 Thess. i. 10. 
épy7, or ‘wrath,’ is the human conception by which the divine attitude 
towards sin is ‘expressed ;’ hence, the divine judgment upon sin. Cp. 
Rom. ii. 5, Onoauplfers ceaur@ dpyqv ev juépa dpyis kai Sixaroxprolas rod 
Geod ; Rev. xi. 18, 7AOev % dpyy cov; and Luke xxi. 23, opy7 7G ag 
rovTw, of the divine judgment in relation to the fall of Jerusalem. édpy} 
belongs rather to the O. T. than to the New. It does not occur again 
in this gospel, and is very rare in the others. But St Paul frequently 
introduces the conception of épy7 in illustration of dicarocivy, cp. Rom. 
i. 17, 18, dccacocbvn yop Ocot dmoxahimreTat...dwoxadimrTeTae yap dpy7 
Oeov K.T.X. 
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For this judicial sense of opy7 in Classical Greek ep. 7d rplrov vSwp 
éyxelrat TH Tysnoe Kal TO peyéOe THs opyis TAS buerépas, Plato Lys. 
xx. 4.8; and Strabo ec. 67, 4, édeyxomevos & bad Tay Katyyopwy érl 
To) Avrwrlov mapyretro tiv épyiv. ‘Fleeing from the wrath to come’ 
implies agreeing with God’s view of sin and therefore ‘repentance’ or 
change of heart. 


8. owjoare. Aorist imperative, denoting complete and imme- 
mediate action. See Donaldson Gk, Gram. 427 (a). 


perdvova. ‘Rare in classical writers, joined by Thue, with dvado- 
yiopds (111. 36). Cp. also perdvora dew Tods ’AOnvatous kal 1d00s axe Tov 
Kipévos, and Plut. p. 452, 9 vovdecta kal 6 Woryos éwroret perdvoray Kal 
alcxtvny. The meaning deepens with Christianity. Itis not adequately 
translated by ‘repentance.’ The marginal reading of A.V. ‘amend- 
ment of life’ is better. It implies that revolution in the religious life 
which Christianity effected and still effects. It is the starting point 
in the faith—a rudimentary doctrine: wy mdédw Oeuédroy KaraBaddo- 
pevor weravolas dao vexp&v épywy. Heb. vi. 1. The Vulgate translates 
peravora *posnitentia,’ Beza’s rendering, resipiscentia, raised a stormy 
controversy. Neither word entirely covers perdvoca, which implies 
both sorrow for the past and change of heart. 


9. pr SoéqTe A€yety, ‘do not presume to say.’ For this use of doxet 
ep. Phil. ili. 4, ef rus doxe? dAXos wemoOevac ev capkl, eyo uaAdov. 


marépa txouev tov “ABpadp. The Jewish doctors taught that no 
one who was circumcised should enter Gehenna. 


ex tav AlQwy. Stones are regarded as the most insensate, the 
furthest removed from life of created things. May there not be a 
play on the words banim (children) abanim (stones) ? 


10. pq trovovy, ‘if it bring not forth.’ 


exxdrrerat, ‘is being cut down,’ the work has already begun. 
éxxomrew, used specially of cutting down trees. Cp. éxxopov airy, 
Luke xii. 7, and rirus potvn rdvrwv devipéwr éxkorretoa Bractdv ovdéva 
perte, Hdt. vi. 37. éx denotes completion of act. 


kaptov kahov. The Oriental values trees only as productive of fruit, 
all others are cut down as cumberers of the ground. He lays his 
axe literally at the root. Land and Book, p. 341. 


11. év tar. Hither (1) ‘in water,’ the surrounding element is 
water ; or better (2) ‘with water,’ év being used of the instrument as fre- 
quently in Hellenistic Greek. Cp. & waxaipg dmododvra, ch. xxvi. 52. 
év thu a’td dpticere; Mark ix. 50. And occasionally in the classical 
period, as év réuq oiddpov, Soph. Tr. 887, ‘by cutting with steel,’ and 
év keproplois yAdoous, Ant. 961, ‘with reviling tongue.’ See Campbell’s 
Soph. on the last passage. The best supported reading Sart in the 
parallel passage, Mark i, 8, is in favour of the instrumental sense here, 
but the other would not be excluded from the mind of a Greek reader. 


els, ‘with a view to.’ els with a noun=a final sentence. In order 
that we may live the changed life. 


G2 
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rd irodypata Baotracat. The work of the meanest slaves (a pedi- 
bus pueri). John, great prophet as he was, with influence sufficient 
to make even Herod tremble for his throne, is unworthy to be the 
meanest slave of the Stronger One—the Son of God. 

This figure gives to avrds its proper force, the ‘Master,’ in contrast 
with the slave. 


év mvevpati dylw, It must be remembered that the matured Chris- 
tian conception of the Holy Ghost would not be present to the mind 
of John. Some of his disciples at Ephesus said to St Paul, ‘We have 
not so much as heard whether there be any Holy Ghost,’ Acts xix. 2. 

mvedua is the Greek representative of Hebr. rwach which meant 
‘breath’ or ‘wind.’ This then was the earthly likeness or parable: by 
which the thought of the Holy Spirit was brought home to men. In 
the O.T. mvedua signifies, (1) Breath (2) Wind (3) Spirit or soul 
—the invisible and immortal part of a man conceived as breathed 
into him by God, called mvohv fws, Gen. iv. 7. (4) The faculty 
of thought and volition; this is either (a) evil or (8) good, ep. xai 
mvedua Kuplov dmrécrn ard Zaovd, kal erveyev adtov mve}ua movnpdy 
mapa Kuplov. (5) The highest spiritual intelligence; the faculty of 
insight. (6) The divine Personal Spirit. Of these meanings clas- 
sical Greek hardly includes more than (1) and (2), but ep. Soph. @d. 
Col. 612, where mvedua= ‘feeling,’ and the beautiful cognate expres- 
sion jveudev ppdvnua, ‘wind-swift thought,’ Ant. 354. In the N.T. 
the sense of ‘wind’ has nearly passed away, except in immediate 
connection with the figurative application, as John iii. 8, 7d mvetua 
brrov Oé\eu vei, K.T.d., but the thought of the wind is never quite lost 
sight of in the derived meaning, and the verbs used in connection 
with the various senses of rvedua often recall the original sense of 
the word; nor could any natural phenomenon more strikingly illus- 
trate the manifestations of the Holy Spirit than the viewless, search- 
ing, all-penetrating force of wind, or than the breath of man, which 
is the essence of life and of speech. In a sense the Holy Spirit not 
only gives but is the highest life of the soul, and the divine prophetic 
breath. (Acts iv. 25.) 


It may be further noted that as ruach, the Hebr. equivalent for 
mvevua, was the only generic term for ‘wind,’ the figurative or para- 
bolic sense would be more vividly present to the Jew than to the 
Greek, whose language possesses other words for ‘wind,’ e.g. dvepos is 
often used in the LXX. to translate ruach in this sense. 


In the Latin ‘spiritus’ the thought of ‘breathing’ would be 
retained throughout the derived senses, but not that of ‘wind.’ In 
English the thought of the Spirit of God and the thought of the 
movement of air or of breath are kept separate as far as language 
goes. It is therefore needful to recall the original image. For the 
literal meaning of a word is often a parable through which the know- 
ledge of the unseen is approached. 


wvpt. This metaphor implies: (1) Purification, (2) Fiery zeal or 
enthusiasm, (3) Enlightenment; all which are gifts of the Holy 
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Spirit. In the ancient hymn by Robert II. of France the third point 
is brought out: 
“Ht emitte celitus 
Lucis tue radium 
* * * * * 
Veni lumen cordium.” 


12. mriov, also called Accyds or Alkvov, Lat. vannus, was the 
instrument by which the corn after being threshed was thrown up 
against the wind to clear it of chaff. Cp. Zl. x111. 588—90. 

ws 8 67’ amd mraréos mrvbdw peydAnv Kar’ awh 
OpdoKwow KUapor meravdxpoes 7 EpéBivOor 
mvoy vrd AvyupH Kal ALKuNTHPOS Epwy. 

avTov...avTOv...avTov. The thrice repeated atro# marks forcibly 
what are Christ’s—the hand, the floor, and the corn are His, but the 
chaff is not His. Cp. a similar prominence given to the sense of 
possession, Luke xii. 18, 19. 


GAova, (From a root signifying ‘whirl,’ &c.) ‘A threshing-floor,’ 
a broad flat place, usually on a rocky hill-top exposed to the breeze, 
or in a wind-swept valley. ddwva is here put for the contents of the 
threshing-floor, the mingled grain and chaff. Observe how the thought 
of the mveiua dycov and the wip rises again in this verse, a different 
use being made of the metaphor. It is the divine wind—the Spirit of 
God that clears the grain (‘Thou shalt fan them and the wind shall 
carry them away.’ Isai. xli, 16); and the divine fire that burns the 
chaff. 

The separation by Christ’s winnowing fan is sometimes a separa- 
tion between individuals, sometimes a separation between the good 
and evil in the heart of a man or in a society or nation. 


adxvpov. Cp. Aristoph. Ach. 471, 472. 
arn’ éopev airol viv ye meprerticpévor 
Tous yap meTolKous axXupa Tay aoTrav héyw. 

The ‘metics’ are the worthless ‘ residuum’ of the citizens, 

St Matthew represents the picturesque side of John’s preaching. 
These verses are full of imagery, the vipers, the stones, the trees, the 
slave, the threshing-floor, are all used to illustrate his discourse. 
St Luke throws into prominence the great teacher’s keen discrimina- 
tion of character. St John has recorded a fragment of the Baptist’s 
deeper teaching as to the nature and mission of the Son of God. 


13—17. JrsUS COMES TO BE BAPTIZED oF JoHN. Mark i. 9—11; 
Luke iii. 21, 22; John i, 32—34. 
St Luke adds two particulars: that the Holy Spirit descended on 
Jesus (1) ‘in a bodily shape,” and (2) ‘‘ while He was praying.” 
In the fourth Gospel, where John Baptist’s own words are quoted, 
the act of baptism is not named; a touch of the Baptist’s character- 
istic humility. 


13. él tov’ LopSavnv. Probably at ‘‘ Anon near to Salim” (John 
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iii, 23), a day’s journey from Nazareth, ‘close to the passage of the 
Jordan near Succoth and far away from that near Jericho,’ Sinai 
and Palestine, p. 311. Cp. also John i. 28, where the correct reading 
is: radra év BynOavila éyévero mépay Tod “lopdavov, brov nv 6 Lwavyns Bar- 
tigwr. Lt. Conder (Lent Work in Palestine, 11. 67) states that ‘Bathania 
was the well-known form used in the time of Christ of the old name 
Bashan.’ He adds that the name Abarah is given by the natives to 
one of the main fords ‘where the Jalfid river, flowing down the Valley 
of Jezreel, and by Beisfin (Bethshean) debouches into the Jordan.’ 
This accounts for the reading ‘Bethabara,’ and probably fixes the site. 


rov BarricOyvat. For construction see note, ch. ii. 13. Jesus 
who is the pattern of the New life submits to the baptism which is a 
symbol of the New life (uerdvoia). He who has power to forgive sins 
seems to seck through baptism fergiveness of sins. But in truth 
by submitting to baptism Jesus shows the true efficacy of the rite. 
He who is most truly man declares what man may become through 
baptism—clothed and endued with the Holy Spirit, and touched by 
the fire of zeal and purity. 

There is no hint in the Gospel narrative of that beautiful compan- 
ionship and intercourse in childhood between Jesus and the Baptist 
with which Art has familiarised us. See John i, 31, a passage which 
tends to an opposite conclusion. 


14. Srexddvev, ‘was preventing,’ or, ‘endeavoured to prevent.’ 


15. damoKpvlels. daroxpivowat is the Attic word in this sense. (doxpl- 
vowro, Thuc, vit. 4, is a possible exception.) Jbroxplvouzac Homeric 
and Ionic. Alexandrine Greek here, contrary to the general rule, 
follows the Attic rather than the Homeric use. v7oxplyowa occurs 
once only in the N.T. (Luke xx. 20), and there in the sense of ‘feign- 
ing.’ The aor. 1. passive (aoxpiGels) in middle sense is late. It 
occurs in Plato Alc. 1. 1498, but the genuineness of that dialogue is 
doubtful ; see Lid. and Scott. The aor. 1. mid. is rare in the N.T. 
See ch. xxvii. 12. 


ddes. Sc. eu BamricOjva. 


jpiv, us. It was the privilege of John to share the work of the 
Messiah. 


Sixatocivnv. Here=‘the requirements of the law.’ 


16. ot ovpavol. A literal translation of the Hebrew word, which 
is a plural form. 


kal eiSev. We should infer from the text that the vision was to 
Jesus alone, but the Baptist also was a witness as we learn from 
John i. 32, ‘*And John bare record, I saw the Spirit descending 
from heaven like a dove, and it abode upon him.” This was to John 
the sign by which the Messiah should be recognised. 

17. dwvy ék tov otpavev. Thrice during our Lord’s ministry it 
is recorded that a voice from heaven came to Him. The two other 
occasions were at the Transfiguration and in the week of the Passion 
(John xii. 28). 
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dyarnrés, in the Gospels always in reference to Christ the beloved 
Son of God, (Mark xii. 6 and Luke xx. 13 cannot be regarded as 
exceptions). In this connection it is closely related to povoyeris, ep. 
John i, 14—18, iii. 16—18. (dyamnrés does not occur in the fourth 
Gospel.) Gen. xxii. 2, AdBe rdv vidv cov Tov ayarnrév. The Scholiast 
on Jl, v1. 401, “Exropiény adyarnrév, notes the same connection. See 
Bp Lightfoot on Col. i. 13. 

In the Epistles the word is applied to the Christian brotherhood 
united by the common bond of ayarn. 

evSoxety. A late word (see Sturz. de dial. Mac. 168) not found in 
the Attic writers, constructed (1) with the infinitive in the sense of 
‘to be pleased,’ i.e. ‘to resolve,’ evdoxoiuev uwaddov éxdnujoa, 2 Cor. 
v. 8; (2) with accusative (see ch. xii. 18), ‘to be pleased with,’ ‘ take 
delight in:’ oXokavrwjpara odk evddxynoas, Hebr. x. 8; evddxnoas, Kvpte, 
Thy yn gov, Ps. lxxxiv. 1; (3) with els and év with the same mean- 
ing as (2) or ‘to be pleased in,’ i.e. to place one’s purpose, decision, 
or resolution in a thing or person. Here the sense is: My Son, the 
Beloved in whom my pleasure rests, in whom my plan for the salva- 
tion of mankind is centred. Cp. Eph. 1. 9, yrwploas nuiv 7d wvorhprov 
Tov OeAjwatos a’Tod Kara Thy evdoxlay abtod Hv mpoeeTo év avT@. evdo- 
kety answers to evdoxlay mpobécbat, 


CHAPTER IV. 


5. totnoeyv for tornow with the four oldest uncials and the cursives 
1, 33, 209. The reading of the textus receptus may be due to the 
present, mapadauBaver. 


9. elev for \éyec with the same weight of authority. 


12 and 23. 6 “Invovs omitted in v. 12 after dxovcas 5é, and by 
Tischendorf also in v. 23. The instances of this insertion in the text 
of the N.T. from the margin or from lectionaries are very numerous. 


13. Kagapvaoip. This form is found in NBD and versions, on 
the other side are CEL and the majority of MSS. 


16. oxére, the reading of textus receptus retained in preference to 
oxorlg. The question of reading is interesting, the great MSS. being 
divided. S*CEL and the majority of uncials are in favour of cxéret. 
N>BD read cxorlg. Of the leading editors Lachmann and Tregelles 
(neither of whom had seen &) read cxorig, Tischendorf reads oxéreu. 


1—11. Tue Lrmprarion or Jesus. Mark i. 12, 13; 
Luke iv. 1—13. 


St Mark’s account is short; the various temptations are not spe- 
ecified; he adds the striking expression jy pera tOv Onplwv. St Luke 
places the temptation of the Kingdoms of the World before that of 
the Pinnacle of the Temple. 
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Generally it may be remarked that the account can have come from 
no other than Jesus Himself. ‘The words of the Evangelist describe 
an actual scene—not a dream. The devil really came to Jesus, but in 
what manner he came is not stated. These were not isolated tempta- 
tions in the life of Jesus. Cp. Luke xxii. 28, ‘Ye are they which 
have continued with me in my temptations.’ But they are typical 
temptations, representative of the various forms of temptation by 
which human nature can be assailed. For, as it has often been said, 
the three temptations cover the same ground as ‘the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life’ (1 John ii. 16) in which 
St John sums up the evil of the world. 

Viewing the temptation in a personal reference to Jesus Christ we 
discern Him tempted (1) As the Son of man—the representative of 
humanity—in whom human nature in its perfection triumphs over 
sin. An important element in the Atonement. (2) As the second 
Adam regaining for man what the first Adam lost for man. (3) As 
the Son of Abraham following the fortunes of his race, tempted in 
the wilderness as the Hebrews were tempted: a thought present 
implicitly in our Lord’s answers. (4) As the true Messiah or Christos 
rejecting the unreal greatness which was the aim of false Messiahs. 
He would not win popular enthusiasm ky becoming a wonder-working 
yéns or wdyos greater than Theudas or than Simon Magus, or a prince 
more powerful than the Maccabees or than Cesar, 

Hence a warning for the Church as a Missionary Church. She is 
tempted to win her conquests by forbidden ways, by lying signs and 
wonders, by grasping at the dominion of this world, by alliance with 
the powers of the world, by craft and policy, not by submission and 
suffering. 

The lesson of each and all of the temptations is trust in God and 
submission to God’s will—the result in us of perdvoa. 


1. rote. The ev@ds of St Mark i. 12 points still more clearly to the 
significant nearness of the Temptation to the Baptism. 


dv7x8n...b76 Tod mvevpatos. The agency of the Spirit of God is 
named in each of the Synoptists. St Mark uses the strong expression 
‘the Spirit driveth him forth.’ St Luke uses the preposition év (in) 
denoting the influence in which Jesus passed into the wilderness. 

eis tiv epnpov. See note on ch. iii. 1, but the locality of the 
temptation is not known. 

The desert as the scene of the temptation has a peculiar signifi- 
cance. It was the waste and waterless tract (dvvdpor romo., ch. xii. 43) 
which unpeopled by men was thought to be the abode of demons. 
So Jesus meets the evil spirit in bis own domains, the Stronger One 
coming upon the strong man who keepeth his palace (Luke xi, 21, 22). 
The retirement preparatory to the great work may be compared with 
that of Elijah and of Paul. It is perhaps an invariable experience in 
deeply religious lives to be taken into the desert of their own hearts 
and there to meet and resist the temptations that assailed Christ. 


tmepacOynvat. The final infinitive is very usual with St Matthew. In 
the other Synoptic Gospels the purpose is not expressly noted. 
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Tov SaBodov. ‘The Hebrew word ‘Satan’ of which 6éia8oros is 
a rendering means ‘one who meets or opposes,’ ‘an adversary.’ 
dedBodos had originally the same meaning. Thus daBddd\ew in the 
LXX.=‘to meet,’ cp. Numbers xxii. 22 and 32, dvéorn 6 dyyedos Too 
Geod duaBadety airov, and léod éywm é&HAOov els StaBorjv cov. 

To this original meaning of dudBodos the classical force of d.a8dddew 
and its derivatives added the ideas of (1) deceiving, (2) calumniating, 
(3) accusing. In Rey. xx. 2, we find both the Greek and Hebrew 
forms—os éoriw didBoros cal Zaravas—a proof that the meanings of 
the two words, synonymous at first, had already been severed, and 
one among many instances of the influence of translation on religious 
ideas. 


2. wtorepov érelvacev. The words imply that the particular temp- 
tations named were offered at the end of the forty days during which 
he had fasted. But the parallel accounts represent the temptation as 
enduring throughout the whole period: wy év rH épjuy...meipagomevos 
(Mark) ; jyero év 77H épnuw meipagopmevos (Luke). 

So far as fasting rests on the facts of human nature it may be re- 
garded as (1) a result of sorrow, (a) either the natural sorrow for the 
loss of those we love, or (8) sorrow for sin—contrition. (2) The effect 
of deep absorption, (3) A means to secure self-mastery and a test of 
it. Such signs and natural uses of it are deepened and sanctified by 
the example of Christ. ; 


3. va ot AlBor odToL prow yévevrar. The temptation is addressed 
to the appetite, Use thy divine power to satisfy the desire of the flesh. 
The very discipline by which He fortified his human soul against 
temptation is sought to be made an inlet to temptation—a frequent 
incident in religious experience. 


4. yéypamrat. See note ch. ii. 5. Jesus answers by a quotation 
from Deut. viii. 3. The chapter sets forth the teaching of the wilder- 
ness. The forty years were to the Jews what the forty days are to 
Jesus. The Lord God proved Israel ‘ to know what was in thine heart, 
whether thou wouldest keep his commandments or no, And he humbled 
thee and suffered thee to hunger, and fed thee with manna...that he 
might make thee know that man doth not live by bread only, but by 
every [word, omitted in Hebr.] that proceedeth out of the mouth of the 
Lord doth man live.’ 

Christ’s test of sonship is obedience and entire trust in God who 
alone is the giver of every good gift. The devil’s test of sonship is 
supply of bodily wants, external prosperity, &e. 


5. aylav rédw. This designation used of the actual Jerusalem by 
St Matthew alone is transferred to the heavenly Jerusalem, Rey. xi. 2, 
Xxi. 2, xxii. 19. 


7o mTepvytov. Not as in A.V. ‘a pinnacle,’ but either (1) ‘the 
pinnacle,’ or winglike projection (rrepiy:ov =‘ a little wing’), i.e. some 
well-known pinnacle of the Temple, probably on one of the lofty 
porticoes overlooking the deep Valley of Kidron or Hinnom; or (2) 
‘the roof’ of the Temple or one of the porticoes—a sense which mre- 
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pov bears in the classics; ep. Scholiast on Aristoph. Aves 1110. 6a 
Ta év Tots vaois deTwuaTa—Tas yap THY lepdv oréyas TTEpa Kal deTods 
kaNovcw. mrepvy.ov itself does not appear to be classical in this sense. 
Eus. H. E. 11. 23 names in the same definite way 7d mrep. Tod lepod. 


6. Bddeoeavtdy Kitw. The depth was immense: Josephus speaking 
of the ‘Royal Porch’ (crod Baoidixyn) says ‘if anyone looked down 
from the top of the battlements he would be giddy, while his sight 
could not reach to such an immense depth.’ Antiq. xv. 11. 5. 


yéyparra. Ps. xci. [xc. LXX.] 11,12. The quotation follows the 
LXX. version, but the words rod dcapv\dtae oe &y mdoas Tats ddots 
cov are omitted in the text. The omission distorts the meaning 
of the original, which is that God will keep the righteous on their 
journeys. No inducement is offered by them to tempt God by rash 
venture or needless risk. The Psalmist himself probably quotes ~ 
Prov. iii. 28. ‘Thus [i.e. by obedience: see preceding verses] shalt 
thou walk in thy way safely, and thy foot shall not stumble.’ 


7. otk éxmepdces KUptov Tov Gedy cov. Deut. vi. 16. The verse 
ends ‘as ye tempted him in Massah.’ The reference to Massah 
(Numb, xx. 7—12) shows the true meaning of the Saviour’s answer. 
Moses and Aaron displayed distrust in God when they tried to draw 
to themselves the glory of the miracle instead of ‘sanctifying the 
Lord.’ Jesus will not glorify Himself in the eyes of the Jews by a 
conspicuous miracle. His work as the Son of Man is to glorify the 
Father’s name through obedience. Op. John xii. 28. 


8. is dpos tndov Alav. It is idle to ask what this mountain 
was, or in what sense Jesus saw the kingdoms of the world. It is 
enough that the thought and the temptation of earthly despotism 
and glory were present to the mind of Jesus. The Galilwans put the 
same temptation to Jesus when they wished to make Him a king 
(John vi. 15), and even the disciples shared the hope of an earthly 
Messianic kingdom. The picture of the expected Deliverer was 
drawn by the popular imagination from the memory of the Macca- 
bees or from the actual power of Cesar, and this was the thought 
which the tempter presented to Christ. 

9. taitad co. mavtTa Seow. Satan, the ‘prince of this world’ 
(John xii. 31), claims the disposal of earthly thrones. This is more 
clearly brought out by St Luke (ch. iv. 6), ‘All this power will I give 
thee and the glory of them, for that is delivered unto me, and to 
whomsoever I will I give it.’ The arrogance, selfishness and cruelty 
of contemporary rulers would give force to such an assumption. A 
Tiberius or a Herod Antipas might indeed be thought to have wor- 
shipped Satan. 

édv wecdv mpockuvyoys pot, ie. acknowledge as sovereign, as the 
lesser kings acknowledged Cesar: jus imperiumque Phraates | Cxesaris 
accepit genibus minor. Hor. Ep. 1. 12. 27. 

10. tmaye catava. It is instructive to find these words addressed 
to Peter (ch. xvi. 23) when he put himself as it were in the place of 
the tempter. See note ad loc, 
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In Homer trdyew is used of bringing cattle under the yoke, vraye 
téyov wxeas trmous, a force which some have given to the word in this 
passage ‘bow thyself to the yoke of God;’ against this is the early 
gloss omlcw mov found in some MSS., and the entirely prevalent use 
of the verb in other passages. 


Kal aitd povw Aatpetoes. Deut. vi. 10—13. Idolatry, multipli- 
city of aims, and forgetfulness of God are the dangers of prosperity 
and ambition. See context of passage in Deut. 


11. Stynxdvovv, from diaxovéw. The Attic form of the imperfect is 
édtaxdvowy; but diyxovouy is possibly a right reading, Hur. Cycl. 406. 
diaxovety is strictly to ‘serve at table,’ ‘minister food,’ hence the 
appropriateness of the word in its use, Acts vi. 2. 


12—i16. JESUS RETURNS INTO GALILEE, 


Mark i. 14; Luke iv. 14, who assigns no reason; John iy. 1—3. 
St John gives a further reason ‘when the Lord knew how the Phari- 
sees had heard that Jesus made and baptized more disciples than 
John, he left Judea,’ &c. 


12. dxovoas Sé, ‘having heard,’ not only when but also because 
He heard. It was a needful precaution against the cruel treachery of 
Herod Antipas. At Capernaum He would be close to the dominions 
of Herod Philip. 

mapedd0n. apadiddvac is used of ‘delivering’ to death (Acts iii. 
13), to a judge (ch. v. 25), or of casting into prison (Luke xii. 58 r@ 
mpaxropt; Acts viii. 3 and here); but it is possible that the idea of 
treachery and betrayal may also be present as in ch. x. 4, xxvii. 3, 4; 
1 Cor, xi. 23, 

The place of imprisonment was Macherus. The cause of John’s 
imprisonment is stated at length ch, xiv. 3, 4 (where see note) and 
Luke iii. 19, 20. 

On hearing of the death of John the Baptist Jesus retired into the 
wilderness. See ch. xiv. 13. 


dvexdpycev cis tHv Tadtdalav. By the shortest route through 
Samaria. Johniv. 4. During this journey must be placed the con- 
yersation with the woman of Samaria. This was after a ministry in 
Judea, which had lasted eight months (Ellicott, Lectures on the life 
of our Lord, p. 130), some incidents of which are related by St John, 
ii. and iii. 

Tadtt\ala =a circle or circuit, originally confined to a ‘circle’ of 20 
cities given by Solomon to Hiram, 1 Kingsix.11. Cp. Josh. xx. 7 and 
Josh. viii, 2 (where the Vulgate reads Galilwa Philistim ‘the circle’ 
or ‘district’ of the Philistines). From this small beginning the name 
spread to a larger district, just as the name of Asia spread from a 
district near the Mander, first to the Roman Province, then to a 
quarter of the Globe. The Jews were in a minority in those parts. 
The population mainly consisted of Phoenicians, Arabs, and Greeks. 
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13. Katadirdy thy Natapa. Partly because of the unbelief of the 
Nazarenes, partly (we may infer) in order to be in a frontier town 
from which He might easily pass from the jurisdiction of Antipas. 


Kadapvaotp, a town on the N.W. shore of the Sea of Galilee. 
It was the scene of a considerable traffic, and had a large Gentile 
element in its population. The exact site is keenly disputed. It 
was, perhaps, at Khan Minyeh (see map), not quite on the sea, but 
on the plain of Gennesaret, at a short distance from the sea. 

Others, with greater probability, identify Capernaum with the 
modern Tell Hfim, at the N. end of the Lake in the plain of the 
Jordan. The name Tell Him nearly corresponds with Kefr na Hum, 
thought by some to have been the ancient form of Capernaum. The 
most interesting point in the identification is that among the ruins 
at Tell Him are remains of a synagogue, in which some of the Saviour’s 
‘mighty works’ may have been wrought. See map. 

Whatever the truth may be in this question it is certain that in 
passing from Nazareth to Capernaum Jesus left a retired mountain 
home for a busy and populous neighbourhood, ‘the manufacturing 
district of Palestine.’ 


14. 8 ‘Hoatov. Read the whole of the prophecy (Is. viii, 11— 
ix. 6) which is unfortunately broken in the E.V. by the division into 
chapters, and is more mistranslated than any other passage of like 
importance. 


15. TadtAala tray ébveayv. See above, v. 12. 


6S0v Saracens. The accusative may be explained either by the 
regimen of the omitted Hebrew words or by taking 66dv as an adver- 
bial accusative influenced by a similar use of the Hebrew dercch. 

The immediate historical reference of the prophecy was to the 
invasion of Tiglathpileser, whom Ahaz called in to assist him against 
Rezin and Pekah. It fell with great severity on the northern tribes 
(2 Kings xv. 29). Yet even they are promised a great deliverance 
[‘As in the former time, he brought into contempt the land of Ze- 
bulun and the land of Naphtali, so in the latter time he hath made it 
glorious,’ Is. ix. 1], in the first instance, by the destruction of Senna- 
cherib, from temporal distress (cp. Is. chs. x. and xi. with ch. ix. 
1—6); secondly, by the advent of the Messiah, from spiritual dark- 
ness. 


16. 6 dads 6 KaOrpevos, K.7.A. The quotation nearly follows the 
Hebrew of Isaiah ix. 1, 2 (two lines of the original being omitted). 
The LXX. presents a wide difference in form. 

The repeated xadjuevos...caOnuevors of the text represents two dis- 
tinct Hebrew words, the first signifying literally ‘walking.’ The 
parallelism suffers by the Greek translation, ‘to sit’ being an advance 
on ‘to walk,’ as implying a more settled condition. Cp. Ps. i. 1, 
‘walked...stood...sat.’? In like manner cx.id @avdrov is an advance on 
ckdros, and Pas dvérei\ev avrots implies a great deal more than gas 
eldev méya. 
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17—22. Tur Cart or PeTeR AND ANDREW AND OF THE Sons or 
ZEBEDEE. See Mark i. 16—20. 


In Luke, Simon is mentioned without any introduction, ch. iv. 38. 
The narrative of Luke v. 3—11 must be referred to a different occa- 
sion, though v. 11 corresponds with v. 22 of this chapter. St Luke 
adds that the sons of Zebedee were partners with Simon. John i. 
35—42 refers to a previous summons. We learn there that Andrew 
was a disciple of John the Baptist, and that Bethsaida was the city 
of Andrew and Peter. 


17. amo rote, for classical éf éxelvov [xpovov]. 


For peravova and Baotdrela, which are the key-notes of our Saviour’s 
preaching, see note, ch, ili. 2. 


18. dpod{Bryortpov, ‘a casting-net,’ here only in N.T. (in Mark 
i, 16 the true reading is dugiBdddovtas év 7H Oaddooy). The word 
occurs Herod. 1.141. Cp. Soph. Antig. 343, kovgovdwy te pddAov dprt- 
Owv aupiBarav cye...rovTov 7 elvadlay diow. Virgil alludes to the 
same kind of net, Georg. 1.141, Alius latum funda jam verberat 
amnem. 


foav yap adtets. The fisheries on the Sea of Galilee, once so pro- 
ductive, are now deserted. It seems that the Bedawin have an invin- 
cible dislike and dread of the sea. Consequently there is scarcely a 
boat to be seen, and the Lake yields no harvest. See Land and Book, 
401. 


dAuets, lit. ‘sea-folk’ (adds), Homeric but not in Attic writers, one 
of the many words that disappear from literature in the long interval 
between Homer and the Alexandrine epoch. 

adtéwy Blos is quoted as a proverbial expression for a life of ex- 
treme poverty. (See Wetstein.) Such it undoubtedly was in general, 
but see below, v. 22. No fitter training than that of the fisherman 
could be imagined for the perils and privations of the apostle’s life. 


19. Sedre. Frequent in Homer and in lyric poets. It was used as 
an ‘animating interjection’ (Buttmann), without any necessary con- 
nection with movement, as Zpws je SeDre Kvrpidos éxare | yuKds Karel- 
Bwv xapdlay lalve. Aleman. (Buttmann, Lex. 316—319.) This word 
is an instance of epic influence on Alexandrine Greek as it is not 
Attic: in N.T. it is rare except in this Gospel. 


adducts dv@pdawy. A condensed parable explicitly drawn out, ch. 
xiii. 47—50. Cp. Jer. xvi. 16, (50d éy® dmroaré\Xw Tods diets Tovs ioh- 
Rods, Aéyee KUptos, Kal diedcovaw avrods. 


22. «Kal tov marépa. St Mark (i. 20) adds ‘with the hired ser- 
vants.? We may infer that Zebedee and his sons and their partners 
were raised above the lowest social rank. 

Two modernisms may be noticed in this verse, a¢évres preferred in 
Hellenistic Greek to Aefrw and compounds of delrw: and drorovdeiv 
used in the N.T. to the exclusion of éeo@ar which does not occur (the 
compound cuvvérec#a is found in one passage, Acts xx. 4). 
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23—25. JESUS PREACHES THE GOSPEL AND CURES DISEASES IN 
GALILEE. 


Special instances of cure are recorded in Mark i, 13 and foll.; Luke 
v. 31 and foll. 


23. év tais cvvaywyais. The synagogue, built on a hill or on the 
highest place in the city, distinguished sometimes by a tall pole cor- 
responding to a modern steeple, was as familiar and conspicuous in a 
Jewish town as the Church is in an English village. Sometimes, 
however, the synagogue was placed on the bank of a river. Some- 
times it was constructed without a roof and open to the sky. 

1. Divine service was held in the synagogue on the Sabbath and 
also on the second and fifth day of each week. 

2. The service consisted in reading the Law and the Prophets by 
those who were called upon by the ‘Angel of the Church,’ and in 
prayers offered up by the minister for the people; the people respond- 
ing ‘Amen’ as with us. 

3. But the synagogues were not churches alone. Like Turkish 
mosques they were also Courts of Law in which the sentence was not 
only pronounced but executed, ‘they shall scourge you in their syna- 
gogues.’ Further, the synagogues were Public Schools, ‘the boys 
that were scholars were wont to be instructed before their masters in 
the synagogue’ (Talmud). Lastly, the synagogues were the Divinity 
Schools or Theological Colleges among the Jews. 

4, The affairs of the synagogue were administered by ten men, 
of whom three, called ‘Rulers of the Synagogue,’ acted as judges, 
admitted proselytes and performed other important functions. A 
fourth was termed the ‘Angel of the Church’ or bishop of the con- 
gregation; three others were deacons or almoners. An eighth acted 
as ‘interpreter,’ rendering the Hebrew into the vernacular; the ninth 
was the master of the Divinity School, the tenth his interpreter; see 
ch, x. 27. 

It is interesting to trace in the arrangements of the synagogue the 
germs of the organization of the Christian Church, This note is 
chiefly due to Lightfoot Hor. Hebr. ad loc. 


avrav. Often used of the Jews without any definite antecedent, 
ep. ol ypappare’s airy. Luke v. 30. 


véoov...pakakiay. Probably to be distinguished as ‘acute’ and 
‘chronic’ diseases, padaxlavy implying general prostration of the 
bodily powers. It is not classical in this sense. The word is con- 
fined to St Matthew in N.T. 


év T@ Aad, i.e. among the Jews. 


24. eis ddnv tiv Bvpiav. The fame passes to the north and east, 
rather than to the south. Galilee is connected by trade and affinity 
with Damascus rather than with Jerusalem. 


Bacdvots...cuvexopévous. Bdoavos is (1) a ‘touch-stone,’ the lapis 
Lydius by which the quality of gold and other metals was tested. 
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The process is alluded to Herod. viz. 10. Cp. also Theognis 417, és 
Bdoavoy 8 éNav maparplBopat wore porlBdw | xpvods. (2) Then ‘tor- 
ture’ the touch-stone of justice, because no testimony was believed 
unless elicited by this means, comp. the same sequence of thought in 
the expression ‘to put to the question.’ (3) Hence a disease that 
racks and agonizes the limbs like the torture which many a poor 
Galilean had experienced in the courts of law. 
For the question of ‘ demoniacal possession’ see ch. vii. 22. 


cuvéxew is used specially of the pressure and constraint of disease 
and pain; cp. Luke iy. 38, cuvexoudvyn twupeT@ peyahy. 

cwednviatopevous, ‘affected by the moon;’ the changes of the moon 
being thought to influence mad persons. The passage is important 
as distinguishing demoniacal possession from lunacy. 

The only special instance of curing a lunatic is recorded in ch. xvii. 
1421 and in the parallel passages, where the. symptoms described 
are those of epilepsy. The origin of mental disease may often be 
traced to licentious living. Observe the frequent instances of un- 
clean spirits met with in these districts. 

The Christian Church has followed her divine Founder’s example 
in this tendance of bodily ailment. The founding of hospitals and 
the care of the sick are distinguishing features of Christianity and 
among the most blessed fruits of it. A deeper respect for life and a 
deeper sense of purity have followed as necessary consequences. 

It is contended by some that the ‘several house’ of 2 Chron. xxvi. 
21 was a hospital. Possibly this was so, but the spirit of Judaism in 
this respect was not the spirit of Christianity. It may readily be 
acknowledged, however, that the Jews of the present day are the fore- 
most in works of charity and tender regard for the sick. 


25. Aexdrohis, a group of ten cities. The cities included in this 
group are variously named by different authors, they lay to the E. 
and §. of the Sea of Galilee; by some Damascus is mentioned as 
belonging to the group. See map. 

For the form of the word cp. Herod. 1. 144, kardaep of é« rs Tev- 
Tamod.os viv xwpns Awpiées, mpbrepov 6é “Wéamdduos THs avris Tavbrnys 
KaNeouevns. . 


CHAPTER V. 


In this and the two following chapters the textual criticism rises to 
higher importance; the precise words spoken by our Lord being in 
question. 


4, 5. These verses are transposed by the leading critics following 
Origen, Eusebius and other fathers, but not on the very highest MS. 
authority, viz. D. 33 and some versions. On the effect of this change 
see notes, 


22. The insertion of elx# after avrod dates from very ancient MSS., 
but 8 and B omit, also Vulgate and A‘th. Verss. and Origen twice. 
The feeling which prompted its insertion as a marginal note would 
tend to retain it in the text. 
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27. The reading of rovs dpyalos after éppéOyn is due to the tendency 
to introduce uniformity of structure; other instances of the same kind 
in this chapter are és av dmodtcg for mas 6 drodtwr v. 32, BrnOG els 
yéevvay for dré\Oy els yéevvay v. 31, to agree with previous verse. 

28. In av’rys read for a’rhy we trace the probably unconscious 
emendation of a scholar. 


32. Hoaxes for porxacba. The change to the passive is sup- 
ported by 8 B D and approves itself as the truer to fact, but perhaps 
for that very reason is open to some suspicion. 


44. Here we miss the beautiful words undoubtedly spoken by 
Christ but omitted in this passage by 8 B and many of the fathers 
and versions, evAovyelte rods KaTapwuévous Uuas Kah@s moetre rods 
pucodvras tmds. After mpocetiyecbe brép rev the textus receptus has 
éemnpeatdyTwy vuas Kal, the evidence is especially weighty against the 
three last words. The passage is probably an insertion borrowed 
from Luke vi. 27, 28. 


47. €Ovikol for reXdvac of the textus receptus, on the highest 
authority. 





Cus. Y.—VII. Sermon on tHE Mount. 


It is mstructive to find the Sermon on the Mount following close 
upon the works of merey which would open men’s hearts to receive 
the Sayiour’s words. It is a discourse about the changed life or pera- 
vo.a, Showing its conditions; and about the Kingdom or Baouela 
showing its nature, legislation, and privileges. 

The description of the Kingdom here given may be compared with 
the thoughts suggested by Satan in the Temptation. Jesus makes no 
promise to conquer the world, or to dazzle men by a display of power, 
or to satisfy bodily wants, making poverty cease. 

In regard to heathenism the sermon is a contrast, in regard to the 
Jewish Law it is a sublime fulfilment. Again, instead of curses there 
are blessings, instead of penalties, reward. 

Two questions are raised in regard to the Sermon on the Mount. 
(1) Is it a connected discourse, and not merely a collection of our 
Lord’s sayings? (2) Is it to be identified with the Sermon on the 
Plain, Luke vi. 17—49? 

The first of these questions may without doubt be answered in the 
affirmative, the second with less certainty. 1. (a) This is the most 
natural inference from the Evangelist’s words and from the manner 
in which the discourse is introduced. (b) An analysis points to a 
close connection of thought and to a systematic arrangement of the 
different sections of the Sermon. It is true that some of the sayings 
are found in a different connection in St Luke’s Gospel, but it is more 
than probable that our Lord repeated portions of His teaching on 
various occasions. 2. In favour of the identity of the two discourses 
it may be noted that: (a) The beginning and end are identical as well 
as much of the intervening matter. (b) The portions omitted—a 
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comparison between the old and the new legislation--are such as 
would be less adapted for St Luke’s readers than for St Matthew’s. 
On the other hand it is urged that (a) St Matthew describes the 
sermon as being delivered on the mountain (avéBy els 7d Bpos) while 
St Luke’s words are orn émi rézov redwvod. But the ‘mount’ and the 
‘plain’ are not necessarily distinct localities. The romos redwds was 
probably a platform on the high land. Summoque in vertice montis | 
planities ignota jacet tutique receptus. Verg. 4in. x1. 526. (8) The 
place in the order of events differs in St Luke. But it is probable 
that here as well as elsewhere St Matthew does not observe the order 
of time. 

Here the question of time is important as bearing on a further 
question, whether Matthew was himself among the audience. Was 
the Sermon delivered after the call of the twelve (Luke) or before 
(Matthew) ? 


The following analysis may be of use in shewing the connection. 
A. The Subjects of the Kingdom, v. 3—16. 
b Their character and privileges, v. 3—12. 
(2) Their responsibility, v. 13—16. 
B. The Kingdom of Heaven in relation (1) to the Law, vy. 17— 
48; and (2) to Pharisaic rules, vi. 1—34. 


(1) It is the highest fulfilment of the law in regard to (a) The 
Decalogue, v. 21—37. (b) The law of Retaliation, 38—42. (c) 
Love or Charity, 43—48. 

(2) It exceeds the righteousness of the Pharisees in regard to 
(a) Almsgiving, vi. 1—4; (b) Prayer, vi. 5—15; (c) Fasting, vi. 
16—18; (d) Earthly possessions and daily cares, vi. 19—34. 

C. Characteristics of the Kingdom, vii. 1—27. (a) Judgment 
on others, vii, 1—6. (b) The Father’s love for the Children of the 
Kingdom, 7—12. (c) The narrow entrance therein, 13, 14. (d) 
The danger of false guides to the narrow entrance, and the test of the 
true, 15—23. (e) A description of the true subjects of the Kingdom, 
as distinguished from the false, 2427. : 


dxAovs. The plural indicates either (1) the separate groups of 
listeners; or (2) the people the several units of which the whole was 
composed. This use of the plural to signify the parts which together 
form the whole may be illustrated by edvova ‘marks of favour,’ pavlac 
‘fits of madness,’ (Clyde, Gk. Synt. § 10); and by ars ‘art,’ artes 
‘works of art,’ regnum ‘kingdom,’ regna ‘royal prerogatives.’ 

To Spos, ‘the mountain’, the high land bordering on the Lake, 
behind Tell Hfim or Ain et Tabigah, which the inhabitants of those 
places would naturally call ‘the mountain’ (see map). It was the 
Sinai of the New Law. Cp. Ps. Ixxii. 3. 

KaWloavtos avirov. The usual position of a Jewish teacher. In 
the Talmud ‘to sit’ is nearly synonymous with ‘to teach.’ 

Christ is not preaching a sermon or heralding the Gospel as in 
ch, iv. 23. ‘The Sermon on the Mount’ is more properly the ‘New 
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Law.’ Thercfore he does not stand like a modern or medieval 
preacher as often represented, but sits like an Oriental monarch or 
teacher. The difference seems slight, but in the Ceremonial Kast it 
would mean a great deal. 

In Medieval art the Sermon on the Mount is an illustration of 
‘Practical Theology.’ (See Ruskin, Mornings in Florence, v. 145.) 


mpoond\Gav. This aoristic form, of which &aBa, épaya, éreoa are 
examples, is rightly restored on the highest MS. authority in many 
passages. Sturz (Dial. Mac. et Alex. § 9) regards it as a Cilician 
form—a point of some interest in relation to St Paul’s Greek. 


The anacoluthon xa@loavros avrod...... mpoonr0ar avr@ is frequent in 
the N.T. and not very uncommon in the Classics, ep. elkds yap dpyas 
OnXv Toreta Oat -yévos, | yduous mapeumoAGvros addolous woe. Kur, Med. 
909. bareorl wo Opdoos, | ddvrvéwy kdvovgay | dptiws dvetpdrwv, Soph. 
El. 479. See also Aisch. Suppl. 437. 

A. Tue SuBsEecrs or tHE Kinepom, vy. 3—16. 


(1) Their character and privileges, v. 3—12. 


3—9. The transposition of verses 4 and 5 to their order in the 
text is on the authority of the leading textual critics without however 
conclusive MS. support. The logical gradation of thought is in 
favour of the change. Of the ‘ Beatitudes’—so called from the open- 
ing word ‘beati’ in the Vulgate—the first seven may be regarded as 
groups of characters, or as a scheme of Christian ethics on an ascend- 
ing scale, tracing the Christian growth step by step; the two last 
have special reference to the disciples—they supply the tests and the 
hopes of discipleship. 


The subjoined scheme is suggested in explanation of the order. 


{ rrwxol TO mvevpare Passive qualities or 
ae ped mpaecs conditions of the Soul. 
= Bod Movement of the Soul 
oars from Sin to Righteous- 
mewavTes Kal SiuparrTes T.0- 
ness. 
The Attainment éenwoves Practical action. 
ae coe ; xabapolt rH Kapdlg The inner principle. 
The Christian Life elpnvorrotol Spiritual energy. 


First, two passive qualities ‘lowliness and meekness,’ which mark 
the character receptive of Christianity, then two activities or move- 
ments of the soul; ‘mourning,’ which alienates it from earth, 
tending ‘to loose the chain | that binds us to a world of pain.’ Then 
divine ‘hungering and thirsting’ which draw it to heaven. This 
fourth Beatitude is the central point: dicacocvv7 is the coping-stone of 
the soul seeking God, the foundation of the soul which has found Him. 
Three graces of the Christian life follow, ‘mercy,’ the first-fruits of 
righteousness, (see the close connection between the two ch. vi. 1 and 
comp. the fruits of righteousness in the judgment-scene ch. xxv.,) 
‘purity of heart,’ the soul cleansed from all defilement sees God, and 
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‘peace-making’, wherein the soul that has seen God imitates the work 
of God—recouciliation. 


TTwWXOL TO Trvetpatr. St Luke omits 7 rveduari, showing that the 
literal poor are primarily meant, St Matthew shows that they are 
not exclusively meant. The mrwyol (nearly i.q. tamewwol) are op- 
posed to the spiritually proud and the self-sufficient; they have need 
of the riches of Christ and feel their need. To reckon tamewérys 01 
TatTewoppootvy aS a& Virtue is a Christian thought and opposed to 
heathen ethics, rls 6éXec (qv Tarewds; Epict. Dissert. rv. 1. 2. 


atrav éotly 7 Baowiela. By a kind of divine irony the unsought 
reward is the most diverse from the character that wins it: the least 
ambitious shall have the prize of the most ambitious. 


4. mpadtys, as an ethical term, is concerned with anger, it means 
absence from resentment, meekness in suffering; it is mentioned with 
very faint praise by Aristotle who says, éi rdv pécov ri mpgdrnra 
pepomev mpds TH @\NevYv amoxAlvovoay, and again, elrep Oy 7) mpadrns 
émaweira, Eth. Nic. tv. 5. 1—3. In the Christian scheme zpgér7s is 
the root of dydmn, absence of resentment grows into perfect love 
through émelxera. Jesus who was mpqis loved (7ydrnoev) his enemies. 


KAnpovopycovet THY yqv. Ps. xxxvii. 11. In a literal sense the 
meek have inherited the earth. History has no example of higher 
exaltation than that of the Apostles, and the code which they pro- 
mulgated rules the world. To this thought may possibly be referred, 
1 Cor. vi. 2, ov oldare Bre ol ayioe TOV Kbopor Kpwodow ; 


5. ot wevGodvres. Those who mourn for sin are primarily intended, 
but the secondary meaning of ‘all who are sorrowful’ is not excluded. 
Sorrow is in itself neutral, ep. 2 Cor. vil. 9, viv xalpw ovx ore édv- 
m7Onre adn’ Sre éA\uTHOTE els weTdvo.ay. 


TapakAnoycovrar. The supreme rapdxAnors is Christ. 
6. avrol, they in their turn. 


XoptacOycovrat. xoprdtew is one of those words strong and even 
coarse in their origin which came to be used by the Jews at Alexan- 
dria with a softened and more refined meaning. It is properly used 
of cattle ‘to feed,’ Booxnudray Slkynv...BscKxovrat xopratopmevot, Plato, 
Rep. 586, then in mid. voice in comedy of men ‘to eat’; cp. German 
fressen and see Thuc. vu. 48 and Arnold’s note there on Bdcxovras. 
In late Greek as here xoprad{ew=‘to satisfy’ for the classical xopev- 
vivat. It is curious to note how completely the distinction between 
xopragvecba and écGiew has vanished. In Mark vii. 27, 28 both verbs 
are used, but their proper application is reversed, éo@lew being used 
of the xuvdpia, and xoprdgecba: of the réxva. 


7. Aejpoves. With the Stoics é\eos was reckoned among the defects 
or vices, 1t was a disturbing element that broke in upon the philo- 
sophic calm, cp. the following passage which gives the Stoic view of 
most of the moral ideas of the Beatitudes: 6 dreOdv rH Oela drorxyjoe 
éaTw Tarevds, éotw doAos, AuTEicOw, POovelrw, eeciTw* Td KEpadatov 
mdytwy dvotuxeltw, Opnvelrw. LEnpict. Diss. 111, 24. 43. 
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AemPijoovra. This principle in the divine government that men 
shall be dealt with as they deal with their fellow-men is taught in 
the parable of the Unmerciful Servant, ch, xviii., and underlies the 
fifth petition in the Lord’s Prayer, ch. vi. 12. 

8. Kadapol ri kapSig. Purity is a distinguishing virtue of Chris- 
tianity. It finds no place even in the teaching of Socrates, or in the 
system of Aristotle. Pure in heart ‘non suflicit puritas ceremonialis,’ 
Bengel. 


tov Oedv dpovrar. The Christian education is a gradual unveiling 
of God (doxd\vys), all have glimpses of Him, to the pure He appears 
quite plainly; ep. Heb. xii. 14, rav dyiacpdv od Xwpis obdels Sera Tov 
képtov, and see 1 John iii. 2, 3. In a further sense the unveiled sight 
of God is reserved for the Eternal life. 


9. elpyvorovol, this is the highest energy of the perfected soul 
that has seen God, has had the deepest insight into the divine nature 
and is thereby moved to do a divine work. elpzjvy in its lower sense 
is the absence of dissension or difference between men, in a higher 
sense it is reconciliation of man with God—the peace made by Christ. 


eipyvorrotds does not occur elsewhere in N.T., but elpyvorocety is 
used Col. i. 20 in the latter sense, cp. also Ephes. ii. 15, avrds yap 
éorw  elpivn Tuav 6 woujoas Ta dupbrepa ev...ri ExOpay.,.kaTrapyjoas 
wa Tous O00 ktiog év éauT@ els &va Katvoy dvyGpwior. 


viol @cou. These are most akin to the divine nature, perfect as 
their Father which is in heaven is perfect, v. 48, ep. 1 John iii. 1, Were 
moramiy aydrny Sédwxev huiv o warip wa Téxva Ocod KAyOwper, Kal Eopev. 


KAnOijocovtTat. KadeicOa: is not merely equivalent to the substantive 
yerb, but implies (1) prestige, as 6 maou xdewds Oldiaous Kahovpmevos, 
Soph. @d. R. 8. (2) permanence in a class, 7dde yap dAvra KexAnoerat, 
Soph. El. 230. See Jebb on the last passage and Hilendt’s Lex. 
sub. voc. (3) recognition by others, cp. Luke i. 76. Rom. ix. 26. 
James li, 23. 


10. of SeSuwypévor. ‘Those who have been persecuted,’ not as in 
A.Y. ‘they which are persecuted’. The tense brings the past action 
into close relation with the present, and implies either (1) generally 
Blessed are the prophets and other servants of God, who in all past 
time have been persecuted, i.e. the results of persecution are good, or 
persecution is a test of good: or (2) specially and with direct refer- 
ence to the present hour, Blessed are my followers who have already 
suffered such persecution for my sake as is indicated in v, 11, see 
next note. According to the second view (2) Jesus after enumerating 
the excellencies of the kingdom of God turns to His own followers, 
comforting them with the thought that their very troubles have 
already given them a claim to the title of ‘ Blessed.’ 

The turn to the passive is very beautiful in this connection, the 
quality itself is veiled but the result is given; not blessed are the 
dixacoc, but blessed are those that have been persecuted évexev dixacoovvys. 
Persecution is the seal of perfect duxacocvvy. 
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11, The nature of the persecution is indicated in this verse; 
not torture, imprisonment, and death, but reproach and calumny, 
precisely the form of persecution to which the disciples must have 
been now subjected. 

12. dyadAvdobe, of excessive and demonstrative joy. Neither the 
verb nor its derivatives are classical. St Luke in his parallel passage 
(vi. 23), has xdpnre év éxeivy TH Huépa Kal oxiprioare. 

Such contrasts as this which the kingdom of heaven presents 
have their counterpart in the e/pwvrela of Greek tragedy. 


TOs Tpohytas Tos TPO Upav. Implying that the disciples too 
Were mpogijrat. 


(2) Their responsibility, v. 13—16 


The disciples, though lowly and meek, are heirs of the world. 
They must claim their inheritance, and not shrink from a foremost 
position either from fear of persecution or from a false idea of 
Christian mrwxela and ramrewdr7s. 


13. 16 ddas THs ys. Salt (1) preserves from corruption; (2) 
gives taste to all that is insipid; (3) is essential to all organised 
life. So the Apostles alone can save the world from corruption; 
the gospel alone can give zest and meaning to society; it is essential 
to the life of the world. 


Gas. Late as a literary word for dds, but it occurs in the adage 
addaow vet. In Mark ix. 49 both forms are used according to the 
best reading, 7d ddas and accus. dda, dat. ddt from dds. In Col. 
iv. 6, the dat. d\are of the neuter form is used. Attic prose has the 
plural only, 


éav popav0y. The causal force of wwpalyw is Hellenistic; in the 
classical period the meaning is ‘to be foolish.’ For the use of 
the word in a literal sense cp. Rom. i. 22, ddoxovres clvar cool 
éuwpdvOncav. And for the interchange of meaning between folly 
and insipidity cp. sapere, sapientia, insipidus; sal, sales, ‘salt’, 
then ‘ wit’ (so in late Greek des); insulsus, ‘unsalted,’ then ‘ stupid’. 


év tlw. é is here clearly instrumental, see ch. iii. 11. 


Kararareio§ar vd tdv dv8pdsrwv. Thomson, Land and Book, 
382, describes ‘the sweeping out of the spoiled salt and casting it 
into the streets’ as ‘actions familiar to all men.’ 


14. 7d d@s tov Koopov. See John viii. 12, where Jesus says of 
Himself éyw efus 7d pas Tod xKéopov. Cp, Phil. it. 15, palvecte ws 
pworipes ev Kou. 


Tov KOopov, i.e. of the whole world, not of Israel only; or of 
the dark and evil world. xécwos has an interesting history: (1) 
‘order,’ ‘propriety’ (Homer) ; (2) ‘the divine order and arrangement of 
nature’ (Heracleitus and Anaxagoras); (3) ‘celestial order’ (Plato); 
(4) ‘order celestial and terrestrial’—the universe (Plato, see Bruder’s 
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Concordance) ; (5) ‘the habitable world,’ # alors tudy Karayyé\Nera 
év b\w TOE Kéoum, Rom. i. 8; (6) the world around us, society; 
(7) especially ‘the evil world’, so frequently in John as pe? tyas 
6 xéopmos, xv. 19; (8) in modern Greek a ‘crowd,’ ‘rabble.’ xécpos 
dretpos ‘a countless multitude’ would have seemed to Heracleitus 
a contradiction in terms (Geldart, Mod. Greek, 94). In LXX. 
xéoos is not used in this later sense of ‘the world,’ it there means 
‘ornament’ or ‘order (host) of heaven’: kai cuverehécOnoav kal was 
6 koopos aira@y, Gen. ii, 1. 


més érdva dspovs kepévy. Stanley remarks (S. and P. 337) that 
in Northern Palestine ‘the plain and mountain-sides are dotted with 
villages...situated for the most part (not like those of Judwa, on hill- 
tops, or Samaria, in deep valleys, but) as in Philistia, on the slopes of 
the ranges which intersect or bound the plain.’ The image in the text 
therefore recalls Judea rather than Galilee, Bethlehem rather than 
Nazareth. Some however have conjectured that the lofty Safed was in 
sight, and was pointed to by our Lord. Land and Book, 273. 


KpvByvar. This 2nd aor. form is late: in Soph. Aj. 1145, xpudels 
is now read for xpuBets. 


15. dv pddtov. ‘The bushel,’ i.e. the common measure found in 
every Jewish house. The article generalises. Strictly speaking, the 
modius denoted a smaller measure equal to about two gallons. 


Aixvos...Avxvla. ‘Lamp,’ ‘lampstand.’ The lamp in a Jewish 
house was not set on a table, but on a tall pedestal or stand, 
sometimes made with a sliding shaft. 


mao. ois évy ty olkla, ie. the Jews. St Luke, true to the 
character of his gospel, says ‘that they which enter in’, i.e. the 
Gentiles, ‘may see the light’. 


B. (1) Tse Kinepom or HEaveEN Is A FULFILMENT OF THE LAW, 
v. 17—48. Stated generally, v. 17—20. 


17. odK FAGov Kkaradtioa. «.t.A. ‘I came not to destroy’, a 
divine captatio which would instantly soothe the possible fear that 
Christ was a karadurys rod vowov. For the word cp. Polyb. m1. 2, carahv- 
cavra Tovs vomous els ovapxlay mepioTjoa TO moNlrevpa THY Kapxyndovlwy. 


17—20. The poetical form traceable throughout the Sermon on 
the Mount is especially observable here. o¥ xara\ioat and mdnpdoat 
are the key-words. The yap in v. 18 (auqv ydp) introduces an ex- 
planation of ov karadicac: the second yap in v. 20 (Aéyw yap) 
carries out the thought of mAnpécar. Then note to what a height 
the contrasting climax rises. So far from being a xardAvois of the 
whole law, not a jot or tittle shall pass from it (v.18). So far from 
Christ himself destroying (kata\dcac) the whole law, if his followers 
break even (dca, a weaker word) a single one of the least of the 
commandments he shall be least in the Kingdom. So also in v, 
20, mepicoevy is an advance even on wAnpdoa, which in itself is more 
than od caradioar. g 
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mAnpooca.. To give the full and true meaning to the law: not 
to extend or develop it so much as to teach the deep underlying 
principles of it. Thus St Paul says, rAnpwua oby vouou 7 aydrn, 
Rom. xii. 10. 

18. dpryv. Strictly a verbal adjective, ‘firm,’ ‘true,’ from Hebr. 
aman to ‘support,’ ‘confirm’; thus used, Rey. iii. 14, 6 duty o 
pdptus 6 mods Kal ddnOwos. (2) An adverb of affirmation preceding 
or concluding a statement or prayer. The familiar use of the word 
in the Christian liturgy is derived from the service of the synagogue. 


tara. ‘yod’ (*) the smallest of the Hebr. characters, generally 
a silent letter, rather the adjunct of a letter than an independent 
letter. Still a critical interpretation might turn on the presence or 
absence of yod in a word. ‘The controversy as to the meaning of 
Shiloh, Gen. xlix. 10, is an instance of this. The letter yod makes 
the difference between Sarai and Sarah. It is the first letter in 
Jehovah and in the Hebrew form of Jesus or Joshua. 


Kepata, lit. ‘a horn.’ Here the extremity of a letter, a little point 
or a turn, in which one letter differs from another, as e.g. 3 [caph 
or ¢] differs from 1 [beth or b], or as 1 [daleth or d] differs from 
‘ [resch or r]. The Rabbinical writers point out that a confusion 
between the first two would change the sense of ‘none holy as the 
Lord’ (1 Sam, ii. 2) to ‘nought is holy in the Lord’; and a confusion 
between the second pair of letters would change ‘one Lord’ (Deut. 
vi. 4) to ‘false Lord.’ Schottgen ad loc. The Greek grammarians 
used the word for ‘a mark over a letter,’ as a. 


19. Avoy...88d&y. Recall in this connection St Paul’s attitude 
in relation to the law. ddaoKxew points to the Presbyter or Teacher, 
von, 2 More general term, to the people. 


moony Kal SiSdéy. Again addressed to the Apostles as teachers. 
The union of doing and teaching is essential. It was the grave sin 
of the Pharisees that they taught without doing, See ch, xxiii. 2, 3. 
This explains the for of next verse. 


20. Sikatoovvy, ‘observance of the law.’ Unless ye observe the 
law with greater exactness than the Pharisees, ye shall not enter the 
kingdom of heaven. The Pharisaic éd:cacoodyvyn consisted in extended 
and miaute external observances, Christ’s weplocevua in reaching the 
spiritual meaning of the law. 


(a) Instances from the Decalogue, v. 21—37. (a) Murder, 
v. 21—26. 


21. yKovoate, ‘ye heard,’ a use of the Greek aorist to express 
frequentative action where in English it would be natural to use 
the present tense; ‘ye hear’ daily in the Synagogue the law as it 
was delivered to them of old time. See note ch. xi. 27. 


Tois apxatots, ‘to them of old time.’ This rendering is made 
almost certain by the datival force of duty in the antithetic clause, 
v. 22. 
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22. &voxos, lit. ‘held fast by,’ (évéyw) so ‘liable to’ with dative. 
It is frequently used in this technical judicial sense by Plato, the 
Attic Orators and the later historians, as Polybius and Diod. Siculus, 
When éoxos is followed by a genitive some word like dixy or ypapp 
should be supplied. See ch. xxvi. 66 and Mark iii. 26 (where dpapri- 
paros not xploews is the true reading). els ri yéevvay is not a change 
for the dative, but denotes the extent to which the sentence might go 
‘subject to a penalty extending to the Gehenna of fire’—usque ad 
penam Gehennw. The extremity of human punishment is meant 
with the underlying thought of the figurative sense of Gehenna. See 
infra. 

ty Kpioea, to the judgment of the lower court, whose jurisdiction 
was limited. 


paxa. A word of contempt, said to be from a root meaning to 
‘spit’. The distinction between Raca and Thou fool is lost, and 
naturally, for they belong to that class of words, the meaning of 
which depends entirely on the usage of the day. An expression inno- 
cent and unmeaning in one age becomes the watchword of a revolu- 
tion in another. There is, however, clearly a climax. (1) Feeling 
of anger without words. (2) Anger venting itself in words. (3) 
Insulting anger. The gradation of punishment corresponds; liable 
(1) to the local court; (2) to the Sanhedrin; (3) to Gehenna. 


cuvedple. See note ch. xxvi. 3. 


yéevvav Tov mwupds. ‘Gehenna of fire, i.e. burning Gehenna’. Ge- 

henna is the Greek form of the Hebrew Ge-Hinnom or ‘Valley of 
Hinnom,’ sometimes called ‘Valley of the sons of Hinnom’, also 
‘Tophet’ (Jer. vii. 31). It was a deep narrow glen 8.W. of Jerusa- 
lem, once the scene of the cruel worship of Moloch; but Josiah, in 
the course of his reformation, ‘defiled Tophet, that no man might 
make his son or his daughter to pass through the fire to Moloch’ 
(2 Kings xxiii. 10). Cp. Milton, Paradise Lost, 1. 

‘First Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood 

Of human sacrifice and parents’ tears; 

Though, for the noise of drums and timbrels loud, 

Their children’s cries unheard that passed through fire 

To his grim idol’. 
After that time pollutions of every kind, among them the bodies of 
criminals who had been executed, were thrown into the valley. From 
this defilement and from its former desecration Gehenna was used to 
express the abode of the wicked after death. The words ‘of fire’ are 
added, either because of the ancient rites of Moloch, or, if a Rabbin- 
ical tradition is to be credited, because fires were always burning in 
the valley. 


roo wupds. The adjectival genitive may be illustrated from classi- 
cal Greek dorpwv edppdvn, ‘the starry night,’ Soph. El. 19. xudvos 
nrépyvyt, ‘a snowy wing,’ Antig. 114. rpatduara atuaros, ‘bloody 
wounds,’ Eur. Phen. 1616. See Donaldson’s Greek Grammar, § 454. 
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But in this and other instances in the N.T. this genitive-may be 
referred to a Hebrew usage due partly to the comparative scarcity of 
adjectives in the Hebrew language, partly to the vividness and poetry 
of oriental speech. j 


23. otv. In consequence of this truth that anger makes you 
liable to the extremity of punishment. 


tpoodépys To SHpov, ‘make thy offering.’ Cp. Levit. ii. 1, éay dé 
Yuxh mpoopépyn S&pov Ovclav 7G Kuplw, where the Hebrew words are 
korban minchah; for korban see note ch. xvii. 6. Minchah literally 
means ‘a gift,’ and technically denoted vegetable offerings as dis- 
tinguished from the animal offerings. dépov is used to translate both 
korban and minchah. It is adopted in the Talmud as a Hebrew word. 
pynedovvoy or ‘memorial,’ another translation for minchah, Levit. 
ii. 2, seems to form a link with the use of pvnoO¥%s in this connection, 
See Speaker’s Commentary, ad loc. cit. 


pvynocOns. The word itself reminds us that true observance of the 
law lies in thought not in act. 


Sr. 6 adeAdds Gov exer Tr Kata cov. That thy brother hath cause 
of complaint against thee, just or unjust. 


24. eumpoocblev tov Bvovarryplov. Stay the sacrifice, though 
begun, for God will not accept it unless the heart be free from anger, 
and the conscience from offence. It is an application of the great 
principle summed up in ‘I will have mercy and not sacrifice.’ Cp. 
also Ps. xxvi. 6, ‘I will wash my hands in innocency, O Lord, and so 
will I go to thine altar.’ 


25, 26. The illustration is drawn from a legal process. It would 
be wise for the debtor to arrange with the ereditor while he is on the 
way to the Court; otherwise the judge’s sentence and a hopeless im- 
prisonment await him, 


Sin is the debt (here especially anger the source of murder), the 
sense of sin or the conscience is the adversary. let the sinner come 
to terms with his conscience by confession of sin and prayer for for- 
giveness while he has opportunity, lest he be brought unrepentant 
and unforgiven to the tribunal of the judge. 


Yo@. evvowv. The participle conveys the idea of continuance: be at 
peace with conscience all through life. 


26. KoSpdvrnv. Cp. Mark xii. 42, rerrd dbo 0 eorw Kodpdvyrns. 
xodpavrns = Lat. quadrans, the fourth part of an as, and the smallest 
Roman coin. 76 derrdv in the parallel passage in Luke is the prutah 
or smallest Jewish coin. For this view of sin as a debt ep. édpech}- 
para in the Lord’s Prayer, and the parable of the Unmerciful Servant, 
ch. xviii. 23 foll., and the Lord’s question to Simon the Pharisee, Luke 
vii. 42. 

See Luke xii. 57—59, where the same illustration is used in reference 
to the divine judgment which was swiftly overtaking the Jewish people. 
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(@) Adultery, 27—32. 


28. mpds To ériOvpyoat, i.e. ‘with a view to lust after her.’ 
év ty Kapd(qa. Contrast with the pure in heart, v. 8. 


29. 6 dpBarpds cov, suggested by the preceding verse. The eye 
and the hand are not only in themselves good and serviceable, but 
necessary. Still they may become the occasion of sin to us. So pur- 
suits and pleasures innocent in themselves may bring temptation, 
and involve us in sin. These must be resigned, however great the 
effort implied in ‘cast it from thee.’ 


oKxavdaAlfer oe, ‘allure thee to destruction.’ This verb which is 
confined to Hellenistic Greek is derived from oxdviadov also Hellen- 
istic; the classical form oxavddd\nOpov, itself very rare, is defined as, 
‘the crooked stick forming the part of a trap on which the bait is 
placed’ (the root-meaning of the word is swift darting movement, as 
of falling or gliding away, Curtius, Greek Htymology, 166). Hence 
oxavdadov and its cognates have first the meaning of temptation, 
combined with those of entrapping and swift destruction. Cp. oxdv- 
dadrnOp’ toras éwdv, Arist. Ach. 647, ‘setting word-traps.’  xpedd.ov 
THs cxavddArns apdwas, Alciphr. 111. 22, ‘having attached a bait to the 
trap.’ écxavdaricby els éué. Joan. Mosch. 3049 c. (quoted K. A. Soph. 
Greek Lex. and there rendered ‘tempted to fall in love with me’). This 
sense of the word conveying, by a vivid and apt imagery, the idea of 
temptation or allurement to ruin, is applicable to the use of oxw- 
dadov in most passages of the N.T. See notes, chs. xiii. 41, 
xvi. 23, xviii. 7. It appears also to be the primary thought in 
oxavdadifev. In other passages the notion of ‘entrapping’ is pro- 
minent. Hence to ‘impede,’ ‘ bring into difficulties’; so to ‘irritate,’ 
‘offend.’ At this point begins the correspondence with the figurative 
sense of mpooxdrrew and mpdcKxoupa, the Latin rendering of which 
supplies the English words to offend, offence, &c., by which cxavéa- 
Aifew and oxdvdadoy are translated in the A.V. And though differing 
in their origin and literal meaning cxdvdadov appears in parallelism 
with rpécxoupa in Rom, ix. 31 and 1 Pet. ii. 7, and cxavdarlferba is 
nearly synonymous with the figurative sense of rpockémarev. 


ouppépa yap wou K.t.A. Cp. Cic. Phil. vit. 15, In corpore si quid 
ejusmodi est quod reliquo corpori noceat, uri necarique patimur; ut 
membrorum aliquod potius quam totum corpus intereat. 

31. atmootaciov. See note onch.i. 19. The greatest abuses had 
arisen in regard to divorce, which was permitted on very trivial 
grounds. One Rabbinical saying was ‘If any man hate his wife, let 
him put her away.’ Copies of these bills of divorce are still preserved. 
The formula may be seen in Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. ad loc. The same 
facility of divorce prevails in Mohammedan countries, 


32. mapexrés. A rare word in N.T. and condemned by the Attic- 
ists. See Sturz, Dial. Mac. 210. 


Noyou tropveias. A Hebraism, ‘the case of adultery.’ 
arodeAvpevyy, ‘when she hath been divorced.’ 
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(y) Oaths, 33—37, 


83. ovK émopKyoes. The special reference may be to the third 
commandment. Cp. also Levit. xix. 12, ‘Ye shall not swear by my 
name falsely, neither shalt thou profane the name of thy God.’ In 
the kingdom of God no external act or profession as distinct from the 
thought of the heart can find a place. But such words as those of 
the Apostle, ‘The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, which is 
blessed for evermore, knoweth that I lie not’ (2 Cor. xi. 31), will 
prevent Christians observing the letter rather than the spirit of our 
Blessed Saviour’s words. 


34. prj dudoar dws. The prohibition must be understood of rash 
and careless oaths in conversation, not of solemn asseveration in 
Courts of Justice. 


St. Opdvos éorly rov Geov. Such was the prevalent hypocrisy that 
the Jews of the day thought that they escaped the sin of perjury if in 
their oaths they avoided using the name of God. One of the Rabbin- 
ical sayings was ‘As heaven and earth shall pass away, so passeth 
away the oath taken by them.’ Our Lord shows that a false oath 
taken by heaven, by earth, or by Jerusalem is none the less a profa- 
nation of God’s name. 


Hypocrisy reproduces itself. Louis XI. ‘admitted to one or two 
peculiar forms of oath the force of a binding obligation which he 
denied to all others, strictly preserving the secret, which mode of 
swearing he really accounted obligatory, as one of the most valuable 
of state mysteries.’ Introd. to Quentin Durward. 


35. eis. The change from év rp yz to els ‘Iep. is to be explained 
by the etymological identity of els (évs) and év. eds is used in late 
Greek where there is no idea of motion, as o ay els tov KbX\Tov TOD 
marpés, John i. 18...where éy would be required in Classical Greek; 
other instances are drofavety els ‘Iepovoadijp, Acts xviii. 21, ra radia 
prov eT eyo els Ti Kolrny elolv, Luke xi. 7. els 7d kipuypua, Luke xi. 
32. els duatayds ayyéAwy, Acts vil. 53. Ww’ aird Aovoy els cxadyp, 
Epict. m1. 22. 71. Conversely év is found for es, Epict. 1m. 20, 23, 
amedOeiv év Badavely and Id. 1. 11. 32, viv év ‘Pwun avépxn. In 
the common spoken dialect of modern Greek els is used to the ex- 
clusion of év. Clyde, Greek Gram. § 83, Obs. 4. Vincent and Dickson, 
Handbook to Modern Greek, § 80. 

“The construction of éuvuue in classical Greek is rt or Kard Twos. 
The first is found in James v. 12, a passage closely parallel to this, 
bh ouviere wnte Tov obpardy xk.7.d.; the second Heb. vi. 16, dvOpwior 
yap Kata Tod pelfovos duvtovow. The construction with éy and eis is 
a rendering of the Hebrew idiom. 

36. év TH Kebady oov. A common form of oath in the ancient 
world: ep. ‘Per caput hoe juro per quod pater ante solebat.’ Verg. 
Ain, 1x. 300. 


37. €« Tov movynpov. (1) ‘of evil’, (2) or perhaps better ‘from the 
evil one,’ 
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(b) The law of retaliation, 38-42. 


38. dhOarpov dytl dpOadrpov. See Exod, xxi. 24. The Scribes 
drew a false inference from the letter of the law. As a legal remedy 
the lex talionis was probably the best possible in a rude state of 
society. The principle was admitted in all ancient nations. But the 
retribution was exacted by a judicial sentence for the good of the 
community, not to gratify personal vengeance. The deduction that 
it was morally right for individuals to indulge revenge could not be 
justified. 

Jewish history however records no instance of the law being lite- 
rally carried out. A fine was substituted for the retributive penalty. 
But the principle of the lex talionis underlay the enactments of the 
law, and it is against the principle that Christ’s words are directed. 


39. pa] dvticryvat To trovnps, i.e. do not seek to retaliate evil. 
pamife. See ch. xxvi. 67. 


otpapoy avta kal tiv dd\Anv. To be understood with the limita- 
tion imposed on the words by our Lord’s personal example, John xviii. 
22, 23. 

The gradation of the examples given is from the greater to the less 
provocation. 


40. xpiOqvar. In Attic xplvew=‘to bring to trial.’ For the con- 
struction of xplvowa with dat. cp. Eur. Med. 609, ws od xpwotmat 
Tavde col Ta TeElova, 

Xttova, ‘tunic,’ the under-garment. It had sleeves, and reached 
below the knees, somewhat like a modern shirt. iudriov, the upper 
garment. A large square woollen robe, resembling the modern Arab 
abba or abayeh. The poorest people wore a tunic only, Among the 
richer people many wore two tunics besides the upper garment. 
Wealth is often shown in the East not only by the quality but also 
by the amount of clothing worn. For the general sense cp. 1 Cor. vi.7, 
‘There is utterly a fault...suffer yourselves to be defrauded.’ 


41. dyyapevev, from a Persian word which is probably a cor- 
ruption of hakkdreh, ‘an express messenger’ (see Rawlinson, Herod. 
vit, 98, note 1), signifies ‘to press into service as a courier’ for the 
royal post, then, generally, ‘to force to be a guide,’ ‘to requisition,’ 
men or cattle. This was one of the exactions which the Jews suffered 
under the Romans. Alford quotes Joseph. Ant. xu1. 2, 3, where 
Demetrius promises not to press into the service the beasts of burden 
belonging to the Jews. For an instance of this forced service see 
ch. xxvii. 32. 

For the Greek word cp. ayyapov mip, ‘the courier fire,’ Ausch. 
Agam. 282. The verb is not classical. 

pitvov, Here only in N.T. Used by Strabo=Lat. miliare. 

42. ov BédovrTa dro cot Saveloacbar. St Luke has, Savelfere undev 
drerlfovres (vi. 35). Forced loans have been a mode of oppression in 
every age, from which, perhaps, no people have suffered more than the 
Jews. 
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(c) Love or Charity, 43—48- 


43. dyamjoes Tov tAyolov cov. Levit. xix. 18, ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.’ The second clause does not occur in Levit., 
but was a Rabbinical inference. éx@po's, all who are outside the 
chosen race, the etymological force of the word. Heathen writers 
bear testimony to this unsocial characteristic of the Jews. Juvenal 
says it was their rule— 


‘Non monstrare vias eadem nisi sacra colenti, 
Quesitum ad fontem solos deducere verpos.’—Sat. x1y. 104, 


44. See critical notes supra. 


45. Omws yévyo8e «.t.A. See note onv. 9. To act thus would be to 
act like God, who blesses those who curse Him and are his enemies, 
by the gifts of sun and rain. This is divine. Mere return of love for 
love is a human, even a heathen virtue. 


Shakespeare beautifully and most appropriately reproduces this 
thought in the appeal to the Jew on the Christian principle of mercy, 
which ‘droppeth like the gentle rain from heaven.’ Merchant of 
Venice, Act. tv. sc. 1. Comp, also Seneca, de Ben. 1.1. 9, Quam 
multi indigni luce sunt et tamen dies oritur. 

The illustration would be far more telling in a hot eastern climate 
than with us. In the Hindoo mythology two out of the three mani- 
festations of deity are Sun and Rain. The thought of God as giver 
of rain and fruitful seasons is seized upon by St Paul as a conception 
common to Jew and Gentile on which to found his argument at 
Lystra, Acts xiv. 17. 


Bpéxer, used in this sense in the older Greek poets: Bpéxe xpvcéacs 
upadecow (Pindar), afterwards it passed into the vernacular, but 
reappears in Polybius, it is frequent in the LXX., and in modern 
Greek the usual phrases are Bpéxe, ‘it is raining,’ 0a Bpéty, ‘it is 
going to rain.’ 


46. ot teAdvat, tax-gatherers; not collectors of a regular tax fixed 
by government, as with us, but men who farmed or contracted for the 
-publicum (state revenue), hence called Publicani. At Rome the eques- 
trian order enjoyed almost exclusively the lucrative privilege of farm- 
ing the state revenues. 


The publicans of the N. T. however are a lower class of tax-gatherers, 
(exactores), to whom the contractors sublet the collection of taxes. 
Thése men repaid themselves by cruel and oppressive exactions. 
Only the least patriotic and most degraded of the population under- 
took these functions which naturally rendered them odious to their 
fellow-citizens. 

It is this system pursued in the Turkish Empire that produces 
much frightful misery and illegal oppression. 


47. rots ddehdors tyav povov. See v. 43. The Hebrew salutation 
was Sliulom (peace). 
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48. toeoOe té\e1or. Lit. ‘ye shall be perfect.’ Hither (1) in refer- 
ence to a future state, ‘if ye have this true love or charity ye shall be 
perfect hereafter’; or (2) the future has an imperative force, and rédecor 
is limited by the preceding words= perfect in respect of love, i.e. ‘love 
your enemies as well as your neighbours,’ because your Father being 
perfect in respect of love does this. This use of the future is in 
accordance with the Hebrew idiom. 


CHAPTER VI. 


1. Stkatocvyvnv (N*BD, 1. 209) for édenuootvay of the textus 
receptus. éenwootyny was doubtless a marginal explanation. 


4. autds omitted before drodwoa, (NBL and others) its presence 
emphasises the reward. 


év t® cavepw inserted in textus receptus after dmodwoe. co, a rhe- 
torical gloss arising from a search after antithesis. For the real anti- 
thesis see note. 


5. mpooedynobe odk toecbe. instead of the singular mpocevxy ovK 
éon, the singular introduced to harmonise with context érap rotns v. 2, 
orav mpocevxy Vv. 6. 


6. tapetov has high authority (NBDE) for rayefov; cp. the late 
form byela for vylea. 


12. adrkapev for ddieuey or ddlouev: this important change has 
the highest support (NBZ). See notes. 


13. The doxology was an early insertion from the liturgy, it is 
absent from the oldest MSS. (NBD). The textus receptus reads ort 
gov éotw 7 Bactrela cal 7 divams Kal n Obéa els Tos alwvas. dur. 


18. KputtT® is read for xpvpaly from the occurrence of the word in 
verses 4 and 6. 


21. gov is rightly restored for vway. The sing. individualises the 
action. 


28. In the textus receptus the verbs are in the sing. according to 
rule; this and ra éaurfs v. 34 are grammatical corrections. 


(2) The Kingdom of Heaven exceeds the righteousness of the Pha- 
risees in regard to 


(a) Aumsatvine, 1—4. 


1. Stkatortvyyv for éd\enuocivyy. See crit. notes for the evidence 
for the reading. The two words were nearly synonymous with the 
Jews, partly because the poor had a right to share in the produce of 
the land; partly because almsgiving is the most natural and obvious 
external work of righteousness. In the same way dyd77n, the lead- 
ing Christian virtue, has lost its original breadth of meaning and 
has sunk to the modern and restricted sense of ‘charity.’ 
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2. éAenpootvy, not classical: it occurs in a poem by Callimachus 
of Cyrene, librarian of the famous Alexandrian library, circa 260 B.c. 
Elsewhere it seems to be confined to LXX. and to two writers in the 
N.T., St Matthew and St Luke. With Christianity the word became 
frequent and is found in all western languages in different forms— 
auméne, almosen, alms. 


1) cadtlons. The chests for alms in the Synagogue and also in 
the Temple treasury were called shopharoth (trumpets) from their 
shape. Possibly the words of the text contain a reference to these 
shopharoth. Those who dropped their coins into the ‘trumpets’ with 
a ringing sound might be said cadrltew. Schottgen ad loc. But per- 
haps the expression means simply ‘avoid ostentation in almsgiving,’ 


ot vroxpttat. vaoKpiT7s (1) lit. ‘one who answers,’ then from dia- 
logues on the stage (2) ‘an actor,’ hence (3) in a sense confined to 
LXX, (Job xxxiy. 30, xxxvi. 13) and N.T. and there with one exception 
(Mark vii. 6) to Matthew and Luke, ‘hypocrites,’ those who play a 
part in life, whose actions are not the true reflection of their thoughts, 
whose religion is external and unreal. Such men begin by deceiving 
others, but end in self-deception. It is against these that our Lord’s 
severest reproofs are delivered. vzéxpio1s occurs in late authors 
(Polyb., Lucian) in the sense of ‘ dissimulation,’ ‘ hypocrisy.’ 

év Tats pipats. pdun passed from its classical force of ‘a rush,’ 
‘impetus’, through the softened meaning of ‘ going’, to that of a nar- 
row lane or street, like English ‘alley’ from French aller. Polybius 
uses the word for the streets in a camp. In Luke xiv. 21 the pipa 
are contrasted with the mdarefac or broad open spaces in an Kastern 
city. Schottgen suggests that the meaning here may be the narrow 
‘passages’ in a synagogue. 

dméxovory, ‘have in full.’ Their reward is now and on earth, ep. 
Luke vi. 24, awéxere tiv mapdkAnow. Phil. iv. 18, dréxw rdvra, and 
for the thought, dwéhaBes 7a dyad cov év TH fwH cov, Luke xvi. 25. 


3. gov 5 movovvros. Observe the singular number here and v. 6; 
the duties of prayer and almsgiving are taught in their personal and 
individual aspect. The teaching of the Talmud commends secresy in 
almsgiving in such sayings as ‘he that doeth alms in secret is greater 
than Moses.’ But the spirit of hypocrisy prevailed; the Pharisees 
taught and did not. 

4. The restored reading in this verse (see above crit. notes) gives 
the real antithesis which lies in the contrast between reward by God 
and reward by man, not between secret act and open reward. The 


repeated év 7@ xpur7@ links together the thoughts of the secret act 
and of the eye that sees things secret. 


(b) Prayer, 5—15. 


5. mpowetynobe. Plural, because here the reference is to public 
worship. It is a rule for the Church. 


ToV TAaTe@Y. See note v. 2, pumas. mdAarecac not classical in this 
sense is a literal translation of a Hebrew word. 
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iotares. There is no stress on this word, for the posture of stand- 
ing was as closely connected with prayer as that of sitting was with 
teaching. 


6. apttov. A private oratory or place of prayer. These were usu- 
ally in the upper part of the house; in classical Greek ‘ storehouse’ or 
‘treasury’, the meaning of the word Luke xii. 24. See Matt. xxiv. 26. 


mpdcevgat TH watpl cov To ev TH KpuTTG. Christ was the first 
to enjoin clearly secret and silent prayer. Certainly to pray aloud 
and in public appears to have been the Jewish practice (see however 
1 Sam.i.13); itis still the practice with the heathen and Mahommedans. 
The Roman looked with suspicion on private prayer: ‘quod scire 
hominem nolunt deo narrant’ (Seneca). Cp. Hor. Hp. 1. 16. 59—62, 
where see Macleane’s note. Cp. also Soph. Electra 638, where 
Clytemnestra apologises for offering up a secret prayer. 


7. pay Batrodoyyonte. It is not the length of time spent in 
prayer or the fervent or reasonable repetition of forms of prayer that 
is forbidden, but the mechanical repetition of set words, and the 
belief that the efficacy of prayer consists in such repetition. 


Batrodoyeiv, not classical, and drat Xey. in N.T. ‘to stammer,’ so 
‘to repeat words again and again.’ ‘I'he word is generally derived 
from Battus founder of Cyrene who stammered and had a lisp in his 
speech, loxvdpwvos kal tpavdds, Herod. rv. 155, where the story is 
given. Possibly it was a Cyrenian term, in which case the meaning 
‘to stammer like your founder Battus’ would popularise the word. 
According to Herod, loc. cit. Battus was Libyan for ‘king.’ 

domep of @vikol. The Jews also had a saying ‘every one that 
multiplies prayer is heard.’ 

8. olSev yap Omatip «.t.A. Our Father knows our wants, still 
we are bound to express them. Why? because this is a proof of our 
faith and dependence upon God, which are the conditions of success 
in prayer. 


9—13. Tue Lorp’s Prayer. 


St Luke xi. 2—4, where the prayer is found in a different connec- 
tion, and is given by our Lord in answer to a request from the disci- 
ples to teach them to pray, ‘even as John taught his disciples.’’ The 
text of St Luke as it stands in E.V. has probably been supplemented 
by additions from St Matthew. 


wérep pov. It is of the essence of Christian prayer that God 
should be addressed as a Father to whose love we appeal, not as a God 
whose anger we appease. The analogy removes nearly all the real 
difficulties on the subject of prayer. A wise earthly father does not 
grant all requests, but all which are for the good of his children and 
which are in his power to grant. Again, the child asks without 
fear, yet no refusal shakes his trust in his father’s love or power. 

dyvacGi7e, ‘held sacred,’ ‘revered.’ Each of these petitions im- 
plies an obligation to carry out on our own part what we pray God to 
accomplish. 
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10. €AGatw % Paotdela cov. Note the loss in the A.V. of the em- 
phasis given by the position of dyacOjrw—édtw—yevnhijTw. See 
note ch, iii, 2. Lightfoot (Hor. Heb.) quotes an axiom from the Jewish 
Schools, ‘that prayer wherein there is not mention of the Kingdom of 
God is not prayer.’ 


11. dprov, ‘Bread,’ primarily in a literal sense, subsistence as dis- 
tinct from luxury; but the spiritual meaning cannot be excluded, 
Christ the Bread of Life is the Christian’s daily food. 


The address to God as Father influences each petition—to feed, to 
forgive and to protect his children, are special acts of a father’s love. 


émovovov. This word is unknown to the Classics and in N.T. 
occurs in the Lord’s Prayer only. For a full discussion of the meaning 
and history of this word see Bp Lightfoot, On a Fresh Revision of the 
N.T., Appendix 195. His ultimate decision is, ‘that the familiar 
rendering ‘daily’...is a fairly adequate representation of the original; 
nor indeed does the English language furnish any one word which 
would answer the purpose so well.” Dr McClellan has also written 
an exhaustive treatise on étovcros (Notes on the Four Gospels, p. [632)); 
he translates, ‘give us to-day,’ and ‘give us day by day [Luke] our 
bread of life eternal.’ 


Two derivations have been given. A, él and ovcia. B. The 
participle of émévat, either masc, émusy, or fem. 7 émiodca (juépa). 

A. The principal meanings which rely on this etymology are: (1) 
‘for subsistence,’ so ‘necessary,’ ‘needful,’ or (2) ‘supersubstantial,’ 
i.e. above all essences, so ‘excellent’ or ‘preeminent.’ Both these 
renderings are open to exception; for ovcla is very rare in the sense 
required by (1), and (2) belongs to a much later theological terminology, 
and is foreign to the simplicity of the Lord’s Prayer. But the form of 
the compound émiovatos rather than éovcvos affords the most conclusive 
argument against any interpretation founded on a derivation from 
ovcia. meptovovos, sometimes adduced in support of such a form, is 
not to the point (for the « in wept regularly remains unelided), nor are 
émiavoavw, émveckns, émiopxos, and the like (see Bp Lightfoot’s Dis- 
sertation); for the words which here follow é7i originally began with a 
digamma. 

B. (a) Derived immediately from the masc. participle émiwy, as 
€Oedovowos from é€0é\wv, éxovowos from éxwv, the adjective has re- 
ceived the meaning of ‘coming,’ ‘succeeding’ or ‘future,’ ‘futurus,’ 
‘veniens,’ ‘adyeniens,’ a meaning which by a very early interpre- 
tation of the word is extended to ‘belonging to the future, eternal 
life,’ so ‘ heavenly’ or ‘spiritual.’ 

Against this meaning of the noun and adjective it may be argued: 
(1) A word made for the occasion could not have received the suc- 
cession of meanings implied by this sense; (2) There would be no 
need to coin a word to express a meaning already conveyed by ézrov- 
pavios, aiwvos, &e.; (3) émiwy implies the nearer future as distinct 
from pé\\or which relates to a more distant future; (4) The one 
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petition for the supply of simple temporal wants is essential to this, 
the model of all Christian prayer. ‘Therefore, though the spiritual 
sense is not excluded, it is present as a secondary and not as @ 
primary meaning. 

(B) Another line of interpretation connects émcovcvos with the quasi- 
substantive 7 emovoa (jvépa) and gives the following meanings; (1) 
‘for the morrow,’ ‘crastinum’; (2) ‘daily,’ ‘quotidianum’ of the 
Veius Itala and of the Vulgate in Luke (not in Matthew where Jerome 
renders the word ‘supersubstantialem’ ); (3) ‘continual,’ ‘assiduum,’ 
perhaps from the notion of succeeding days. 

Of these, (1) and (2) approach very nearly to the true meaning of 
the word, but against all these the same objection holds which was 
urged above, viz. that the ideas were expressed by existing adjectival 
forms. The necessity of a new word arises from the necessity of 
expressing a new idea, and the new idea expressed by ézovecos 
and by no other Greek adjective is that of the closely impend- 
ing future, the moment, the hour, or the day that succeeds the 
present instant. Translate therefore ‘bread for instant need.’ For 
this precise thought no other adjective | exists but émiovoros; but it is 
the thought that distinguishes 7 émovca from 7 adpiov. 4 atpov 
implies the interval of a night, it implies delay, it excludes the present 
and is contrasted with it; 7 émotca (nuépa, vvé [Acts xxiii. 11] or 
apa) implies absence of interval and immediate succession. See Bp 
Lightfoot’s Dissertation, p. 203, where this distinction i is clearly shown, 
and comp. the following instances: Hat. ut. 85, won unxavac@a kal wn 
dvaBddrcoOa ws THs eriovons nuEpns 0 dyav nuiv éort; Polyb. m1. 42. 9, 
mapackevafomevo. mpos THy émiovcay xpelav, ‘ad instans negotium’ 
(Schweighfuser). 7 éovea occurs once only in the LXX., Prov. xxvii. 1 
and in N.T. in the Acts only, where in three instances out of five it is 
used of pursuing a voyage on the ‘succeeding’ day, in one, ch. xxiii. 11, of 
the Lord appearing to Paul r7 émiovcy vuxrl, i.e. without an interval. 

Thus this interesting word érove.os beautifully and alone expresses 
our dependence, each succeeding day and hour, on our Father for the 
supply of needs temporal, and in a secondary sense, of needs spiritual. 
It is the thought expressed by Dr Newman: 


‘Keep thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene, one step enough for me.’ 


12. ddes piv Ta dherrypata pov. ddiévac and adders are the 
words used in the N.T. to express the act of forgiveness whether on 
the part of God or of man. It is important to fix as precisely as pos- 
sible the meaning of terms intimately bound up with the thought of 
the Atonement. To the Jewish mind the figure would connect itself 
with the year of jubilee or release (éros or éviaurés THs d@écews OF 
simply d&d@eo.s, Levit. xxv. 31, 40, xxvii. 24) in which all debts were 
remitted, See Trench, N.7. Syn. p. 131. To the Greek mind it 
would denote the thought of ‘letting go’ from a charge (éyxAjuara, 
pbvov, Demosth. passim), or from penalties (rAnyds, Aristoph. Nubes, 
1426), but also the idea of forgiveness of debt and generally of con- 
doning faults: drqKé 7’ dv abr@ ri airiny, Hat. vr. 30. 
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ohadrnpata., Sin is a debt—a shortcoming in the service due to 
God or a harm to fellow-men that requires reparation. St Paul gives 
vivid expression to the thought Col. il. 14, égadelas 7d Kal’ yudy ye- 
poypagov, ‘the bond against us’—‘the account standing against us.’ 
It is contemplated as a thing left undone, rather than an act of trans 
gression. 


adrkapev. The force of the aorist (see Crit. Notes) is that the act 
of forgiveness on man’s part is past before he prays to receive forgive- 
ness. Cp. ch. v. 23, 24, also the parable of the Unforgiving Servant, 
ch. xviii. 23 seqq. 


13. py eloevéynys Hyas els mepacpov. The statement of James, 
i. 2, racav xapav yyjoacbe dray Tweipacpots wepiméonre mottos, is not 
really contradictory. ‘I'he Christian character is strengthened and 
purified by temptation, but no one can think of temptation without 
dread. 


puoo. Lit. ‘draw to thyself,’ ‘rescue,’ as from an enemy. Cp. 
1 Thess. i. 10, Incoiy rdv pudpevoy yuds ard ths épyns THs épxomuédrns, 
where the act of rescuing is regarded as continuous, and Col. i. 13, 
os épvoato judas éx THs é£ovclas Tov oxorous, Where the reference is to a 
single act of salvation. The aorist imperative (pica) indicates a 
prayer for instant and special deliverance, not continued preservation 
from danger, cp. dds and dpes above and odcov, dro\vpeba, ch. vill. 25. 


amd tov tovypov. (1) From the evil one, i.e. Satan, or (2) from 
evil. The Greek bears either rendering, but the neuter is preferable 
and gives a deeper sense. We pray to be delivered from all that is 
included under the name of evil, not only from external evil but from 
the principle of evil within us. 


The Formal Structure of the Lord’s Prayer. 


The Lord’s Prayer falls naturally into two divisions answering to 
one another. The thought of the first line—God addressed as Father— 
is felt in each petition. The next three lines correspond to one another 
precisely in structure and in rhythm. Note the sense of earnestness 
expressed by the aorist imperative with which each line begins, and 
the sense of devotion expressed by the thrice repeated cov. 

These three petitions are in gradation, forming a climax. (1) The 
preparation for the Kingdom; (2) the coming of it; (3) the perfection 
of it. This answers to three historical stages: the acknowledgement 
of Jehovah in the O.T.; the advent of the Kingdom in the N.T.; the 
realised Kingdom in the Church of Christ. 

The addition to the third petition ds év obp. cal él yijs at once 
recalls the address in the first line o év ovp, and connects the second 
division of the prayer with the first by linking ovpavds and v7. 

In the three last petitions there is also a climax, (1) Prayer for 
the supply of present temporal need—the necessary condition of earthly 
life. (2) Prayer for forgiveness of past sin—the necessary condition 
of spiritual life. (3) Prayer for future exemption from evil, even 
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from temptation to evil, i.e. cwrnpia or salvation. Cp. with the 
three points of time thus faintly indicated, Soph. Ant. 607, ro 7’ 
éreita kal 7d wédOv | Kal 7 mply érapxéoer, ‘shall hold good for future 
near and far as through the past,’ where 7d érecra=€riovciov, see 
note supra. 

Last, observe the correspondence of the several clauses in each 
division: (1) God’s name hallowed, with the food and sustenance of 
the Christian life. (2) The Kingdom of God, with forgiveness of sins 
(cp. Matt. iii. 2 with Mark i. 4). (3) The will of God, with freedom 
from evil (1 Thess. iv. 3, Heb. x. 10). In accordance with this in- 
terpretation a spiritual sense is given to dprov also, as Christ, the 
Bread of Life. 


14. tapamtopara. Another conception of sin, either (1) a false 
step, a blunder, or (2) a fall beside the way (cp. rapamecévres, Heb. 
vi. 6), soa transgression. In éPeAnuara sin is viewed in its aspect 
toward another, in raparrwuara in its relation to the offender himself, 
mapdarwua is later and rarer than rapdrrwsts. Polybius uses the word 
with the same meaning as in the text; in Diod. Sic. it means ‘a defeat.’ 
For the force of rapd cp. wapaxédrrew and rapdonuwos of coins struck on 
the side instead of in the centre. 


(c) Fastine, 16—18. 


16. Fasting, in itself a natural result of grief, as any one who has 
witnessed deep sorrow knows, easily degenerates into a form without 
reality. 

ddavitove.v. Hither (1) make unseen, ‘veil,’ or (2) cause to dis- 
appear, so ‘destroy’, hence (3) ‘mar,’ by leaving the face unwashen, or 
by throwing ashes on the head. The first meaning (1) is well established, 
that of (2) ‘destroying’ is the prevailing one in LXX., the sense of (3) 
‘disfiguring,’ or ‘marring’ has less support. Wetstein quotes Etym. M. 
agavloat, of mddat oxi TO pordvat Ws viv GANd 7d TEAewS ahavH Tornoat, 
and Chrys. ddavitovow, rotré éorw diapbelpovow, scil. cinere. 

The apparent play upon the Greek words dgavifovew...pavdow has 
been adduced in support of their view by those who consider Greek to 
have been the original language of the gospel; but it is more than 
doubtful that the antithesis is intended. 


ows daveoi. Not as in A.V. ‘that they may appear’ but ‘that 
they may be seen to be fasting.’ 


17. od 8 vynotedwv drenpar, as if feasting rather than fasting: cp. 
T® 5€ Noecoapévw kal drerWauévw iw édalw | delrvw egifavérny, Il. x. 
577. 


(d) EARTHLY POSSESSIONS AND Dat.y CARES. 


19. Onoavpovs él ts ys. Cp. x yas yap rade mavra Kal és yyy 
mdvta TeNeurg (Xenophanes). Love of amassing wealth has been cha- 
racteristic of the Jews in all ages. 

Oriental wealth consisted to a great extent in stores of linen, em- 
broidered garments, &c., which were handed down and left as heir- 
looms. 
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oys. The English word ‘moth’= ‘the devourer’. 


Bpwots. Money was frequently buried in the ground in those un- 
settled times, and so would be more liable to rust. Banks in the modern 
sense were unknown. Cp. 6 mAovros juav céonrev Kai Ta iwdria Duar 
onToBpwra yéyoverv, James y. 2, 3. One of the many references to the 
Sermon on the Mount in that epistle. Elsewhere in N.T. Bp&o.s means 
‘eating,’ as John iv. 32, éyw Bodow yw paryety nv vpels ovK oldare, and 
Rom. xiv. 17, od ydp éorw 4 Bacirela Tod Peod Bpwors kal mécrs, with this 
cp. Hom. Od. x. 167 8p’ év vyl Bon Bpwols re mbots Te. This force re- 
mains in late Greek. Here either (1) of metals ‘rust,’ or (2) ‘eating 
away’ with special reference to o7s, with which it would forma kind of hen- 
diadys (ep. onré8pwra in the citation from St James above), or (3) decay 
in general. On the whole the second (2) is probably the kind of spoiling 
or decay chiefly thought of, but the other meanings need not be ex- 
eluded. The word Bpwors is doubtless influenced by the Hebr. achal 
as used Mal. iii. 11. 


Stoptccovow. An expression applicable to the mud walls of Orien- 
tal huts. Cp. Job xxiv. 26, dudbputéey év oxdrer oixlas, and Thue, 1. 3, 
Siopvocortes Tods Kowods Tolxovs. Torxwpvxos =‘ a housebreaker,’ 

21. drov...6 Oncavpds. The words gain point if we think of the 
hoards buried in the earth. 

22. 6 Adxvos. ‘The lamp.’ See ch. v. 15, where the A.V. gives 
to d\vxvos the meaning of ‘candle’; the translation here ‘light’ is~ 
still less correct. The eye is not itself the light, but contains the 
light; it is the ‘lamp’ of the body, the light-conveying principle. If 
the eye or lamp is single, it admits the influx of the pure light 
only; if an eye be evil, i.e. affected with disease, the body can 
receive no light at all. The whole passage is on the subject of the 
singleness of service to God. There can be but one treasure, one 
source of light, one master. The eye is the spiritual faculty, through 
which the light of God’s truth is recognised and admitted into the 
soul. 

In the current phraseology ‘a good eye’ meant a bountiful heart, 
‘an evil eye’ a covetous heart (Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. ad loc.). This 
gives to our Lord’s words the thought, ‘covetousness darkens the soul 
more than anything else, it is a medium through which the light can- 
not pass’; cp. 1 Tim. vi. 10, where the same truth is taught in a dif- 
ferent figure, pita yap mavrwy Tav Kak éorly H pirapyupla. 

The connection in which the words occur in Luke xi. 34 is instruc- 
tive. The inference there is that the spiritual perception of the Phari- 
sees is dimmed, so that they cannot recognise Christ. 

23. 16 das, here correctly in A. V. ‘the light.’ If the light be 
darkened by the diseased and impervious medium which prevents it 
gaining an entrance all will be darkness within. Covetousness permits 
no ray of divine light to enter. 

24. Another illustration of the singleness of the Christian charac- 
ter, ‘the simplicity that is in Christ’ (2 Cor. xi. 3), drawn from the 
relation of master and slave, 
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Svol kuplos Sovdetav. Strictly, be a slave to two masters. The 
absolute subjection of the slave must be considered. The interests of 
the ‘two masters’ are presupposed to be diverse, 


Sve, a form condemned by the Atticists (Lob. Phryn. p. 210). In 
Thue. vii. 101, dvelv juépacs is read by some editors, see Arnold ad 
loc. He reads dvotv, observing thatthe words practically differ only in 
accent. 


papwvg. An Aramaic and a Punic word (see Wetstein) signifying 
‘wealth,’ probably connected with Hebr. Aman. So that the literal 
meaning would be, ‘that in which one trusts’ (Wilkii Clavis). It is 
said, on hardly sufficient authority, to have been personified as a god. 
This would strengthen the antithesis. See Schleusner sub voc. It 
stands here for all that mostly estranges men from God: cp. ri meov- 
etlay nris éoriv eliwodarpela, Col. iii. 5. 


25—34. The parallel passage (Luke xii. 22—31) follows imme- 
diately the parable of the Rich Fool. 


25. 81a rovro, i.e. because this double service is impossible there 
must be no distraction of thought. 

py peptpvare. ‘Do not be anxious,’ which was the meaning of ‘take 
no thought,’ when the E. V. was made. The same word occurs Phil. 
iv. 6, undév pepiuvaGre, where, as here, the tense marks continuance, ‘do 
not be ever anxious.’ Cp. 1 Pet. v. 7, waicav ri pépyvay voy ém- 
plpavres ém’ atrév. See Bp Lightfoot, On a Fresh Revision of the 
New Testament, &e., p. 171. 

The argument in the verse is: such anxiety is unnecessary; God 
gave the life and the body; will He not give the smaller gifts of food 
and clothing ? 

Socrates describes this to be the object of his mission: ‘to per- 
suade young and old,’ pjre cwudrwy érycretoOae prre xpnudrav mpo- 
Tepov unde olTw opddpa ws THs Wuy7s Orws ws aplorn ~cra. See v. 34 
for a continuation of this quotation. 


26. éuBAdbare. The aorist implies the instantaneous glance pos- 
sibly at large flocks of birds whirling at that moment in the sky, just 
as Canon Tristram observed on that very spot ‘myriads of rock pigeons, 
In absolute clouds they dashed to and fro in the ravine, whirling 
round with a rush and a whirr that could be felt like a rush of wind.’ 
The cliffs too are full of caves, the secure resting-places of ‘noble 
griffons, lammergeyers, lanner falcons, and several species of eagles’ 
(Land of Israel, p. 446). From this description and from the em- 
phatic & orpov@iov, ch. x. 29, it seems that the multitude of the birds 
is a leading thought in this illustration just as the colour and bright- 
ness of the flowers is the most prominent point in the other. 


ov omeipovew x.t.A. There is no argument here against forethought 
or labour. In one sense ‘trusting to providence’ is idleness and a 
sin. God has appointed labour as the means whereby man provides 
for his wants. Even birds shew forethought, and search for the food 
which God has provided for them. 
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Siadépav, to differ by way of excellence, i.e. ‘to excel’: “a@ddov re- 
dundant strengthens the verb. 


27. mpooOeivar éml ryv yAtklav adrod mixuv tva. jdixla, either 
‘stature’ or ‘duration of life,’ so that the meaning may be ‘add a 
cubit to his life.’ Comp. Ps. xxxix. 5, ‘Thou hast made my days as 
an handbreadth.’ This rendering falls in better with the connection. 
With all his anxiety man cannot add to his length of days, or clothe 
himself like the flowers. 

Some reasons however may be adduced in favour of the rendering of 
the A.V., which coincides with the Vulgate. (1) It is better to retain 
the literal meaning of rjxuv. (2) The rapid growth of vegetation in 
the Hast would make the thought more natural than with us. Comp. 
the well-known story in Herod. viz. 55, devrépy 52 tyuepy dd THs éuaph- 
otos "A@ynvalwy ol Oiew vrd Baoréos Kedevdpevot...wpwv Baordy éx Tod 
oreéxeos daov Te wyxXvaiov avadedpaynxdra. See Godet on Luke xii. 25, 
and Maldonatus ad loc. 


28. év8iparos. The birds are an example of God’s care in pro- 
viding food, the flowers of His care in providing apparel. The Crea- 
tor promises that the care shown to the lowliest of his works shall be 
extended to the noblest. 


Ta Kplva rod dypot, identified by Dr Thomson (Land and Book, 
p. 256) with a species of lily found in the neighbourhood of Hiléh. 
He speaks of having met with ‘this incomparable flower, in all its 
loveliness...around the northern base of Tabor, and on the hills of 
Nazareth, where our Lord spent His youth.’ Canon Tristram (Nat. 
Hist. of the Bible) claims this honour for the beautiful and varied 
anemone coronaria. ‘If in the wondrous richness of bloom which 
characterises the Land of Israel in spring any one plant can claim pre- 
eminence, it is the anemone, the most natural flower for our Lord 
to pluck and seize upon as an illustration, whether walking in tha 
fields or sitting on the hill-side.’ 


avEdvouc...Komidow...v¥Gove.v. Two reasons are assigned for 
the use of the plural verb after a neuter plural signifying material 
objects: either (1) the various parts of the subject are thought of 
separately rather than collectively; or (2) the action predicated of the 
subject is conceived as being repeated at successive periods. It may 
perhaps be a refinement to appeal to these reasons in this particular 
case, though both apply: probably the preceding structure, v. 26, 
influences the syntax here. Other instances of this anomaly in the 
N. T. are 1 Tim. v. 25, 7a dAdws Exovra (épya) KpuBnvar ob Sivayras. 
Rev. i. 19, d eldes xal & elaiv. 


29. mepteBddero, ‘arrayed himself.’ The middle voice has a special 
force. Though he arrayed himself, the lilies, who trusted to God for 
their array, are more beautiful than he. 


30.  x6pros, lit. (1) ‘an enclosed place,’ especially for feeding 
cattle, hence (2) ‘provender,’ grass, hay, (3) then generally ‘ vegetation,’ 
flowers and grass growing in the fields, wiich when dried are used for 
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fuel in the East. For the first sense ep. Hom. Jl. x1. 774, at’dAns év 
x6prw; for the second Eur. Alc. 495, Onp&v dpelwy xbprov obx trmwy 
Aéyers. The third sense is not classical. 

eis KA(Bavov BadAdpevov. The «dlBavos was a vessel of baked clay 
wider at the bottom than the top. The process of baking meal-cakes 
or Chupatties in India, as a friend describes it to me, illustrates this 
passage and also the meaning of dpra (ch. xiv. 17 and elsewhere) and 
the expression «doa aprov (ch. xv. 36, Acts xx. 7). ‘‘The ‘oven’ 
is a jar-shaped vessel formed of tempered clay sunkin the ground. The 
fuel (xépros of the text) is ‘cast into the oven’ and lighted. The meal 
is first made into cakes, which are then taken up and whirled round 
between the two hands edgeways, and patted until they are as thin 
and about the size of a pancake, when by a dexterous movement the 
hand is introduced into the oven and the chwpattie thrown against the 
side. There it sticks of its own adhesion; as it bakes, the edges curl 
and peel off, when nearly done and in danger of falling, a stick with a 
curved spike holds it until the correct moment, and serves to withdraw 
it from the oven. The result is a crisp thin cake, not unlike our 
oat-cake.”’ 

The Attic form of the word is xpiSavos: in later Greek both forms 
are retained and used indiscriminately. For this interchange of \ 
and p cp. ovynpos for avyn\és, Bouxdd\os and aly.xopeds. Lob. Phryn. 
652. 

auéevyvcrv. This word is used appropriately of the delicate mem- 
brane that clothes and protects the flower. Accordingly the thought 
suggested is not only the brilliant colour of the flower, but also the 
protection of the surrounding cuticle or sheath, which thin and deli- 
cate as it is is yet ‘little sensitive to external and even chemical 
agencies.’ The periblem (cp. mepre8ddero above) is a technical term 
with botanists for the cortical tissue or inner membrane underlying 
the epidermis, See Thomé’s Struct. and Phys. Botany (translated), 
Ch. 111. 


okysmucrot. A translation of a common Rabbinical expression. 


32. émintrovow. Hither (1) ‘seek with eagerness’; éi having the 
force of ‘on,’ ‘further,’ so earnestly. See Vaughan on Rom. xi. 7. 
Or (2) ‘make special objects of pursuit,’ from the sense of direction 
or aim in érl. Cp. émixwpwieiv, ‘to select for caricature.’ Riddell, 
Plato, Apol. Socr. 31 p. With the general thought of the passage cp. 
Rom. xiv. 17, ob yap éorw 7 Baoirela Tod Ocod Bp@ois Kat moos aA\a 
dikacocivy Kal elpjyyn Kal xapa év rvevmare aylw. 

33. iv Sux. avrov, i.e. riv dix. Geod (tom. i. 17), the leading 
thought in that epistle. It is the aim ({mreire) of the Christian life. 
Note how Christians are taught at least to aim at (¢nreiv) righteousness, 
when the heathen earnestly aim at (émig¢nrety) lower objects. 

TaiTa wavTa mpooreOrjcerar vpiv. One of the traditional say- 
ings of Christ is closely parallel to this: airetre ra peydda kal Ta 
puxpa buy mpoorebjoerat, Kal aireite Ta émovpdvia Kal Ta émlyeLa mpoo- 
TeOioeracvuiv. Orig. de Orat, 2. 
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For a corresponding sentiment in Greek philosophy cp. Plato, Apol. 
Socr. p. 30, é& dperns xpiuara kal rd\Na ayaa roils avOpwras dravra 
kal Sia Kal dquocig. The whole passage is worth reading in this con- 
nection. Such passages bear witness that what the best heathen 
recognised as their best thoughts were in fact the nearest to Chris- 
tianity. The same Spirit led Gentile as well as Jew. 


34. po} odv pepipvyjonre eis trv atiptov. Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr., 
quotes a Rabbinical saying in illustration: ‘there is enough of trouble 
in the very moment.’ 


4 «axla. Here in the unclassical sense of ‘trouble,’ ‘sorrow,’ cp. 
Amos iii. 6, ef dora xaxia év mbdee yw Kupios odk érrolyoer ; 


CHAPTER VII. 


2. perpyOrjoerar for dyrimerpnOjoerar taken from parallel passage 
Luke vi. 38. In v. 28 again the simple verb is preferred on good 
authority to the compound ovveréXecer. 


4. é Tov ddOadpov for amd 7. d¢9. amd denoting removal from 
the surface, perhaps introduced from a note to mark and heighten the 
contrast. But the evidence for éx is not decisive. 


6. Karamraricovet for karararjowow the subjunctive was a cor- 
rection to a more regular construction, 


9. dv édv alrijoy for ov airijoe and éay alrjoy for 4 Kal alrjoe (v. 
10) are also grammatical corrections tending to explain the structure. 


13. cioédOere for clcé\Oare was a change to a more regular form. 


14, étvis rightly adopted, though ri has a great preponderance of ex- 
ternal authority; of the uncials, S* B* and X alone exhibit dm. The 
variant probably illustrates an interesting cause of error, by which the 
initial letter was sometimes overlooked through being reserved for sub- 
sequent revision and more careful work, Scrivener’s Introd., p, 15. 


24. dpowow, the reading of textus receptus for ouow/ijcerat, has 
considerable, but not the most ancient evidence to support it. The 
variation from the passive dwowOycera, v. 26, has some point. Christ 
Himself sanctions the first part of the comparison, but leaves the 
other as a generally accepted and obvious fact without any special 
sanction on his part. See Jebb, Sacr. Lit. p. 217. 





C. CHARACTERISTICS oF THE Ktnapom, 1—27. 


After contrasting the New Law with the Mosaic Law and with 
Pharisaic rules and conduct, Jesus proceeds to lay down rules for the 
guidance of His disciples in the Christian life, 
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(a) Judgment on others, 1—6. 


The passage occurs in St Luke’s report of the Sermon on the Mount 
(ch. vi. 37, 38), with a different context, and a further illustration of 
‘full measure.’ 


1. pr xplvere «7.4. This is the form which the ‘lex talionis,’ or 
law of reciprocity, takes in the kingdom of heaven. 

The censorious spirit is condemned, it is opposed to the émuelkea, 
‘forbearance,’ ‘ fairness in judgment,’ that allows for faults, a charac- 
teristic ascribed to Jesus Christ Himself, 2 Cor. x. 1; cp. also Rom. 
xiv. 3 foll. 


va. pa) KpiOyjte. By Christ on the Last Day. 


2. Kplpa, ‘judgment’ either (1) in the sense of a judicial sentence 
as Rom, li. 2, 7d kplua rod Oeod éoriv kata adnPeay, or (2) a rule or 
principle of judging, apparently the meaning here. The notion of 
‘censure’ or ‘condemnation’ passes into the word from the context as: 
ovTo AnuWovra weptcadrepoy Kplua. Mark xii, 40. The word is some- 
what rare in the classics, In Aisch. Supp. 397 it means ‘the question in 
dispute,’ ov« edxpirov 7d xpiua. For the accent see Winer’s Grammar, 
57.2andnote2. Penultimateslong in Attic were sometimes shortened 
in later Greek, as OAlyus, ch, xxiv. 9. 


8. BdAéres. Of seeing the external surface of a thing contrasted 
with xaravoets, which implies thoughtful perception. It is the con- 
trast between judging from the outside and examination of the 
heart. 


Kappos. A ‘twig,’ ‘splinter,’ dry particle of hay (kép¢n Xen. 
Anab, 1. 5, 10), straw, &c. Cp. Aristoph. Av. 641, elaéOer’ és veortiay 
Te THY éuny | kal Tad Kdpgy Kal TA TapdyTa Ppvyava. 

THY é€v TO oH dhParp@ Soxdy. Which (1) ought to prevent con- 
demnation of another for a less grave offence; and which (2) would 
obscure the spiritual discernment, and so render thee an incapable 
judge. The Pharisaic sin of hypocrisy (see next verse) was deeper and 
more fatal to the spiritual life than the sins which the Pharisee con- 
demned. 


Soxov. From déyopa, in the sense of receiving, = ‘a beam let in’; cp. 
isrodoxyn, and Hom. Jl. xvu. 744, 7 doxdy 7é dépu pméya vijiov. See also 
Aristoph. Vesp. 201. The word appears to be Homeric and vernacular, 
not used in literary language. 


4. des xBddw. ‘Let me cast out.’ See Winer, p. 356 b, and 
note 3, where instances of this case of ddes with conjunctive are 
quoted from Epictetus, e.g. dpes t6w, dpes delEwuev. The expression 
belongs to the vernacular. In modern Greek ds, a corruption of ddes, 
is used with the subjunctive whenever let occurs in the English im- 
perative. Clyde’s Modern Greek, p. 17. 


Td Kappos ek TOU 60. zd for éx, though probably not the true 
reading, has considerable MS. support (see Crit. Notes). The gloss if 
it be a gloss shows a sense of the contrast already indicated by S\érew 
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and xaravoeiv. amd implies removal from the surface, é« removal 
from deep within. 


(6) The Father’s love for the children of the Kingdom shown by 
answering prayer, 7—11. 

6. The connection between this verse and the preceding section is 
not quite obvious. It seems tobe this. Although evil and censorious 
judgment is to be avoided, discrimination is needful. The Christian 
must be judicious, not judicial. 


+76 aytoy, i.e. ‘spiritual truths.’ Some have seen in the expres- 
sion a reference to the holy fiesh of the offering (Hag. ii. 12). But 
this allusion is very doubtful; see Meyer on this passage. 


kvoly...xoipay. Unclean animals; see the proverb quoted 2 Pet. 
ii. 22; cep. Phil. iii. 2, BAémwere rods Kivas, BAéwere Tods Kaxods épydtas ; 
also Hor. Hp. 1. 2. 25, ‘vel canis immundus vel amica luto sus.’ See 
note on ch, xy. 26. 


papyapitas. The only gems mentioned in the Gospels, twice named 
by Jesus: here, where they signify the deepest spiritual thoughts of 
God and heaven, and ch. xiii. 46, where ‘the pearl of great price’ is 
the kingdom of heaven itself. The general sense is ‘use discrimina- 
tion, discern between holy and unholy, between those who are recep- 
tive of these high truths and those who are not.’ The profane will 
despise the gift and put the giver to shame, Want of common sense 
does great harm to religion. 


pyrore katatratysovo.. The future indicative is sometimes 
used in final clauses in place of the subjunctive after daws and 8dpa, 
very rarely (in Classics) after uy. Goodwin, Greek Moods and Tenses, 
§ 44, note 1. 


év trois wooly. (1) ‘with their feet,’ or (2) ‘at their feet.’ 

This verse is a good example of Hebrew poetical form; the fourth 
line, kal orpadévres pyEwow buds, being in parallel relation to the first, uh 
Ore «.7.r.; the third, wyrore katararjcovew x.t.d. in relation to the 
second. Thus the appropriate actions are ascribed to the xvves and 
the xorpol. 


7, 8. Here each verse contains a triplet with ascending climax, al- 
reire—(nreire—xpovere. Hach line of the one answers to the corre- 
sponding line of the other, with which it might be read continuously. 
It isa simple instance of a special characteristic of Hebrew poetry, of 
which examples sometimes elaborated with the greatest skill may be 
seen in Jebb’s Sacred Lit. sec. rv. Comp. with this triple climax of 
rising earnestness in prayer, the triple climax of things desired in the 
Lord’s Prayer. A close relation between the two might be shewn. 


airette, kal So00jcerar, The connection is again difficult. The 
verse may be the answer to the disciples’ unspoken questions: (1) 
‘How shall we discriminate?’ or (2) ‘Who are fit to receive these 
divine truths?’ The words of Christ teach, (1) that discernment will 
be given, among other ‘good things,’ in answer to prayer; (2) that 
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prayer in itself implies fitness, because it implies desire for such 
truths. 


alreire. alretv used of the petition to a superior. épwray, in its 
unclassical sense of ‘ requesting,’ is used of equals, a distinction which 
is strictly observed in the N.T. Trench (N.7’. Syn. p. 169) remarks, 
‘our Lord never uses alreiv or alretoOa of Himself in respect of that 
which He asks on behalf of His disciples from God.’ 


9. Translate: ‘Or what man is there from among you of whom 
his son shall ask a loaf—he will not give him a stone, will he?’ 
Here the regular interrogative form of the sentence is checked and 
gives place to a fresh form of interrogation which is more pointed as 
definitely involving the reply. pi asks affirmatively and expects a 
negative answer. 


dprov...Aov...tx@dv...dhuv. The things contrasted have a certain 
superficial resemblance, but in each case one thing is good, the other 
unclean or even dangerous. 


10. FKalix@ivairjoe. See Critical Notes. Regarding the con- 
struction as independent, translate (1) ‘Or again (the son) will ask 
a fish—will (the father) give him a serpent?’ or (2) understanding the 
relative 8v from the previous clause, ‘or will he of whom his son shall 
ask,’ &e. 

It may be noted that both dpros and 4s became for different 
reasons symbols of Christ. 


11. ovypol. ‘Evil’ as compared with the perfect righteousness of 
God. 


aya0d. For this St Luke (xi, 13) has ‘the Holy Spirit,’ shewing 
that spiritual rather than temporal ‘good things’ are intended. 

12. ov. The practical result of what has been said both in re- 
gard to judgment and to prayer is mutual charity. The thought of 
the divine judgment teaches forbearance; the thought of the divine 
goodness teaches kindness. 


(c) The narrow entrance to the Kingdom, 13, 14. 


These verses are linked to the preceding by the thought of prayer, 
for it is by prayer chiefly that the narrow entrance must be gained. 


13. eloé\Oare...ridys. Luke xiii. 24,25, The illustration seems 
to be drawn from a mansion having a large portal at which many 
enter, and a narrow entrance known to few, with broad and narrow 
ways leading respectively to each. One is the gate and the way of de- 
struction (d7é\ea), the other is the gate and the way of life (¢w7 or 
cwrnpla). Cp. the contrast between ol aroddvpuevor, ‘those in the way 
of destruction,’ and of cwtdpevor, ‘those on the way of salvation or life,’ 
1 Cor. i. 18. The rvd\a are probably the palace or city gates, not, as 
some have inferred from the position of the words, the entrances to 
the two ways. rvA7 is named before 663s according to a not uncommon 
Greek usage, as being first in thought though second in point of fact; 
ep. Plato, Apol. Soc. p. 18, where aides is named before jerpaxca, and 
p- 32, where jvavriusOny is named before éWngpicduny. 
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To the use of 660s in this passage we may probably refer 7) 650s and 
avrn 7 600s, meaning the Christian Church (Acts ix. 2, xix. 9). Such 
usage was however influenced by the philosophic meaning of 666s, and 
the common Hebraisms ‘the way of the Lord,’ ‘the paths of right- 
eousness,’ &¢, 


14. or. This 67 equally with the first, v. 13, is in construction 
with eicé\Oare dua THs oTevas wUANS. 

For the reading ri orev see Crit. Notes. The internal evidence 
against it is strong. (1) The meaning assigned to rl, ‘how narrow,’ 
is unexampled in the N.T.; Luke xii. 49 is not an instance. (2) The 
reading is harsh and breaks the constructive rhythm of the passage, 


TeOAippevy, (PALBw), lit. ‘pressed,’ ‘confined.’ Cp. Theocr. xx1. 18, 
map’ avray | O\:Bopévay xadiBav (angustam casam). 


6Alyot ot ebplokovres. An answer to one of the disputed questions 
of the day, ef ddlyou of cwfduev, Luke xiii. 43, the parallel passage to 
this (St Luke has instead of elcé\@are the stronger phrase dywviferde 
eicehOeiv). It was a question that had been canvassed most earnestly 
in the reflective period after the cessation of prophecy. An answer 
to it would be demanded of every great teacher. See Prof. Westcott’s 
Introduction to N. T., p. 105, especially the quotation from 2 Esdras 
vii. 1—13, ‘The entrance to the fair city was made by one only path, 
even between fire and water, so smail that there could but one man go 
there at once.’ Before Adam’s transgression it was wide and sure. 


(d) The false guides to the narrow entrance, and the test of the 
true, 15—23. 


15. mpooéxete amd. The classical constructions of mpocéxew (vobv) 
are twl, mpbs TL, mpds Twe: from the idea of attention to a thing comes 
that of caution about a thing, and dd denotes the source of expected 
danger, cp. poBetcAa dad. St Luke has this unclassical usage xii. 1, 
mpooéxeTe éauTois dd THs (huns, and xx. 46, amd Tov ypayuaréwy. The 
construction is not used in N.T. except by St Matthew and St Luke. 


ev8orpopytav, who will not help you to find the narrow way. 


év évSvpacw mpoBatwy. Not in a literal sense, but figuratively, 
‘wearing the appearance of guilelessness and truth,’ 


AvKot dptayes. Cp. Acts xx. 29, where St Paul, possibly with this 
passage in his thoughts, says to the presbyters of Ephesus, éy@ oléa 
OTe eMeVoovTat mera THY adrély pov NUKoL Bapets eis Uuas fu Petddmevoe TOO 
roywlov. Cp. Ezek. xxii. 27, of dpyovres aris év péow adrijs ws \UKot 
dpratovres apmdyuata Tod éxxéat alua x.7.X. Such images as this 
contain implicitly a whole range of thoughts which would be present 
to the instructed disciples of the Lord—the fold of Christ—the Good 
Shepherd—the thief ‘ whose own the sheep are not.’ 

Wolves are still common in Palestine. Canon Tristram observes 
that they are larger than any European wolf and of a lighter colour. 


16. axavOa. A thorn tree, a kind of acacia. Athenewus describes 
it as having a round fruit on small stalks. It would give additional 
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point to the saying if there were a distant but deceptive likeness 
between grapes and the berries of the dxavéa. 


tplBodos. The caltrop, a prickly plant reckoned by Virgil among 
the farmer’s plagues, Lappeque tribulique interque nitentia culta | in- 
felix lolium et steriles dominantur avene. Georg. i. 155. 


19. paj rotovy. ‘If it does not produce.’ To this day in the Kast 
trees are valued only so far as they produce fruit. 


20. amd Tov KapToy K.t-A. Re-echoed by a beautiful poetical figure 
from v. 16. See Jebb's Sacred Lit. p. 195—197. The well-known 
lines of Dryden, ‘ What passion cannot music raise and quell’; and 
those of Southey in a passage beginning and ending ‘ How beautiful is 
night !? are quoted in illustration. 


22. év ékelvy tH jpepg. A well-known Hebraism for ‘the last 
day.’ This is a forecast far into the distant future, when it would be 
worth while to assume Christianity, when hypocrisy would take the 
form of pretending to be a follower of the now despised Jesus. (See 
Canon Mozley’s sermon, On the reversal of human judgment.) 


Képte, kipte. The iteration implies affection and reverence; it was 
usual in an address to a Rabbi. Here it is the repetition of hypocrisy. 
The chain of meanings in ¢dcxew shows that reiterated assertion 
brings no impression of truthfulness. ° 


erpopytevoapev, i.e. preached. The greatest of preachers dreads 
such a sentence. 1 Cor. ix. 27, ‘Lest that by any means, when I 
have preached to others, I myself should be a castaway.’ There is 
a reference to these words in the so-called second epistle of Clement, 
§ 4: wip wbvov ody atrov KaXGuev Kiipiov’ ob yap rodro owoe vuds héyer 
yap ov mds 6 Aéywr por, Kipre Kipre, cwOjoerar adda 6 rovdy THY SiKat- 
octvnv. See atv. 23. 

For the position of the augment see Winer, p. 84, and note; Tisch. 
and Treg. place the augment before the preposition wherever the 
word occurs, Lach. excepts Jude 14, rpoepjrevoev. With later authors 
the position in the text is not unusual, and as there is no simple verb 
pnrevw it must be regarded as regular. 


23. Opodoyetv. Properly to ‘agree,’ ‘admit’: in late Greek to 
‘assert,’ ‘ affirm.’ 

ovdémorte €yvwv. ‘Never recognised you as being my disciples, with 
my name on your lips your heart was far from me.’ Each false claim 
is answered by the Judge. As prophets he does not recognise them, 
He bids the false casters-forth of demons begone as though they 
themselves were demons,—the workers of duvdues were really workers 
of dvoula. Comp. Clem. Ep. 1. loc. cit. above: elrev 6 Kupios éav fre 
per’ &uo0d curnypévor €v T@KOATG pov kal uy Torjre Tas €vrohas wou a7ro- 
Banr& tas kal €p@ byiv: umdyere an’ épnod, ov olda duds whBev éoré, épydrat 
dvopias. 

24, jas dotis axove. Cp. v. 26, every one that heareth. Both 
classes of men hear the word. So far they are alike. Moreover the 
two houses have externally the same appearance. The great day of 
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trial shews the difference. The imagery is from a mountain-country 
where the torrent-beds, sometimes more than half a mile in width in 
the plain below the mountain, are dry in summer, and present a level 
waste of sand and stones. We may picture the foolish man building 
on this sandy bottom, while the wise or prudent man builds on a 
rock planted on the shore, or rising out of the river-bed, too high to 
be affected by the rush of waters. In the autumn the torrents stream 
down, filling the sandy channel and carrying all before them. For 
the spiritual sense of the parable see 1 Cor. iii. 10 foll. 

The effect of the two pictures is heightened by the poetical form. 
Observe the three long slow lines that describe the building of the 
houses succeeded by the brief vivid sentences that recall the beating of 
a fierce tropical tempest, and then the lasting result when the tempest 
passes away described by another long line. 

The points of similarity in the two descriptions give prominence to 
the points of difference. dymov and wérpay are contrasted in the third 
line of each stanza. But the fatal and infinite distinction is reserved 
for the close. like line and like condition succeed each other in the 
parallel images, and all seems safe and well for each alike until the 
fatal last line falls on heart and ear with a crash, 


27. KaréBy...AdGov...grvevoav. Both the tense and the emphatic 
position of the verbs give great vivacity to the description. 


oi mwotapol, ‘Streams,’ rather than ‘floods,’ A.V. 7\@av, ‘came,’ 
because before there had been only a dry channel. 


28. éferdyjocovto. The tense implies the continuance of the 
astonishment, or the passing of it from group to group. 

The meaning of this astonishing discourse was not lost upon the 
audience. No word could express more clearly the wonder and sense 
of novelty excited by the language and (as we may believe) the looks 
and bearing of Jesus. It was the astonishment of men who find 
themselves listening to the proclamation of a revolution set forth with 
marvellous force and beauty of language, who quite unconsciously 
find themselves face to face with a national crisis, the greatness of 
which was recognised by the listeners with a swiftness of spiritual 
perception only paralleled by the intellectual quickness of an Athenian 
crowd, 


co” 


of dxXkov. The crowds, i.e. the various groups that composed the 
assemblage. 

-7q Si5axq avtov. ‘His teaching,’ both the matter and the manner 
of it. 

29. v yap &i8acKwv. The analytic imperfect indicates vividly the 
continuance of the action, ‘He was teaching,’ not as A.V. ‘ taught.’ 
The thought of the listeners was : ‘While He was teaching we felt all 
along that He was a lawgiver, not merely an interpreter of the law.’ 

OS Ob ppatets aitav. Whose highest boast it was that they 
never spoke save in the words of a Rabbi. ) 

ol ypapparets. Sopherim=either (1) ‘those who count’ (Heb. saphar); 
because the Scribes counted each word and letter of the Scriptures; or 
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(2) ‘those occupied with books’ (Heb. sepher). The Scribes, as an 
organised body, originated with Ezra, who was in a special sense 
the ‘Sopher’ or Scribe. This order of Sopherim, strictly so called, 
terminated B,c, 300, Their successors in our Lord’s time were usually 
termed Tanaim, ‘those who repeat, i.e. teach the Law.’ They are 
called ‘lawyers’ (ch. xxii, 35; Luke v. 17; Acts v. 34), also ‘ the wise,’ 
‘Elders,’ and ‘ Rabbis.’ 

A scribe’s education began as early as in his fifth year. At thirteen 
he became a ‘son of the law,’ Bar-mitsvah. If deemed fit, he be- 
came a disciple. At thirty he was admitted as a teacher, having 
tablets and a key given him. See note, ch. xvi. 19. His functions 
were various; he transcribed the law (here the greatest accuracy was 
demanded); he expounded the law, always with reference to authority 
—he acted as judge in family litigation, and was employed in drawing 
up various legal documents, such as marriage-contracts, writings of 
divorce, &c. (See Kitto’s Cycl. Bib. Lit. and Smith’s Bib, Dict, Art. 
‘Scribes, ’) 

The alliance between Scribes and Pharisees was very close, each 
taught that the law could be interpreted, ‘fenced round’ and aided by 
tradition, in opposition to the Sadducees, who adhered to the strict 
letter of the written law. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


2. mpooe\Mav for é\@av. The termination of Aerpds caused the 
omission of mpds before éhdwyv. 

3. The name ‘Inooi%s occurs in this chapter four times against MS. 
authority,—wvv. 3, 5, 7, 29. Such insertions are principally due to the 
Church lectionaries, the proper name being introduced at the com- 
mencement of a passage selected for reading. 

8. Adyw for Aédyor, The accusative inserted as the more usual 
case after ele. 

28. Tadapyvav. (8* BC &c.), Tepyeonvav (E KL &e.), Tepaonvav 
stated by Origen to be the prevailing reading. 

31. améoredov npas for éxitpeyov juiv dmedOciv, doubtless in- 
fluenced by Luke viii. 32. 

32. els Tods xolpous (N B C*) for els rHv ayéAnv THY Xolpur, 

34, vmravtnow for cuvdyrnow. See notes infra. 


1—4, A Leper 1s CLEANSED. 


St Mark i. 40—44; where this incident is placed in the course of a 
Galilean circuit, and before the return to Capernaum. St Luke 
v. 12, where the cure is placed év wig T&v wéd\ewv, and precedes the 
Sermon on the Mount. With these discrepancies which meet us at 
every turn in the Gospels, it appears to be a hopeless task to construct 
a chronological arrangement of our Lord’s ministry. On the other 
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hand such divergences of plan form the strongest evidence of the in- 
dependence of the narratives. 


2. Aerpds. St Luke has dvyp wAjons dérpas, a term implying the 
gravity of the disease, In Levit. xiii, 13, where a man appears to 
be pronounced clean if ‘ the leprosy have covered all his flesh,’ there 
is probably, as it is pointed out in the Speaker’s Commentary, a 
misconception which has caused much difficulty to commentators, 
The plague there described is not true leprosy or elephantiasis, 
but the common white leprosy. he priest shall consider and pro- 
nounce clean the plague, i.e. declare that it is not true leprosy. 
Leprosy is to be regarded as especially symbolic of sin: (1) the be- 
ginning of the disease is almost unnoticed, (2) it is contagious (this 
point is disputed, but see in Speaker's Commentary note preceding 
Levit. xiii. 13, and Belcher, Our Lord’s Miracles of Healing, ch. 1v., 
also Meyer ad loc. who takes the same view), (3) in its worst form it is 
incurable except by the touch of Christ; (4) it separated a man and 
classed him with the dead. 


mpocexvve. The imperfect marks that persistency in prayer, which 
Jesus had just promised should win acceptance; while the leper’s 
words imply a faith which is another condition of acceptance. 

For the word see note ch. ii. 2. Kipre bears out the idea of Orien- 
tal sovereignty conveyed by the verb, In Mark the reading yorvrerav 
is doubtful, St Luke has reoay émi rpdowmor. 


3. tpparo. An act that would bring with it legal defilement. St 
Mark gives the motive of Jesus in the cure ordayxviobels, ‘from com- 
passion;’ both he and St Luke express the healing somewhat more 
vividly : aa7nGev dx’ abrod 7 démpa. 

4, éyer avTo. St Mark has éuBpyunoduevos e&éBadrev adrdv kat 
elev. 

dpa pydevt elrys. Christ enjoins the cleansed leper to tell no one, 
thus instructing us that He would not have people converted by His 
miracles. Christ addresses Himself to men’s hearts, not to their eyes 
or ears. He will not fling Himself from the height of the temple to 
persuade men. But the injunction was doubtless also for the sake of 
the cured leper. It was not for his soul’s health to publish to others 
the work that Christ had done on him, 


mpooéveykov 1 aor. mpocdéveyxe 2 aor. (Mark and Luke). For the 
classical use of these two aorists see Veitch sub voc. pépw. 


8 mpocérafey Motors. ‘Two birds alive and clean, and cedar wood, 
and scarlet and hyssop.’ And on the eighth day ‘two he lambs with- 
out blemish, and one ewe lamb of the first year without blemish, and 
three tenth deals of fine flour for a meat offering, mingled with oil, 
and one log of oil;’ or if poor, ‘he shall take one lamb for a trespass 
offering to be waved, and one tenth deal of flour mingled with oil for 
a meat offering, and a log of oil and two turtle doves or two young 
pigeons such as he is able to get.’ Levit. xiv. 4, 10, 21, 22. 

Dr Edersheim says of this twofold rite that the first was to restore 
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the leper to fellowship with the congregation, the second to introduce 
him anew into communion with God. 


avrots. Hither (1) to the priests, or (2) to the people who were 
following Jesus; in either case to shew that Jesus came to fulfil the 
law, and as an evidence that the cure was real and complete. 


56—13. Cure or A CENTURION’S SERVANT. 


St Luke vii. 1—10, where the incident is placed immediately after 
the Sermon on the Mount. The centurion sends a deputation of 
Jewish elders to Jesus, who speak of the worthiness of the centurion 
and of his love to the nation, ‘he built us a synagogue.’ St Luke 
does not introduce our Lord’s comparison between Jew and Gentile, 
and the promises to the latter. This last point is characteristic—the 
rejection of the Jews is not dwelt upon when the Gospel is preached 
to the Gentiles. This might be further illustrated from the Acts. 


5. éxarévTapxos, i.e. a captain or commander of a century—a com- 
pany nominally composed of a hundred men, the sixtieth part of a 
legion in the Roman army. ‘This centurion was probably an officer 
in the army of Herod Antipas, which would be modelled after the 
Roman fashion, and not, as is often understood, a Roman Centurion, 

This form appears to be used indifferently with the form in -7s 
which the best criticism has restored in v. 13. 


6. 6 mats. ‘Slave,’ not ‘son;’ the meaning is determined by the 
parallel passages; in Luke vii. where though the centurion himself 
uses the more affectionate term zrats (v. 7), the messenger (v. 3) and the 
Evangelist (v. 10) call the servant dodXos. 


mapadutiKés. Stricken with palsy or paralysis, a disease often free 
from acute suffering, but when it is accompanied by contraction of 
the muscles, the pain, as in this case, is very grievous. St Luke does 
not name the nature of the disease. 


Savas Pacavtopevos. ‘Terribly tortured.’ For Sdoavos see ch, 
iv. 24. The invariable practice of extracting evidence from slaves by 
torture gives Bacavlgec@a the secondary force ‘to torture,’ ‘to put 
to the question.’ 

Possibly the actual experience of this poor slave suggested the word; 
by no other could he describe to his master the agony he was en- 
during; it was the agony of torture. 


8. aroKpOels 8 6 Exardvtapxos. The argument lies in a comparison 
between the centurion’s command and the authority of Jesus. ‘If I 
who am under authority command others, how much more hast thou 
power to command who art under no authority? If I can send my 
soldiers or my slave to execute my orders, how much more canst thou 
send thy ministering spirits to do thy bidding?’ The centurion was 
doubtless acquainted with the Jewish belief on the subject of angels, 
their subordination and their office as ministers of God. 


ixavos tva. The construction belongs to the consecutive and later 
use of Ya. The classical idiom would require the infinitive, 
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9. Kal yap, ‘for indeed.’ «al connects the reason why Christ 
should not enter more closely with the facts of the centurion’s posi- 
tion. 


timo éEovolay, ‘under authority,’ e.g. that of the yAlapyos or 
tribunus militum: ep. Acts xxi. 32, 4s (xAlapxos) mapahaBov orparibras 
kai €xatovrapxas. 


TovTw [etpatidty]...ro SovAw pov. Observe a distinction in the 
centurion’s orders, his soldiers come and go, i.e. march when he bids 
them. His slave he orders to do this, i.e. perform any servile work. 
In the household of the centurion Cornelius we find as here olxéra: and 
atpariwrat (Acts x. 7). 

Mark this as the first contact of Jesus with slavery. With such 
relations between master and slave as these slavery would soon pass 
away. 

It was no express enactment of Christ, but the Spirit of Christ, 
which this centurion had caught, that abolished slavery. 


11. advarodey. See note ch. ii. 1. 


avakdOyoovrat, i.e. recline at a feast. The image of a ban- 
quet is often used to represent the joy of the kingdom of heaven. 
Luke xiv. 15, xxii. 29, 30; Rev. xix. 9. Cp. Isaiah xxv. 6. 


12. 1d wKoros TO éfdrepov, i.e. the darkness outside the house in 
which the banquet is going on. 


6 kAavOpds kal 6 Bpvypds. The article, ignored in A.V., means ‘that 
wailing and gnashing ot teeth which you speak of;’ 7d deydpuevor, it 
was a common figure. 


13. wmaye, ‘go,’ the ordinary modern word in this sense, and so 
used colloquially before it was established in literary language. Cp. 
Aristoph. Rang, 174, vmayeb’ ipets tis 6500. See note ch. iv. 10, 
umdyew is especially frequent in St John’s gospel. 


14—17. THe Cure or Peter’s Moraer-In-LAw oF A FEVER, 
Mark i. 29—31; Luke iv. 38, 39. 

St Luke’s description bears special marks of scientific accuracy. 
Both St Mark and St Luke mention that the incident took place when 
‘he came out of the synagogue;’ and St Mark adds that he went into 
the house of Simon and Andrew with James and John. 


14. els tiv oiklav Ilérpov. From John i. 44 we learn that Beth- 
saida was the city of Andrew and Simon Peter. Hither then (1) they 
had changed their home to Capernaum, or (2) Bethsaida was close to 
Capernaum. 


tiv mevOepav. St Peter alone of the Apostles is expressly named 
as being married. It is however a probable inference from 1 Cor. 
ix. 5, that all the Apostles were married: «ui ovK éxomev eEovalav dden- 
yyy yuvatka mepidyew ws Kal ol orto drécroXot Kal oi adehpol Tod Kuplouv 
xai Kyngdas. It is worthy of note that no wives or children of Apostles 
are known to Church history. 


K2 
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BeBrAnpEvny Kal upéoooveav. St Luke has owvexoudvyn mruper@ pe- 
yddw. ovvex. is a technical word implying the ‘constraint’ of sick- 
ness; the symptoms of ruperds péyas as described by ancient physicians 
resemble those of typhus fever. 


BeBAnpévny denotes the great and sudden prostration character- 
istic of this kind of fever. 


15. qpato. The touch of Jesus is not mentioned in Luke. 


adjkev aityv. The addition of e’@éws in Mark is probably a gloss. 
St Luke however has rapaxpjua avacraca. To the physician the 
completeness and suddenness of the cure proves the miraculous na- 
ture of it. 


Suykove. In the proper sense of serving at table; see note ch. 
hye IN 


16. Adyw. Not by a touch, as in the case of leprosy and fever. 
Christ never laid his hand on demoniaes. 


17. Isaiah liii. 4. 


18—22. Furness ror Disciptesuip. Luke ix. 57—62. 


St Luke names three instances, and places the scene of the inci- 
dent in Samaria. 


The instances are typical of the way in which Jesus deals with 
different characters. ‘To one attracted by the promises of the Gospel 
and full of eagerness, Jesus presents the darker side—the difficulties 
of the Christian life; the half-hearted discipleship of the other is con- 
fronted with the necessity of absolute self-renunciation. 


19. ¢is. ‘To be taken in connection with érepos éé, the first in the 
enumeration. 


ypappateds. The accession of a Scribe to the cause of Christ must 
have appeared to the people as @ great success, Language of the 
most extravagant adulation is used to express the dignity and in- 
fluence of the Scribes. Yet Jesus discourages him. No secondary 
motives are named, but the Scribe may have expected a high position 
in the kingdom of a temporal Messiah. We are not told whether, 
thus brought face to face with privation and hardship, he was daunted 
like the young ruler (ch, xix. 16), or persevered like the sons of 
Zebedee (ch. xx. 22). 

20. dwdeots. A word used by Piutarch and other late authors. 
Theocritus has @widdes dpxror, 1. 115, and xysdaha Pwdevovra, XXIV. 
83, a heteroclite plural ¢wAed is found. 

katackynvares. Cp. 

‘In which all trees of honour stately stood, 


And did all winter as in summer bud, 
Spreading pavilions for the birds to bower.’ 


EE. SPENSER. 


a 
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6 vids To dv@pwmov. The origin of this expression as a Messianic 
title is found in Dan. vii. 13: ‘I saw in the night visions, and, be- 
hold, one like the Son of man came with (in) the clouds of heayen, 
and came to the Ancient of days, and they brought him near before 
him.’ Hence to the Jews it would be a familiar designation of the 
Messiah—the King whose ‘everlasting dominion’ is described in the 
next verse (Dan. vii. 14). (See Dr Pusey, On Daniel, Lecture 11.) 

The Hebraism may be considered in the light of similar expres- 
sions, ‘sons of light,’ ‘son of perdition,’ ‘son of peace,’ &c., in all of 
which the genitive denotes a quality inherent in the subject. Sons of 
light=the spiritually enlightened, sons of wisdom=the wise. By the 
Son of man then is meant He who is essentially man, who took man’s 
nature upon Him, who is man’s representative before God, shewing 
the possibilities of purified human nature, and so making atonement 
practicable. 

The title ‘Son of man,’ so frequently used by our Lord of Himself, 
is not applied to Him except by Stephen (Acts vii. 56), ‘I see the 
heavens opened, and the Son of man standing on the right hand of 
God.’ In Rey. i. 13 and xiv. 14, where the expression occurs without 
the definite article the reference to the Messianic title is not certain. 


ovK exer wot tiv Kehadry KAlyy. A saying attributed to Tib. 
Gracchus is sometimes quoted as parallel: 7a uev Onpia ra THv "Iradlav 
vepoueva Kal pwdedv Exe kal Koiratoy éotiv abray éxdorw kal xaradvoes* 
tots 6¢ Umrep Ts “ITadlas waxoudvors Kal dmroOvyjcKovow dépos Kal pwrds 
aAXov 6é ovdévos werectw, Plut. p. 828, c. 


22. Qdar rods éavtTay vexpots. The exact force of this is not quite 
clear. The word ‘dead’ is used first in a figurative, secondly, in a 
literal sense, as in John xi. 25, 26. In a figurative sense by the ‘dead’ 
are intended those who are outside the kingdom, who are dead to the 
true life. Perhaps a brother or brothers of the disciple had rejected 
Christ, ‘let them bury their father.’ 

St Luke, after ‘let the dead bury their dead,’ adds, ‘but go thou 
and preach the kingdom of God.’ 

Perhaps no incident marks more decisively the height of self-aban- 
donment required by Jesus of His followers. In this instance the disciple 
is called upon to renounce for Christ’s sake the last and most sacred of 
filial duties. The unswerving devotion to Christ is illustrated in the 
parallel passage (Luke ix. 62) by ‘the man who puts his hand to the 
plough.’ 


23—27. Tur Storm on tHe Lane, Mark iv. 35—41; Luke viii. 
22—25. 

St Mark, as usual, adds some interesting details: ‘it was evening— 
there were other boats with Him—a great storm (ata) of wind— 
the waves beat into the boat—He was asleep on the cushion (76 mpos- 
xepaAawov) in the hinder part of the boat.’ 


With all these points of difference in seven short verses, how can it 
be said that St Mark’s Gospel is an abridgment of St Matthew’s? 
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23. 16 Aotiov. The ship or fishing-boat, i.e, the boat which Jesus 
always used. 


24. geopds, elsewhere of earthquakes, Luke and Mark have the 
more descriptive \atAay. 


autos éxaQevdev. ‘He—the Master—continued to sleep.’ It is the 
only place where the sleep of Jesus is named. 

The nominative of airés is very rare in Matthew and Mark but very 
common in Luke. It has the proper classical force of contrast in this 
passage, but there is also some evidence that atrds was used of Christ 
in relation to his disciples as the Master in the sense of atrés éga, 
ep. 2 Peter iii. 4; 1 John ii. 12; 2 John 6, where a’rod is used of 
Christ without any expressed antecedent. 


25. owcov, drok\tpeba. The brevity of speech that wastes no 
words adds to the impression of danger. Cp. ch. xxvi. 45, 46. St 
Luke has émorara repeated. St Mark the pathetic duddoxare o} péder 
got ort dro\NvpeOa. Cp. with cdoov,—the aorist of earnest and instant 
request—the aorists in the Lord’s prayer. 


26. Serol, ‘cowardly: 6 62 rq PoBetabas brepBadrdrwv Serbs, Arist. 
Eth. Nic. ut. 7,10. The sea was a recognised test of courage, od} phy 
GANG Kal év Padarry...ddeys 6 dvdpetos (Arist.). Neither dvdpetos nor 
Opacds occur in N. T. Cowardice and want of faith are classed to- 
gether as grievous sins in Rey. xxi. 8, deAots kal darloros. 


éretiunoev Tots dvépois. Cp. éreriunoev 7Q muper@ (Luke iv. 39). 
The vivacity of Eastern speech personifies the disease as well as winds 
and waves. éiriudy, first of fixing a penalty (rium), then of judicial 
rebuke, then of rebuke generally. 


27. ot dv@pwro. The disciples, and other fishermen who were 
also on the Lake: see account in Mark. 


28—34. Tue GaparENE Demontacs. St Mark v. 1—20; 
St Luke viii. 26—39. 


St Mark and St Luke make mention of one demoniac only, St 
Mark relates the incident at greater length and with more particu- 
larity. St Matthew omits the name ‘legion,’ the prayer not to be 
sent into the ‘abyss’ (Luke), the request of one of the demoniacs to 
be with Jesus, and the charge which Jesus gives him to tell his 
friends what great things the Lord had done for him. 


28. TaSapynvav. The readings vary between I'epaonvdv, Tadapnvav 
and Tepyeonvav in the Synoptic accounts. Gerasa and Gergesa are 
forms of thesame name. Gadara was some distance to the south of the 
Lake. It was, however, the capital of Perea, and the more important 
place; possibly Gergesa was under its jurisdiction. Gergesa is identi- 
fied with the modern Khersa; in the neighbourhood of which ‘rocks 
with caves in them very suitable for torabs, a verdant sward with 
bulbous roots on which the swine might feed’ (Macgregor, Rob Roy), 
and a steep descent to the verge of the Lake, exactly correspond with 
the circumstances of the miracle. (See Map.) 
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tmjvrycayv. The force of iro in this word may be illustrated by 
UmoxpivecOa, ‘to answer back,’ vrodoylfecOa, ‘to reckon on the opposite 
side’ (per contra), vroorpépew, ‘to turn in an opposite direction;’ here 
Uravray is to meet from an opposite direction. vmwyocla and vmort- 
paca are similar instances of the use of Jd cited by Riddell, Plato, 
Apol. Socr., Digest. 131. 


pvnpelov. Tombs hewn out of the mountain-sides formed con- 
venient dwelling-places for the demoniacs, 


29. (Sov etkpatav. Cp. Verg. Aen. 1v. 490, Mugire videbis | sub 
pedibus terram; but (dod in Hellenistic Greek is little more than a 
vivid transitional particle, drawing attention to what follows. 


31. Salpoves. The masculine form occurs nowhere else in N.T. 
In the parallel passages Mark v. 12 and Luke viii. 29, the best 
criticism rejects this form. It is an interesting instance of the 
tendency with copyists to assimilate parallel passages even in minor 
particulars. 


32. tov Kpypvov. Translate, the steep place. The slope of Gergesa, 
familiar to Matthew and to the readers of his Gospel. 


33. ot St Bookovres. It does not appear whether these were Jews 
or Gentiles, more probably the latter; if the former, they were trans- 
gressing the law. 


(1) This narrative may be regarded as a signal instance of 
peravoia, or change from the old evil state to the new life. (2) It 
recalls the connection between sin and disease. The majority of 
cases of mania may be traced to sins of impurity; the impurity ex- 
pelled, the man becomes sound in body as well as in mind. (3) The 
destruction of the swine should present no difficulty. The same God, 
who, for purposes often hidden, allows men to die by thousands in 
war or by pestilence, here, by the destruction of a herd of swine, en- 
forces a moral lesson which the world has never forgotten. 


34. émws peraBy. The motive for the request was fear lest a 
greater disaster should follow (Meyer). 


CHAPTER IX. 


2. adlevrar for ddéwyra. This important change (see notes 
infra) is supported by 8 B and Origen, and is adopted by the 
leading editors. In Luke y. 23, ddéwvra is unquestioned. 


5. eyepe for &yepau. An example of itacism, errors arising from 
similarity of sound. ‘In all the passages in which éyepe occurs, 
there is found, as a different reading, @yepa.’ (Meyer.) 


8. éhoBrPycav. Gatuacay of textus receptus is a gloss. 


13. els perdvoay after kadkéoar. An insertion due to the parallel 
passage, Luke y. 32. The tendency to harmonise is a frequent source 
of error. 
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30. éveBpunrion, the true reading for éveBpiuijoaro, is an in- 
stance of the forms of the middle voice gradually giving place to 
passive forms. In modern Greek there is no middle voice. 


35. The words év 7¢ dag, limiting the action to Israel, are rightly 
elided after padaklay. 


36. éoxvApévor. A certain change for éxAcAupévor. 


éptppévor, for éppeupuévor, in accordance with the more ancient MSS; 
but D* has pepiyupévar. 





1—8. Curr or a Man arruicrep with Paranysis. 
Mark ii. 1—12; Luke v. 18—26. 


Both St Mark and St Luke notice the crowding of the people to hear 
Jesus, and narrate the means by which the sufferer was brought into His 
presence, 


1. els mdotov. In such adverbial expressions the article is often 
absent, as els olkov. Cp. English ‘ to take ship,’ ‘ to go home.’ 


thy l8lay mod. Capernaum, the city where He dwelt, thus 
designated here only: ep. éxacros els thy éavrod w6\w (Luke ii. 38), 
his ancestral city. 


2—6. When Jesus said ‘Thy sins are forgiven thee’ the young 
man did not immediately rise (see v. 7). Instantly the Scribes 
thought with a sneer ‘this fellow blasphemes,’ i.e. pretends to a 
divine power which he does not possess. They said in their hearts it 
is easy to say, ‘Thy sins are forgiven,’ let him say, ‘Arise, and 
walk,’ then we shall discover his blasphemy. Jesus answers their 
thoughts. His words are not ‘whether’ as in A.V., but ‘why is 
it easier to say, Thy sins are forgiven thee, than to say, Arise, and 
walk?’ In truth it was not easier to say, ‘Thy sins are forgiven’ 
as Jesus says those words, for to say them implied the cure of soul and 
of body too; but in order to convince the Scribes of His power He adds 
the words, ‘ Arise, and walk;’ and implicitly bids them infer that the 
inner work of forgiveness had as surely followed the first words as the 
outward and visible result followed the command to rise and walk. 


2. mapadvutikov, not in this case dewds Bacavigouevos (see ch. vill, 
6), therefore suffering from a less severe type of paralysis. 


mv wot aitdy: the faith of those who brought him as well as 
his own. Cp. Mark ix. 23, 24, 


apleyvrar, ‘are being forgiven,’ for d¢éwvra of received text (see 
Crit. Notes). Comp. with this passage John xx. 23, where ag¢éwyrat 
is the true reading for dadievra of the received text. ‘The reversal 
of the readings in the two cases is important. With the divine 
Saviour the act of forgiveness is present and in progress, with the 
Apostles it is the spiritual gift to see, and authority to declare a 
sentence passed in heaven. 


8. BArAaodypetv. Construction ria, els Twa, 7. or abs. (1) to speak 
evil of God cr of sacred things Bd. els 7d mvedpua 7d dyiov, Mark ili. 29 
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and Luke xii. 10; qvayxafov Bracpypeiv, Acts xxvi. 11; ta ph 6 
Aéyos Tod Ocod Bracdyufra:, Tit. ii. 5. (2) to disparage the divine 
nature, to usurp the honour due to God, as here and generally in 
the Gospels, (8) ‘to calumniate men’ 7l B\acdnmotuar rep ob éyw 
eVxapioT@; 1 Cor. x. 30. As a classical word Bdacpypciv is opposed 
to ev@yuelv: so BAacdyula, Hur. Ion. 1189, Bracgpnuiay tus olkerav 
épbéyéaro, ‘spake word of evil omen.’ The derivation is uncertain, 
perhaps from the same root as BAdé, BrAagew, see Buttmann, Lez, 
sub voc. BXirrew, § 6. Others connect the word with BAdmrew, cp. ‘all 
words that may do hurt.’ 


5. evxota@tepov. A post-classical word, used only in the Synoptic 
Gospels, and always in the comparative degree. 


6. dpdv cov tiv KXlyyny. The Oriental frequently spreads a mat 
upon the ground and sleeps in the open air, in the morning he rolls 
up his mat and carries it away. 


9. THe Cauu or St MatrHew. Mark ii. 14; Luke v. 27, 28. 


St Mark has ‘Levi, the son of Alpheus,’ St Luke ‘a publican 
named Leyi.’ The identification of Matthew with Levi can scarcely 
be seriously disputed. The circumstances of the call are precisely 
similar as narrated by the Synoptists; and it was too usuai for a Jew to 
have more than one name for this difference to be a difficulty. Probably 
the name Matthew, ‘Gift of Jehovah,’ was adopted by the Apostle 
when he became a follower of Jesus. 


mapdyov. ‘As he passed by,’ not passed forth, as A. V. 


To TeAwvioy, the toll- or custom-house. For a longer notice of the 
call of St Matthew, see Introduction, 


10—13. A Meat 1n THE Evancetist’s Housr. Mark ii, 15—17; 
Luke v. 29—82. 


10. Kal éyévero. See note, ch. xi. 1, 

avakeio8ar, late in this sense for the classical xataxetoOa, ‘to 
recline at table.’ 

év ty oikla. St Luke says ‘and Levi made him a great feast,’ 
which makes it clear that the meal was in Levi's house. 

moAol teA@var, The fact that the tax-gatherers were numerous 
enough to form a large class of society points significantly to the 
oppression of the country. dyaprwdol, men of impure lives, or 
esteemed impure by the Pharisees. 


11. i8dvres of Papioato.. The Pharisees were not guests, but 
came into the house,—a custom still prevalent in the Kast. A traveller 
writes from Damietta, ‘In the room where we were received, besides the 
divan on which we sat, there were seats all round the walls. Many came 
in and took their place on those side-seats, uninvited and yet un- 
challenged, They spoke to those at table on business, or the news of 
the day, and our host spoke freely to them. We afterwards saw this 
custom at Jerusalem...first one and then another stranger opened the 
door and came in, taking seats by the wall. They leaned forward 
and spoke to those at table. Scripture Manners and Customs, p. 185. 
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Avarl x.7.A. St Mark represents the question to be asked by ol 
ypaypare’s Tov Papicalwy, St Luke by of Papicator xai ol ypaypare’s 
aura. 

12. ot toxvovres k.7.A. There is a touch of irony in the words. 
They that are ‘whole’ are they who think themselves whole. So 
below, the ‘righteous’ are those who are righteous in their own 
eyes. 

13. opevOevres paGere. A translation of a common Rabbinical 
formula. 


"EXeos Aw. ‘I desire mercy.’ I require mercy rather than sacrifice, 
Hosea vi. 6. It is a protest by the prophet against the unloving, 
insincere formalist of his day. It is closely parallel to our Lord's 
injunction, ch. v. 23, 24. Sacrifice without mercy is no acceptable 
sacrifice. To love sinners is a better fulfilling of the law than to 
stand aloof from them. See note ch. xii. 7, where our Lord again 
quotes these words. 

The neuter form @deos is late: cp. xara 7d mAodros corrected from 
kara Tov mrovTOov, Phil. iv. 19, 


kadéoot. The underlying thought is invitation to a banquet; the 
word has a special significance in the circumstances: cp. the important 
Christian derived terms xAjjots, (1) ‘the invitation,’ 2 Pet. i. 10; 
(2) the body of the ‘called,’ 1 Cor. i. 26, and xAnrés as Rom. i. 1, 
KAnros a&récToNos. 

It was from scenes like this that Jesus was named ¢dyos kal 
olvorérns TeNwray diros kal duaprwrav, ch. xi. 19, 


14—17. A Question asout Fastina. Mark ii. 18—22; 
Luke yv. 33—39. 


It is not quite clear whether this further incident took place at Levi’s 
feast. St Luke leads us to draw that inference. 


15. ot viol rov vupdavos. See note, v. 6. ‘The children of the 
bridechamber’ were the bridegroom’s friends or groomsmen who 
went to conduct the bride from her father’s house (see note, ch. xxv. 1). 
The procession passed through the streets, gay with festive dress, and 
enlivened with music and joyous shouts, and with the.brilliant light 
of lamps and flambeaux. With the same pomp and gladness the bride 
was conducted to her future home, where the marriage-supper was 
prepared. 


6 vupdlos. The Jews symbolised the ‘congregation’ or ‘church’ 
by the image of a bride. Jesus sets himself forth as the Bridegroom of 
the Christian Church. See Herschell, Sketch of the Jews, pp. 92—97. 


étav arap@y. For the first time in this gospel Jesus alludes to his 
death. 


vyotevcovow. Herschell (quoted in Scripture Manners and Cus- 
toms) observes that many Jews who keep voluntary fasts, if invited 
to a marriage are specially exempted from the observance of them. 
Jesus first gives a special answer to the question about fasting. There 
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is a time of sorrow in store for my disciples when fasting will bave a 
real meaning, now in my presence they can but rejoice. Noite that 
fasting and mourning are regarded as quite synonymous. This they 
are to the perfectly sincere only. The words of Jesus are true also of 
Christian experience. There are joyous times when the presence of 
Christ is felt to be near. Then fasting would be out of harmony. But 
there are also seasons of despondency and depression, when Christ 
seems to be taken away, when fasting is natural and appropriate. 


16. ovdels 8é, but no man, The particle dé is omitted in A.V.; 
it marks a turn in the argument which is indicated still more 
clearly in Luke (v. 36), Breyer 5€ kal rapaBodjyv mpos avrovs. The 
words of Jesus here take a wider range. He says in effect to John’s 
disciples: ‘Your question implies ignorance of my teaching. My 
doctrine is not merely a reformed Judaism like the teaching of John 
and Pharisaism, it is a new life to which such questions as these con- 
cerning ceremonial fasting are quite alien.’ 


dyvadov, ‘new;’ literally, uncarded, from yvdrrw. The old 
garment is Judaism. Christianity is not to be pieced on to Judaism 
to fill up its deficiencies. This would make the rent—the divisions 
of Judaism—still more serious. 


ox(cpa is used of the ‘schisms’ in the Corinthian Church, 1 Cor. 
i, 10, and has so passed into ecclesiastical language. 


17. otvov véov els dokovs madatovs. The Oriental bottles are skins 
of sheep or goats. Old bottles would crack and leak. This may be 
regarded as a further illustration of the doctrine taught in the pre- 
ceding verse. But it is better to give it an individual application. 
The new wine is the new law, the freedom of Christianity. The new 
bottles are those fitted to live under that law. The old wine is 
Judaism, the old bottles those, who trained in Judaism, cannot receive 
the new law, who say ‘the old is better’ (or ‘good’), Luke v. 39. 

Our Lord’s answer then is threefold, (1) specially as to fasting, 
(2) as to Christianity in regard to Judaism, (3) as to individuals 
trained in Judaism. 

(1) This is a joyous time, not a season for fasting, which is a sign 
of sorrow. 

(2) Christianity is not a sect of Judaism, or to be judged accord- 
ing to rules of Judaism. 

(3) It is not every soul that is capable of receiving the new and 
spiritual law. The new wine of Christianity requires new 
vessels to contain it. 


et 8 prjye, ‘otherwise.’ Literally, ‘ unless he acts thus.’ Cp. Hpict. 
Diss. 1. 15, otk émayyédderar py pirocodla tev éxrds Te wepirroijoew 
7G avOpHry el 5 ph k.7.r., Where ef 58 wh=nisi ita esset ut ego dico. 
(Schweighauser). 


otvov véov. ‘New wine,’ i.e. wine of this vintage. dcoxovs kacvous, 
‘new skins,’ i.e. that have not been used before; cp. kawwdv uvnpetor, a 
sepulchre that had never been used, not one that had been lately 
hewn out; véa 4:a04x7, a covenant that is quite recent; kaw7 d.a07nKn, 
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one that is distinet from the old covenant. See Trench, Synonyms, 
part 2, § 10. 


1s—26. Tue Dauauter or Jarnus, 18, 19 and 23—26; Mark v. 
22—24 and 35—43. Luke viii. 41, 42 and 49—56. 


Tue WoMAN CURED OF AN IssuE or Buoop, 20—22. Mark v. 25—34; 
Luke viii. 483—48. 


Related with more detail by St Mark and St Luke. She had spent 
all her living on physicians. Jesus perceives that virtue has gone out 
of him, The woman tells all the truth before the people. 


18. dpxov. From Mark and Luke we learn that he was a chief 
ruler of the synagogue (apxicuvdyuryos, Mark), Jairus by name. 4 duyd- 
Tnp ov. 7d Ovydrpi6v wov (Mark), Ovydrnp povoyerys (Luke), dpre 
éredevTygev, éoxdtws éxe (Mark). dmrédvnoxev (Luke). 

20. tov KpaoméSov. See ch. xiv. 36 and xxii. 5. 


21. &\eyev yap év €avtg. The imperfect denotes intensity of feel- 
ing, ‘she kept saying over and over to herself.’ 


22. Husebius (H. E. vu. 18) states that in the city of Caesarea- 
Philippi stood a bronze statue of this woman kneeling before the 
Saviour, who was represented extending his hand to her. 


23. St Mark and 8t Luke mention the message to Jairus on the 
way, that his daughter was already dead, and name the three disciples 
whom Jesus permits to enter the house with him. 


Tovs atAntds. The minstrels are mentioned by St Matthew only. 
Lane (Modern Egyptians) says ‘the women of the family raise the 
cries of lamentations called ‘welweleh’ or ‘ wilwal;’ uttering the most 
piercing shrieks and calling upon the name of the deceased.’ The 
employment of hired minstrels for funeral lamentations seems to 
have been universal in the ancient world. Cp. Cantabat mestis tibia 
Sfuneribus, Ov. Trist. v. 1.14; rl we 6 kwKurés budv dvivnor, Lucian, de 
luctu. 10, ‘Even the poorest among the Israelites will afford her not 
less than two pipes and one woman to make lamentation.’ (Talmud.) 


Tov dxAov BopvBovpevov. To join in lamentation for the dead and 
to assist in the preparation for the funeral rites were reckoned among 
the most meritorious works of charity. © 


24. tdKopdc.oy. Diminutive of affection. This form is rejected 
by the Atticists in favour of képtov, Kopldiov, Koploxy, Kopicxiov. It is 
frequent in Epictetus, Lucian, and other late authors. See Lob. 
Phryn. 73, and Sturz, De dial. Maced. p. 42. 


ov yap améBavev dhAG KabevSa. These words are reported without 
variation by the three Synoptists; it is open to question whether they 
ought not to be taken literally. For although xoisacGar is frequently 
used both by classical authors and in the N.T. of the sleep of death, 
it is doubtful whether this metaphorical sense is ever attached to 
kafevdew in the N.T. or elsewhere. Adgapos 6 ¢pl\os hudy xexol- 
prac (not KaGevder) John xi. 11; kal rodro cite exouunOy, Acts vii. 60. 
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The Jews also spoke of death as sleep, but it is clear that in this in- 
stance they understood Jesus to speak of natural sleep. 


kateyéXov. For the force of xara cp. xaragideiv, ch. xxvi. 49; Acts 
xx. 37, and Thue. 111. 83, xarayedaoOev HpavicOn. 


25. é€eBAyy 6 dxAos. The crowd which paid no regard to the 
repeated bidding (2\eyev, v. 24, imperf.) of Jesus was now thrust forth. 


27—31. A Cur or two Buinp Men. 


Peculiar to St Matthew. Archbp. Trench alludes to the fact that 
cases of blindness are far more numerous in the East than in Western 
countries. ‘The dust and fiying sand enter the eyes, causing inflam- 
mations...... the sleeping in the open air, and the consequent exposure 
of the eyes to the noxious nightly dews, is another source of this 
malady.’ 


27. vios Aavelé. See note ch.i. 1. The thought of the kingdom 
of heaven had been closely linked with the reign of a son of David, but 
doubtless with many Jews the glory of the Asmonean dynasty (the 
Maccabees) and the established power of the Herods had tended to 
obscure this expectation. To have clung to it was an act of faith. 


28. For val see Bp. Ellicott on Phil. iv. 3. Here of assent to a 
question, as ch, xvii. 25, and as always in John. Sometimes of assent 
to a statement, as ch. xy. 27, or strongly asseverative as always in 
Luke and ch. xi. 9, 26. 


30. euBpipdcobar. Lit. ‘to roar,’ leonis voce uti (Schleusner), then 
(1) ‘to charge with vehement threats:’ cp. el ov Bpiunoaco, Aristoph. 
Knights, 851, where the Scholiast explains the word 76 dpylferOar Kal 
dmedelv, implying ‘fretful impatience,’ (Jebb on Soph. Ajax, 322); 
(2) ‘to enjoin strictly’ (here and Mark i. 43); (3) to be loudly indig- 
nant (Mark xiv. 5). In John xi. 33, éveBpiyjoaro 7G mvevpare pro- 
bably means, ‘felt indignation in his spirit,’ possibly, expressed 
indignation, ‘ groaned in his spirit;’ so also John xi. 38. 


32—34. Curt or A Dump Man possESSED BY AN EVIL SPIRIT, 
St Luke xi. 14, 15. 


33. ékBAnPévros Tod Saipoviov. An expression like this raises the 
question of demoniacal possession. We ask whether the instances 
described by the Evangelists point to forms of disease recognised in 
modern medical practice or to a distinct class of phenomena. 

‘Jewish belief indeed appears to have attributed diseases, cases of 
insanity and even bodily infirmities such as dumbness, to the agency 
of indwelling personal evil spirits or dada. The distinguishine 
feature of such demoniacal possession may be described as the phe- 
nomenon of a double consciousness. The occult spiritual power be- 
came as it were a second self ruling and checking or injuring the 
better and healthier self. 

But on the other hand the use by the evangelists of a word or ex- 
pression with which a theory is bound up, or even vivid and pic- 
turesque description in accordance with it, does not necessarily imply 
their acquiescence in that theory much less the actual truth of it. 
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Accordingly the adoption of the word dauémov and its cognates can- 
not be considered as decisive on the point of the real existence of per- 
sonal spiritual agents in disease. A hundred words and phrases im- 
plicitly containing false theories, are yet not rejected by correct 
thinkers. Christ left many truths to come to light in the course of 
ages, not needlessly breaking into the order by which physical facts 
are revealed. 

At the same time not only is there nothing in the result of science 
ee 2 does not deal with ultimate causes) inconsistent with some 

orm of the belief in demoniacal possession, but certain phenomena 
of madness and infatuation are more naturally described by the words 
of the evangelists in their acecunts of demoniacal possession than by 
any other; and our Lord’s own words, ‘This kind goeth not out but by 
prayer and fasting,’ seem more than a mere concession to vulgar beliefs; 
for it is obvious a less definite expression might have been used if the 
belief itself was mistaken. 

In the classical writers daudvios is used of acts, agencies, or powers 
that lie beyond human control or observation. Demosthenes e.g. in a 
striking passage speaks of the divine power or force which he some- 
times fancied to be hurrying on the Hellenic race to destruction: é7re- 
AnAvOe Kal TodTO PoBeisOar, wn Te Sayubviov Ta mpdyyara édavvy, Phil. 
m1. § 54. Of the return of Orestes, Electra says damomov TlOnw’ eye, 
Soph. £1.1270. The daudviov of Socrates was the divine warning voice 
which apart from his own reasoning faculties checked him from enter- 
ing upon dangerous enterprizes. Again daudov had the meaning of 
a divine being or agent, a divinity or demi-god. The enemies of 
Socrates in their indictment used the word in this secondary sense 
not intended by him. He was charged with introducing xcawa datudva 
(cp. Acts xvii. 18). It is in this sense of demigods or intermediate 
divine agencies that da:uoma is used 1 Cor. x. 20, 21, where the argu- 
ment is obscured by the rendering of the A.Y. ‘devils.’ As a classical 
word da:uoyvioy never means ‘ evil spirit.’ 


34. édeyov. ‘Used to say;’ this was their habitual argument. 
The answer to it is given, ch. xii. 25—30. 


35—38. Tue Preacuine or Jesus. THE HARveEsT oF THE WORLD. 


This passage forms the preface to the mission of the twelve. The con- 
nection points to a regular sequence of thought in St Matthew’s plan. 
The work of Christ is described as the model for the work of the 
twelve; cp. v. 35 with ch. x. 7, 8. The pity of Jesus for the lost and 
shepherdless flock was the motive for the mission; ep. v. 36 with ch. 
x. 6. The thought of the harvest of God and the labourers, vv. 37 and 
38, is raised again in the charge ch. x.10. The A.V. unfortunately 
translates épydrns by ‘labourer’ ix. 37, and ‘ workman’ x. 10. 


35. vooov...padaklay. See ch. iv. 23. 


36. éomdayxvicOn. omddyxva=the nobler organs, heart, liver, 
lungs, then specially the heart as the seat of various emotions. In a 


literal sense Acts i. 18; in the sense of ‘pity’ frequent in St Paul’s | 


epistles. In the classics the meaning is extended to other feelings: uy 
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mpos dpyyv omhdyxva Oepuyvys, Aristoph. Rane, 844. avipds omddyx- 
vov éxuadew, Kur. Med, 220. The verb, which is post-classical, is con- 
fined to the sense of ‘feeling pity,’ and occurs in the Synoptic Gospels 
only. 

éoxvdpévor. ‘Worn out, harassed.’ The literal meaning of oxv\- 
dev is ‘ to flay,’ then to ‘ vex,’ or ‘ harass,’ rl ére oxddAdets Tov diddoKa- 
ov, Mark v. 35. It is a striking instance of the softening and re- 
fining process in the meaning of words: cp. épetyouat, xopragw. 


épippévor. Hither (1) ‘ prostrate,’ or (2) ‘ neglected,’ set at naught 
by the national teachers. 


pi txovta. ‘When they have no shepherd,’ the condition that ex- 
cites pity is expressed by py, otk éxovra would indicate the fact 
simply. 

37. 6 pev Oepiopds odds. The same expression occurs Luke x. 2 
on the occasion of sending forth the Seventy: cp. also John iv. 35, 
Oeacacbe Tas Xwpas, bre NevKal elow mpods Oepropoy dy. 


38. dws &Bary. The verb éxBdddew, to thrust forth, send out, 
denotes the enthusiastic impulse of mission work: cp. Mark i. 12, 7d 
mvedpa éxBddre adrov els THv €pnuov—driveth him like a wind; and 
Matt. xiii. 52, of the enthusiastic teacher, Saris éxBdddNa ex Tod Oy- 
caupod avrod Kawa kal mada. 


CHAPTER X. 


3. @aSSaios (N B and several versions), The other reading Aéf- 
Batos has however the authority of D, and it is difficult to account 
for the presence of the word (which occurs here only) unless it was the 
original reading. 

8. vekpovs éyelpere (NS B C D), omitted in most of the later uncials 
and by many cursives and versions. ‘Tischendorf has replaced the 
words in his text, ed. 8. 


25. ézrexdderay, a certain correction for éxkddecav. For the dif- 
ference of meaning see notes infra. 


28. doxtevvovtwv. Reduplication of consonants was character- 
istic of the Alexandrine dialect; Sturz (de dial, Al. et Mac. p. 128), 
quotes as instances, duaprdvvew, POdvvew, karaBévvew, &e. 


41. Anjpwerar (SN B C D). The non-assimilation of consonants 
was also characteristic of the Alexandrine dialect, as évyis, cWvKeode, 
ouv7aret. On the other hand assimilation takes place in the Alexan- 
drine dialect in the case of v, contrary to the usage of other dialects, 
as éupéow, éu IIdpw éy KuBédors, though, as might be expected, the 
MSS. differ considerably in these readings (Sturz, 130—134). 
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Tue Mission oF THE TWELVE 1—4, AND THE CHARGE TO THEM, 
5—42. Mark iii. 14—19, and vi. 7—13. Luke vi. 12—16; ix. 1—6. 


1. tots SwSeka palyrds. The first passages in St Mark and St 
Luke record the choice or calling of the Twelve, this chapter and 
Mark vi. and Luke ix. narrate the mission or a mission of the dis- 
ciples, Possibly they were sent forth more than once. The number 
twelve was doubtless in reference to the twelve tribes of Israel, which, 
as the type of the Christian Church, survive unbroken and undispersed. 


vooov...wahaklay. See note ch. iv, 23, and ix. 35. 


2. dmorrédov, the only passage in this Gospel wnere the word 
occurs. The literal meaning, ‘sent forth,’ or ‘envoys,’ though 
scarcely recognised by classical authors, was not new. It seems to 
have been a ‘title borne by those who were despatched from the 
mother city by the rulers of the race on any foreign mission, 
especially such as were charged with collecting the tribute paid to 
the temple service’ (Lightfoot, Gal. p. 90). The title of daéaroka 
was given in a special sense to the Twelve, but was not confined to 
them. Matthias was added to the number of the twelve, Paul was 
‘called to be an apostle,’ James the Lord’s brother, and Barnabas, 
are designated by the same title. It had even a wider signification : 
cp. among other passages Rom. xvi. 7. The name is applied to 
Jesus Christ, Heb. iii. 1, xaravofoare rdv dabotodov Kal dpyrepéa 
TIS Oporoylas nuav Xpiordyv Inoodv. He came to do the will of Him 
that sent Him. 

There are four lists of the Apostles recorded, one by each of the 
Synoptic Evangelists, one in the Acts of the Apostles. No two of these 
lists perfectly coincide, This will be seen from the tabular view below, 


Matt. x. 8. Mark iii. 16. Luke vi. 14. Acts i, 13, 
1. Simon Peter. Simon Peter. Simon Peter. Peter. 
2. Andrew. James the son of Andrew. James. 
Zebedee. 
8. Jamesthesonof John the brother of James. John. 
Zebedee. James. 
4. John his brother. Andrew. Jobn. Andrew. 
5. Philip. Philip. Philip. Philip. 
6. Bartholomew. Bartholomew. Bartholomew. Thomas, 
7. Thomas. Matthew. Matthew. Bartholomew. 
8. Matthew the Thomas. Thomas. Matthew. 
Publican. 
9. James the son of James son of James the son of James son of 
Alpheeus. Alpheus. Alpheeus. Alpheus. 
10. Lebbzeus sur- Thaddzeus. Simon Zelotes. Simon Zelotes. 
named Thaddzeus. 
ll. Simon the Simon the Cananite. Judas (son) of James. Judas (son) of James. 
Cananite. P 
12. Judas Iscariot. Judas Iscariot. Judas Iscariot. 


It will be observed from a comparison of these lists that the twelve 
names fall into three divisions, each containing four names which re- 
main in their respective divisions in all the lists. Within these di- 
visions however, the order varies. But Simon Peter is placed first, 


~ 
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and Judas Iscariot last, in all. Again, Philip invariably heads the 
second, and James the son of Alpheus the third division. The 
classification of the apostolate is the germ of Christian Organisation. 
It implies diversity of work and dignity suited to differences of 
intelligence and character. The first group of four are twice named 
as being alone with Jesus, Mark i. 29, and xiii. 3; Peter and the sons 
of Zebedee on three occasions, see ch. xvii. 1. 


Andrew, a Greek name; see John xii. 21, 22, where the Greeks 
in the temple address themselves to Philip, ‘ Philip cometh and telleth 
Andrew and Andrew and Philip tell Jesus.’ An incident that seems 
to point to some Greek connection besides the mere name. 


3. Philip, also a Greek name prevalent at the time, partly through 
the influence of the Macedonian monarchy, whose real founder was 
Philip, father of Alexander the Great; partly owing to its adoption by 
the Herodian family. 


Lebbsus, Thaddeus, Jude the [son] of James, are all names of 
one and the same person. He was the son in all probability of a 
James or Jacob, not, as usually translated, brother of James. The 
name ‘Lebbeus’=‘ courageous’ from a Hebrew word (leb) signi- 
fying ‘ heart.’ 

This Jude or Judas must not be confused with Jude or Judas the 
‘brother’ of our Lord; nor must James the son of Alpheus be con- 
fused with James the brother of our Lord. The ‘ brethren of the Lord’ 
believed not on Him, and could not have been among His apostles. 
James and Judas were both common names, and the variety of names 
seems to have been small at this epoch. According to this theory there 
are four persons named James—(1) the son of Zebedee, (2) the son of 
Alpheus, (3) the father of Jude, (4) ‘The less’ or rather ‘the 
little’ (6 yrxpés), the brother of the Lord: and three named Judas— 
(1) the brother of the Lord, (2) the apostle, son of James, (3) Iscariot. 

Matthew or Levi also was son of an Alphzus, but there is no 
evidence or hint that he was connected with James son of Alphxug. 


Bartholomew=son of Tolmai, probably to be identified with Na- 
thanael, (1) St John, who twice mentions the name of Nathanael, 
neyer mentions that of Bartholomew ; (2) the three Synoptists mention 
Bartholomew but not Nathanael. (3) Philip is closely connected 
with Nathanael and also with Bartholomew. (4) Lastly, Nathanael 
is mentioned with six other disciples as if like them he belonged to 
the Twelve. (John xxi. 2.) 


4. Simon 6 Kavavaios, (Aramaic Kanani, Hebr. Kannah, ‘jealous,’ 
Ex. xx. 5), or {mAwr7s, equivalent terms. The fierce party of the 
Zealots professed a rigid attachment to the Mosaic law; they acknow- 
ledged no king save God. Under Judas the Gaulonite they rose in 
rebellion at the time of the census, 

We hear of a Theudas (which is another form of Thaddeus) who 
rose in rebellion (Acts y. 36). Is it not possible that this Lebbxus or 
Jude may owe his third name to this patriot, as a Galilean might regard 
him? It may be observed that Simon (Joseph. Ant. xym. 10, 5) and 
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Judas (Ant. xvrt. 1, 1) were also names of zealous patriots who rose 
against the Roman government. 


Iscariot=Man of Kerioth, in the tribe of Judah; accordingly (if 
this be the case) the only non-Galilean among the Apostles. For 
other accounts of the name see Dict. of Bible. 


The choice of the disciples is an instance of the winnowing of Christ, 
the sifting of the wheat from the chaff. In these men the new life had 
manifested itself. Their faith, or at least their capacity for faith, was 
intense, and sufficient to bear them through the dangers that con- 
fronted them by their Master’s side. [Mditor’s notes on Greek text 
of St Luke’s Gospel.] 


5—42. Curist’s CHARGE TO THE APOSTLES. 


This discourse falls naturally into two divisions; of which the first 
(vv. 5—15) has reference to the immediate present, the second relates 
rather to the church of the future. The subdivisions of the first part 
are: (1) Their mission field, 5, 6. (2) Their words and works, 7, 8. 
(83) Their equipment, 9, 10. (4) Their approach to cities and houses, 
11—15. 

5. els 68dv Ovav pal dwéAOnre. For the expression ‘way of the 
Gentiles,’ cp. ch. iv. 15, ‘the way of the sea.’ 


This prohibition is not laid on the Seventy (St Luke x. 1—16), they 
are expressly commissioned to carry tidings of the gospel to cities and 
places which our Lord Himself proposed to visit. 


els OkwW Lapapardayv. The Samaritans were foreigners descended 
from the alien population introduced by the Assyrian king (probably 
Sargon), 2 Kings xvii. 24, to supply the place of the exiled Israelites. 
In Luke xvii. 18, our Lord calls a Samaritan ‘this stranger,’ i.e. this 
man of alien or foreign race. The bitterest hostility existed between 
Jew and Samaritan, which has not died out to this day. The origin of 
this international ill-feeling isrelated Ezra iv. 2, 3. Their religion was 
a corrupt form of Judaism. For being plagued with lions, the Samari- 
tans summoned a priest to instruct them in the religion of the Jews. 
Soon, however, they lapsed from a pure worship, and in consequence of 
their hatred to the Jews, purposely introduced certain innovations. 
Their rival temple on Mount Gerizim was destroyed by John Hyrcanus 
about 129 B.c. See Nutt’s Sketch of the Samaritans, p. 19. 


About twenty years previous to our Lord’s ministry the Samaritans 
had intensified the national antipathy by a gross act of profanation. 
During the celebration of the Passover they stole into the Temple 
Courts when the doors were opened after midnight and strewed the 
sacred enclosure with dead men’s bones (Jos. Ant. xvim. 2, 2). Even 
after the siege of Jerusalem, when the relations between Jews and 
Samaritans were a litile less hostile, the latter were still designated by 
the Jews as the ‘Proselytes of the lions,’ from the circumstance 
mentioned above. 


Samaria was the stepping stone to the Gentile world. After the 


Ascension the charge to the Apostles was to be witnesses, éy Te ‘Tepov-| 
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cadhw kal mdon lovdala cal Sapapela wal Ews éoxdrov ths ys, Acts 
i. 8. The Acts of the Apostles contain the history of this successive 
widening of the gospel. 


6. tmpds ta mpoBara Ta dtrohkwAora. See note ch. ix. 36. 


8. Aempots KaSaplfere. Leprosy is not classed with the other 
diseases. As especially symbolical of a sin-stricken man, the leper 
ae cleansing or purification. 


a Kryonobe. ‘Do not get, acquire,’ els rds fwvas judy ‘for your 
gindlet The aiaerolee must not furnish themselves with the ordinary 
equipment of an Eastern traveller. 


Xpvodv...dpyvpov...xadkdv. Of the three metals named the brass 
or copper represents the native currency. The coinage of Herod the 
Great was copper only. But Greek and Roman money was also 
current. The Roman denarius, a silver coin, is frequently mentioned 
(ch. xviii. 28, xx. 2). The farthing, v. 29, is the Roman as, the 16th 
part of a denarius; the Greek drachma of nearly the same value as a 
denarius, and the stater (ch. xvii. 27), were also in circulation. 


tévas. Literally, girdles or money-belts, ep. ‘Ibit eo quo vis qui 
zonam perdidit,’ Hor. Ep. u. 2. 40. Sometimes a fold of the tunic 
held up by the girdle served for a purse, ‘quando | major avaritiz 
patuit sinus?’ Juv. Sat. 1. 88. 


10. 8vo xttavas. See ch. v.40. In like manner the philosopher 
Socrates wore one tunic only, went without sandals, and lived on 
the barest necessaries of life. See Xen. Mem. 1. 6. 2, where Antiphon, 
addressing Socrates, says: ¢ys yoy otrws, ws aid ay ets SolNos umd 
Seombry Starrwmevos pelvere, oirla te ory Kal mora wives Ta PavAdrara 
kal ludriov judlecar ob pbvoy daddoy adda 7d adrd Odpous Te Kal ye- 
pP@vos, avumébdnrés re Kal dxlrwy duaredeis. Kal phy xphuard ye ov 
apBdvers a Kal Krwpévovs evppalver kal Kexrnudvous éhevOepubrepby Te 
kal yovov moe ffv. Hpiphanius relates that James the Lord’s brother 
never wore two tunics but only a cloak of fine linen (ow déva). 


brodypatra, ‘shoes.’ From Mark vi, 9 it appears that the apostles 
were enjoined to wear sandals (cayda\ia). This distinction is dwelt 
upon in the Talmud. Shoes were of softer leather, and therefore a 
mark of more luxurious living. Sandals were often made with soles 
“of wood, or rushes, or bark of palm-trees. Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. 
ad loc. 


épyatys. See on ch. ix. 35—38. 

These directions correspond to the Rabbinical rules for approach to 
the Temple: ‘Let no man enter into the Mount of the Temple, neither 
with his staff in his hand, nor with his shoes upon his feet, nor with 
money bound up in his linen, nor with a purse hanging on his back’ 
(Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. ad loc.). In some sense this connection must 
have been meant by Christ, and present to the minds of the disciples. 
It would intensify the thought of the sacredness of their mission, and 
suggest the thought of a Spiritual Temple. 
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12. eloepydspevor els tiv olkfav. ‘When ye are entering into the 
house,’ i.e. the house of him who is indicated as ‘worthy.’ The 
injunction to remain in the same house was, perhaps, partly to avoid 
feasting from house to house, partly for the sake of secrecy—a neces- 
sary precaution in after times. Such ‘worthy’ hosts of the Church 
afterwards were Lydia at Philippi (‘If ye have judged me to be faithful 
to the Lord, come into my house and abide there,’ Acts xvi. 15), 
Jason at Thessalonica, Gaius perhaps at Derbe, see Rom, xvi. 23, 
This kind of general hospitality is still recognised as a duty in the 
Kast, where indeed it may be regarded as a necessity. 


domdcacbe. ‘Salute it,’ saying ‘Peace (elpyyy) be unto you’ 
(Shalom Ucha), the usual salutation at this day. This of course 
explains elpyjvy in the next verse. The ordinary and conventional 
salutation acquires a sacred depth of meaning on the lips of Christ, 
Luke xxiv. 36 and John xiv. 27. 


14. éxtiwdEare tov kovioptév, as St Paul did at Antioch in Pi- 
sidia, Acts xiii. 51. The cities of Israel that rejected the Gospel 
should be regarded as heathen. The very dust of them was a defile- 
ment as the dust of a heathen land. See Lightfoot, ad loc. 


15. Comp. ch. xi. 24. 


16—42. Tur Cuurco or THE FuTURE. 


(1) The Apostolic character, 16. (2) Persecution, 17—25. (3) 
Consolation—the care of the Father, 26—31. (4) The reward, 32. 
(5) The Christian choice, 33—39. (6) The hosts of the Church, 
40—42, 


16. as mpdBata év péow AVKwv] Clemens Rom. (11. 5), who quotes 
these words, adds to them: dmoxpiOels 5é 6 Ilérpos air@ déyet, "Bay 
ovv Siacmapdtwow of NUKoe Ta dpvla; Hlrev 6 ‘Inoots 7@ Ilérpw, Mi} 
poBeicbwoav Ta apvia Tovs NUKoUS pmeTa TO Grofavety avTa. 


dpovipor ..dképator. The qualities required for the safety of the 
unarmed traveller, Prudence and simplicity are the defence of 
the weak. ¢pdviyoc=‘ prudent,’ full of precaution, possessing such 
‘practical wisdom’ as Paul had when he claimed the rights of Roman 
citizenship at Philippi. But the wisdom of a serpent is often to 
escape notice. With this thought the etymology of 8¢is agrees, 
whether it is the ‘seeing creature’ (o7- as in 6rw7a) quick to discern 
danger, or ‘the creature that hides’ (677, a hole). Comp. the ex- 
pression in Rom. xvi. 19, 6&dw 6é vuas codods elvar els 7d dyabdy, 
dkepalous 6é els 7d xaxdv, and note the change from ¢péviuoe of the 
text to copovs, denoting intellectual discernment of the good. The 
difference in the directions precisely meets the difference of the two 
occasions. dxépacoe (kepdyvus.) Means unmixed, so ‘pure,’ ‘simple,’ 
‘sincere,’ not ‘harmless,’ as in A.V. The disciples who were ‘simple’ 
as doves might hope to share the immunity of doves. ‘Tibullus says 
(1. 7. 17): 
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Quid referam ut yolitet crebras intacta per urbes 
Alba Palestino sancta columba Syro. 


The epithet alba helps to explain axépacor. 


17. wpocéxete ard tov avOparav. Perhaps with a reference to 
the serpents and the doves, which shun the approach of men; but 
comp. ch, xvii, 22, uéhAet 6 vids Too dvOpwmrov mapadidocba eis xetpas 
dvOpwrav. 

cuvédpia, i.e, provincial synagogue-tribunals. See note, ch. iv. 23. 


18. 1yenovas. Such as Felix and Festus at Cwsarea, the Praetors 
or Duumviri at Philippi (Acts xvi, 20), the Politarchs at Thessalonica 
(Acts xvii. 6). 

Bacdrcis. As Herod Agrippa or the Roman Emperor. 

19. pr peptpvyonre tas a tl AaArjonte. Curiously enough this 
has been quoted as if it justified want of preparation for sermons or 
addresses to a Christian congregation. The direction points defi- 
nitely to the Christian ‘apologies,’ of which specimens have come 
down to us in the Acts (iv. 8—12, v. 29—32, vii. 1—d3, xxvi. 2—29) 
and in the records of the Karly Church, 


20. romvedpa tov marpds pov. The Christian ‘apologist’ shall 
not stand alone. The same Spirit instructs him which inspires the 
universal Church. St Paul experienced such consolation: év 79 mpéry 
fou drodoyig ovdels suumapeyévero...6 5¢ Kipids wor wapéorn. 2 Tim. 
iv. 16, 17. It is to this work of the Holy Spirit that the word mapd- 
kAnros may be especially referred. He is the Advocate in court stand- 
ing by the martyr’s side. This is the classical force of rapdxAnros. 


21. ddeddés...dSeddov...atip tékvoy. The history of persecutions 
for religion affords many instances of this. It is true even of civil 
disputes. Thucydides, describing the horrors of the Corcyrean se- 
dition, says (111. 81, 82), cal yap marnp maida dméxrewe...Kal Td Evyyeves 
Tov ératptkod aAAoTpLWreEpov éyéveETo. 


éravartysovTar. éravdacraocs is defined by the Scholiast on Thuc. 
11. 39 to be érav twes Timwmevor Kal py adiKomevor atactdawot Kai 
EXOpevawor Tots wNdev adixnoao.—inexcusable and heartless rebellion. 


22. 6 Sé vrropelvas els TéXOS k.t.A. The parallel expression Luke 
xxi, 19 is made clear by this verse, év r7 vmopovy vuav KTiceabe Tas 
Yuxas yuav, ‘ by your patience ye shall win for yourselves your souls,’ 
i.e. win your true life by enduring to the end. Comp. Rom. v. 3—5, 
kavx@uweba ev tais OlWeow eldites bre yn OALYrs Vromorny Karepyagerac 
n 52 Vrowovy Soxysy, 7 Se Soxiwy eArida 4 dé €Amls ob Kara xbveL. 

owirjocerat. ‘Shall be saved,’ shall win swrnpla. In classical 
Greek owrnpla means, ‘safety,’ ‘welfare,’ i.e. life secure from evil, ep. 
Luke i, 71; in the Christian sense it is a life of secured happiness, 
hence ‘salvation’ is the highest sense. So cw¢ecAac=‘ to live securely’ 
with an additional notion of rescue from surrounding danger, ol cw(6- 
#evot means those who are enjoying this life of blessed security. 


23. dtay € SiwwKkworv dpas. Such words indicate that these ‘ in- 
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structions’ have a far wider range than the immediate mission of 
the Apostles. They are prophetic, bringing both warning and conso- 
lation to all ages of the Church. 

tws dv ZAOy 6 vids rod dvOparov. The passage in Luke xxi., which 
is to a great extent parallel to this, treats of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem; and no one who carefully weighs our Lord’s words can fail to 
see that in a real sense He came in the destruction of Jerusalem. 
That event was in truth the judgment of Christ falling on the unre- 
pentant nation. In this sense the Gospel had not been preached to 
all the cities of Israel before Christ came. But all these words point 
to a more distant future. The work of Christian missions is going on, 
and will still continue until Christ comes again to a final judgment. 


24. ovk tori padyrijs Imp tov SiSacKadoyv. The disciples of Jesus 
can expect no other treatment than that which befell their Master 
Christ. The same proverb occurs in a different connection Luke 
vi. 40, where Christ is speaking of the responsibility of the Apostles as 
teachers; ‘as they are, their disciples shall be.’ 

25. dpxerdv tva, comp. ‘sufficit ut exorari te sinas.’ Plin. Such 
use of ut in Latin will illustrate and indeed may have influenced the 
extended use of tva in later Greek. 

Bead{eBovrA. Baal Zebub=‘ Lord of flies,’ i.e, ‘averter of flies,’ a 
serious plague in hot countries. By a slight change of letter the Jews 
threw contempt on their enemies’ god, calling him Baal Zebel— 
‘Lord of mire’—and lastly identified him with Satan. The changes 
from Bethel (‘House of God’) to Bethaven (‘House of naught or evil’), 
(Hos. iv. 15), from Nahash (‘ serpent’) to Nehushtan (2 Kings xviii. 4), 
and from the name Barcochab (‘Son of a star’), assumed by a false 
Messiah, to Barcozab (‘Son of a lie’), are instances of the same 
quaint humour, 

Another derivation of Beelzebul makes it equivalent to ‘Lord of the 
dwelling,’ i.e. of the abode of evil spirits. This meaning would be 
very appropriate in relation to ‘the master of the house;’ and the 
form Baalzebul is a nearer approach to the Greek word than Baal- 
zebel. 

émexaddeoav. ‘Surnamed ;’ more than ‘called’ A.V.: cp. 6 émixAnGels 
Oaddaios, v. 3; 6 ércxAnOels BapvaBas, Acts iv. 36. Probably the enemies 
of Jesus had actually added the name in derision. 


26. odStv yao éotw Kexahvppévoy k.t.A. Two reasons against fear 
are implied: (1) If you fear, a day will come which will reveal your 
disloyalty; (2) Fear not, for one day the unreality of the things that 
terrify you will be made manifest. 

27. 6 eis 7d ods aKovere. Lightfoot (Hor. Heb.) refers this to a 
custom in the ‘Divinity School’ of the synagogue (see ch. iv. 23), 
where the master whispered into the ear of the interpreter, who re- 
peated in a loud voice what he had heard. 

éml tOv Swparev. Travellers relate that in the village districts of 
Syria proclamations are frequently made from the housetops at the 
present day. The announcement of the approaching Sabbath was 
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made by the minister of the Synagogue from the roof of an exceeding 
high house (Lightfoot, Hor. Heb.) just as the Turkish ‘Muezzin’ pro- 
claims the hour of prayer from the top of the mosque. 


28. dmroxrevvovrwv. Among other instances of this Alexandrine 
form quoted by Sturz (de dial. Mac. et Alex.) are auapravvew (1 Kings 
ii, 25) and dvaBévvew (Deut. i. 41). See Crit. Notes, ch. x. 28. 

rov Suvdpevov...dmodéoat. Hither (1) God, whose power extends 
beyond this life. Comp. Clem. Rom. Ep. 11. 4, where there is a pro- 
bable reference to this passage, ob de? nuds poBetoar Tods avOpdmous 
pGAXov ada Tov Gedy. Or (2) Satan, into whose power the wicked surs 
render themselves. 

év yeévvy. See note, ch, v. 22. 

29. orpov0la, translated ‘sparrows’ (A.V.) means any kind of small 
bird. 

kal éy é& atrav x... Two deductions may be drawn—(i) That 
human life is more precious in God’s sight than the life of the lower 
animals (v. 31) ;-(2) That kindness to animals is part of God’s law. 


32. dpodoynoe év épol. Confess in me: make me the central point 
and object of his confession. 


34—39. These verses exhibit beautifully three characteristics of 
Hebrew poetry, antithesis, climax, refrain. The first four lines uy 
voulonre...ot olxiaxol avrod, which reflect the words of Micah vii. 6, indi- 
cate the separating influence of Christianity. Note here, as in all 
great revolutions of thought, the change begins from the young. The 
separation is against father, mother, mother-in-law. The remaining 
lines indicate the cause of division. Absolute devotion to Christ - 
implies (or may imply) severance from the nearest and dearest of 
earthly ties. This is set forth in a climax of three couplets each 
ending with the refrain ovx éorw jov déwos, followed by an antithetic 
quatrain. 

WdGov Badciv. The infinitive expressing a purpose is specially 
characteristic of this Gospel. The idea of aim is not prominent in 
the construction, as the infinitive might equally well express result. 


35. Sixdoa. dat dey. in N.T. carries on the idea of separation 

involved in pdxatpa, for which Luke in parallel passage xii. 52 has 
Otapepiopoy. 
- 37. The connection is this: there will be divisions in families; My 
disciples must not hesitate to side with Me rather than with father or 
mother, or son or daughter. The new life changes the old relation- 
ships: everything is viewed now in reference to Christ, to whom His 
followers are related as mother and sisters and brethren. 

This absolute self-surrender and subordination of all meaner in- 
terests to the higher law and the one great Master find parallels in 
Greek conceptions, Hector prefers honour and duty to love of 
Andromache (Ii. v1. 441 foll.). The interest of the Antigone turns on 
the conflict between obedience to the supreme law of conscience and 
the respect to human law and human relations: 
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ovde abéveww TocotTov wopunv TA oh 
Knptyu.ad? wor’ dyparra Kkdopadh Oedy 
vouya StvacOa Ovnrdv bv’ brepdpapety. 
Ant. 453, 


Thus it is that Christ sets his seal on all that is noblest in the unin- 
spired thought of the world. 


38. 6 5 ov AapBdve Tov oTavpov avrov. A further advance in the 
devotion and self-abandonment required in the disciples of Jesus. 
These are deeply interesting and solemn words. The cross is named 
for the first time by the Saviour. The expression recurs ch. xvi. 24, 
following upon the announcement of the Passion to the disciples. 
By the Roman custom criminals were compelled to bear the cross to 
the place of execution. The Galileans would know too well what was 
meant by ‘taking the cross.’ Many hundreds had paid that forfeiture 
for rebellion that had not prospered under Judas the Gaulonite and 
others. (See Introduction, Chapter rv.) 


39. 6 ebpdv tiv Wuxiv «.7.A. Yux7) embraces every form of life 
from mere vegetative existence to the highest spiritual life of the soul. 
Sometimes this variety of meaning is found within the limits of a 
single sentence—‘He that findeth the life of external comfort. and 
pleasure, shall lose the eternal life of spiritual joy; and conversely, he 
who loseth his earthly life for my sake shall find the truer and more 
blessed life in heaven.’ Even in a lower sense this is true: didco 
Mev aoTevovew (nv Ex TavTods TpoTroU €v TOIS TONE/MLKOIS OUTOL KAKWS TE Kal 
alaxpas ws ért 76 woh’ arobvyckovow., Xen. Cyr. Exped. 111. i. 43. 


40—42. Tur ReEcEPTION oF THE AposTLES AND MINISTERS OF 
JESUS CHRIST. 


In respect of poetical form, note first the ascending climax vpés.. 
eue...7ov TéuWavra éué. And then the descending climax, rpopyrnv... 
dikatov...#va Tov pixp@v. The privilege rises to the highest point con- 
ceivable; the reward is not only for welcome to a prophet but for the 
slightest service to the lowliest child of God (see Bp. Jebb, Sacr. Lit., 
on the whole passage). For a similar rise and fall in a poetical pas- 
sage see ch. xx, 25—28. 


40. 6 Sexopevos. In the sense of receiving as a teacher, and of 
welcoming as a guest, see v. 14. Whoever welcomes the Apostles 
and listens to them, listens to the voice of Jesus Christ and of God 
the Father Himself, and They ‘will make their abode with him,’ 
John xiv. 23. 


41. cis dvopa mpopytrov. A Hebraism: for the sake of, out of re- 
gard to the prophet’s character. In translating the Hebr, l’shem the 
Hellenistic writers use indifferently efs [7d] dvoua, év [7 @] dvouare, émi 
[7@] évopart. 


piobov rpopytov. Such reward as a prophet or preacher of the 
gospel hath. 
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Slkatov. The righteous are those who fulfil the requirements of 
the Christian law (comp. ch, i. 19), true members of the Christian 
Church—the saints. 


42. tva tov pixpav. The reference may be to the disciples. But 
there appears to be a gradation, in the lowest step of which are ‘ these 
little ones.’ Possibly some children standing near were then ad- 
dressed, or, perhaps, some converts less instructed than the Apostles 
had gathered round. ‘The little ones’ then would mean the young 
disciples, who are babes in Christ. The lowest in the scale—apostles 
—prophets—the saints—the young disciples. The simplest act of 
kindness done to one of Christ’s little ones as such shall have its 
reward, 

puxpod (%Saros). As aqua is understood in Latin ‘Frigida non 
desit, non deerit calda petenti.’ Mart. x1v. 103. 

Ov py Atrokéoy. ov 7) expresses an emphatic denial. ov denies the 
fact, wi the very conception of it; o denies a thing absolutely, yu) as 
it presents itself tous. The explanation usually given of an ellipse 
of déos éorw fails to satisfy all instances. See Goodwin’s Greek Moods 
and Tenses, § 89. 


CHAPTER XI. 


2. 81d for do of textus receptus on the highest evidence. 


16. The textus receptus here has kat rpotdwvotar rors éralpos avrav 
kai Aéyouow. The authority for the correction is decisive. 

19. The change from réxvwy to épywy is not certain, it is however 
supported by SB*, by Jerome’s testimony, and by some Versions. 

23. Here the correction is partly a question of punctuation. The 
received text has xai ov, Karepvaotu, 4) ews rod ovpavod WWwheica, ews 
géov kataSiBacbjoy. The best editors give the reading of this text: 
but there is some authority for 7 bYwAys in place of wh WWwOjop. 

The earliest MSS. afford little guidance as to punctuation. ‘The 
Greek interrogation now in use (;) first occurs about the ninth 
century, and (,) used as a stop a little later.’ Scrivener’s Introduc- 
tion, p. 45. 


“1, Jesus PREACHES THE GOSPEL, PROBABLY UNACCOMPANIED BY 
THE TWELVE. 


2—19. ConcerNInG JoHN THE Baptisv. 
His message to Jesus 2—6. His position as a Prophet 7—14. His 
relation to Jesus and to his contemporaries 15—19. 
St Luke vii. 18—35. 


1. kal éyévero. A translation of a Hebrew transitional formula; 
the verb which follows (1) is sometimes connected with xal, as ch. ix. 
10, kat éyévero avTov dvaxeipévou...kal ldov, (2) sometimes, as here, has 
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no connecting particle; (3) sometimes the infinitive is used, as xal 
éyévero maparopevecOa adréy, Mark ii. 23. This formula varied by 
éyévero dé is especially frequent in St Luke, and does not occur in 
St John. The particular phrase xal éyévero, dre éréXeoev, is confined 
to St Matthew; see ch. vii. 28 (cuver.), xiii, 53, xix. 1, xxvi. 1. (Winer, 
p- 406 ¢, and p. 760 e, and note 2.) 


éxetBev. The place where Jesus delivered the charge to the 
Apostles is not named. 


2. év7T@ Seopornplw. At Machewrus, See note, ch. xiv. 3. 

va %pya, which were not the works which John might have expected 
from a Messiah, in whose hand was the separating fan, and at whose 
coming the axe was laid at the root of the trees. 


Sia. TOV pabyTav. See critical note supra, and ep. Luke vii. 19. 


3. 6 €pxdpevos. Hebr. Habba, one of the designations of the 
Messiah; in every age the prophet said ‘He cometh.’ See note 
ch, i. 18. 


érepov, another—a different Messiah, whose ‘works’ shall not be 
those of love and healing. mpoodoxduev, probably conjunctive, ‘are 
we to expect.’ 


It is often disputed whether John sent this message fa from a 
sense of hope deferred and despondency in his own soul; he would 
ask himself: (a) Is this the Christ whom I knew and whom I bap- 
tized? (b) Are these works of which I hear, the works of the 
promised Messiah? or (2) to confirm the faith of his disciples, or (3) 
to induce Jesus to make a public confession of His Messiahship. (1) 
The first motive is the most natural and the most instructive. In 
the weary constraint and misery of the prison the faith of the strongest 
fails for a moment. It is not doubt, but faith wavering: ‘ Lord, I be- 
lieve; help Thou mine unbelief,’ (2) The second has been suggested, 
and found support rather from the wish to uphold the consistency of 
the Baptist’s character than because it is the clearest inference from 
the text; note especially the words drayyelAare, Iwavvy. (3) The third 
motive would haye been hardly less derogatory to John’s faith than 
the first. And would not our Lord’s rebuke, v. 6, have taken a different 
form, as when he said to Mary, ‘ Mine hour is not yet come?’ 


5. Comp. Isaiah xxxy. 5 and lxi.1. The first passage describes 
the work of God, who ‘will come and save you.’ 

TTwXol evayyed(tovrat. In earthly kingdoms envoys are sent to 
the rich and great. Compare the thought implied in the disciple’s 
words, ‘Who then can be saved?’ Ifit is difficult for the rich to enter 
the kingdom, how much more for the poor? 

For the construction see Winer 287. 5, and 326.1, a. Ii falls under 
one or other of the following rules: (1) a verb governing dative of 
person and accusative of thing in active voice retains the accusative of 
the thing in the passive. Cp. mwemiorevma 7d evayyéduov from mired 
twit. (2) A verb governing a genitive or dative in the active has for 
subject in the passive the object of the active verb. 
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6. Kal paxdptos, K.T.A. Blessed are all who see that these works 
of mine are truly the works of the Messiah. Some had thought only 
of an avenging and triumphant Christ. 

paxdpios. A term that denotes spiritual insight and advance in 
the true life. 

cKxavSari67. See note, ch. v. 29. In this passage oxavdanl{er0at 
has the force of being entrapped or deceived by false notions. 

7—14. The position of John as a prophet. The message of the 
Baptist must have made a deep and a mournful impression on the 
bystanders. It may have caused some of them to lose their faith in 
Christ or in John, and to ask, like John, whether this was indeed the 
Christ. Jesus restores their belief in John by an appeal to their own 
thoughts concerning him. It was no fickle waverer or courtier that 
they went out to see. 

7. Some editors place the interrogative after gpnuov, but the cor- 
rection seems harsh and unnecessary. 

kdAapov ind dvépov cod. If the first suggestion (v. 3) be adopted, 
the words have a corroborative force. It was no waverer that ye went 
out to see—his message was clear, his faith was strong then. 

Others give the words a literal sense—the reeds on the banks of 
Jordan—and observe a climax, a reed—a man—a prophet—more than 
a prophet—the greatest of them. 

8. év padakois rpphierpévoy. Prof. Plumptre (Smith’s Bib. Dic. 1. 
1166) suggests that there may be a historical allusion in these words. 
A certain Menahem, who had been a colleague of the great teacher 
Hillel, ‘was tempted by the growing power of Herod, and with a large 
number of his followers entered the king’s service...they appeared 
publicly in gorgeous apparel, glittering with gold.’ (See Lightfoot, 
Hor. Hebr., on Matt. xxii. 16.) 

9. mepircdrepovy mpopitov. Other prophets foresaw the Messiah, 
the Baptist beheld Him, and ushered in His kingdom: he was the 
herald of the King. Further, John was himself the subject of pro- 
phecy. 

awepioadrepoy, late for mAéov. As mepicods has in itself a compara- 
tive force, the form zepiccérepov is due to the redundance of expres- 
sion characteristic of the later stage of a language. 


10. yéypamrar. See note ch. ii. 5. 


ob éyd drocré\dw k.t.A. Mal. iii, 1. The quotation is nearly 
a literal translation of the Hebrew, except that for the second 
person, éumpoobéy cov, the Hebrew has the first person, ‘ before me.’ 
The same change is made in the parallel passage Luke vii. 27, and 
where the words are cited by St Mark i. 2. By such change the Lord 
quotes the prophecy as addressed to Himself. The gov of the N.'T. 
represents the yov of the O.T. Possibly the reading is due to the 
Aramaic Version of the Scriptures familiar to the contemporaries of 
Christ. But in any case only the divine Son of God could apply to 
Himself what was spoken of Jehovah. 
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11. 6 Sé pixpdtepos. He that is less, either (1) than John or (2) 
than others. Those who are in the kingdom, who are brought nearer 
to God and have clearer spiritual knowledge of God, have higher 
a than the greatest of those who lived before the time of 

rist. 


12. dao 8 Tov ajpepov k.7.A. Another point shewing the greatness of 
John, and also the beginning of the Kingdom: it was from the time 
of John’s preaching that men began to press into the kingdom, and 
the earnest won their way in. For the preaching of John was the 
epoch to which all prophecy tended. 


Bidferar. Is forced, broken into, as a ship enters a harbour by 
breaking the boom stretched across the harbour’s mouth. Cp. fid- 
cacba Tov éxdovv (Thue. vit. 72) of the Athenian fleet forcing its way 
out of the harbour at Syracuse. John’s preaching was the signal 
for men to press into the kingdom—to adopt eagerly the new rule and 
life heralded by John and set forth by Christ. 


kal Biaoral dpratovorv. The invaders, those who force their way 
in—the eager and enthusiastic followers of Christ seize the kingdom— 
win it as a prize of war. 


Biacrat. Here only in N.T. one other instance of its occurrence is 
quoted (Philo, de Agricultura, p. 314, a.p. 40), Cp. the Pindaric 
Biards. 


13. yop gives the reason why the wonderful growth of the kingdom 
should be witnessed now. 


14. ei O&dere SéEacbar. ‘The present unhappy circumstances in 
which John was placed seemed inconsistent with such a view of his 
mission’ (Meyer). 

16. spola éorly maBlois K.t.A. If the grammatical form of the 
comparison be closely pressed, the interpretation must be that the 
children who complain of the others are the Jews who are satisfied 
neither with Jesus nor with John. The men of the existing genera- 
tion appealed in turn to John and to Christ, and found no response 
in either. They blamed John for too great austerity, Jesus for 
neglect of Pharisaic exclusiveness and of ceremonial fasting. 

But if the comparison be taken as applicable generally to the two 
terms, it may be explained by John first making an appeal, then 
Christ, and neither finding a response in the nation. This is the 
ordinary interpretation, and certainly agrees better with the facts, 
inasmuch as Christ and John made the appeal to the nation, not the 
nation to them. 

It has been remarked that the joyous strain of the children, and the 
more genial mood of Christ, begin and end the passage, pointing to 
joyousness as the appropriate note of the Christian life. 


18. pire do lov pire rivey. pre not odre, because it is not only that 
a matter of fact is stated, but the view which was taken of John’s 
conduct. 
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Demosthenes was reproached for being a water drinker, és éyw 


pev vdwp tlvwy elxdrws dbotporos Kal Siaxonréds elul Tis dvOpwros. Phil. 
ir, 30. 


19. For this adversative use of xal, see note ch. i. 19. 


Stkavovy. Lit. ‘to make right,’ of a person to do him justice, give 
him what he deserves, either punishment (Thuc. m1. 40, Herod. 1. 
100), or (later) acquittal: here, ‘was acquitted of folly.’ The aorist 
marks the result, or is the aorist of a customary act—a meaning 
expressed by the present tense in English, 


4 copia is ‘divine wisdom,’ God regarded as the All-wise. The 
conception of a personified Wisdom is a growth of later Jewish 
thought, bringing with it many beautiful associations of Jewish 
literature, and hallowed by the use of the word in this sense by Christ. 


dd tavtpywv. See critical notes, supra. dé, which strictly marks 
result, is used of the instrument and of the agent in later Greek. 
Here the sense is: ‘the results justify the plan or method of divine 
providence.’ 


If the reading of the textus receptus be taken, réxva ris coplas= 
‘the divinely wise.’ The spiritual recognise the wisdom of God, both 
in the austerity of John and in the loving mercy of Jesus, who con- 
descends to eat with publicans and sinners. 


20—24. Tur CITIES THAT REPENTED NOT. 


St Luke x. 13—15, where the words form part of the charge to the 
seventy disciples, It is instructive to compare the connection sug- 
gested by the two evangelists. In St Matthew the link is the rejection 
of Christ by the Jews—then by these favoured cities; in St Luke, the 
rejection of the Apostles as suggestive of the rejection of Jesus. 


21. Xopately is identified with Kerazeh, two and a half miles N. of 
Tell Hum. The ruins here are extensive and interesting; among 
them a synagogue built of hard black basalt and houses with walls 
still six feet high. Recovery of Jerusalem, p. 347. 


Bnocaisav (House of Fish), either on the Western shore of the Lake 
near Capernaum (see Map); or, in case there was only one place of 
that name (see note, chap. xiv. 13), it is Bethsaida Julias, so named 
_ by Herod Philip in honour of Julia, daughter of Augustus. 


22. wAxv. Connected probably with w)éov, 7eiv. So ‘more than,’ 
‘moreover,’ ‘ further’ (Curtius, Grk. Etym.; Ellicott, Phil. i. 18; Winer, 
p. 552); or with wédas, ‘besides,’ ‘apart from this,’ ‘only’ (Hartung, 
Lightfoot, Phil. iii. 16). (1) The rendering ‘ moreover’ would suit this 
passage. (2) In others rdiv almost=a)dd, ‘ notwithstanding’ (the 
additional fact being often adversative); or (3) ‘except,’ constructed 
with genitive, or 671, or with 7. The first and last of these construc- 
tions favour the derivation from m)éov. 


23. Kadapvaotp. See map. Although Capernaum was truly exalted 
unto heaven in being our Lord’s ‘own city,’ the thought is rather of 
self-exaltation. The expressions recall Isaiah xiv. 13—15. Caper- 
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naum has exalted herself like Babylon—like Babylon she shall 
be brought low. The idea that Capernaum was literally on a height 
does not appear to be borne out by facts. Both the conjectural sites 
are marked low in the map published by the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. 


25—27. THE REVELATION TO ‘ BABES.’ 


St Luke x. 21—22, where the words are spoken on the return of the 
Seventy. 

The close connection between this section and that which follows 
has been pointed out by Dean Perowne (Hxpositor, Vol. vir1.). In 
this section two divine moral laws are set forth: (1) The revelation 
is made to humility. (2) The revelation is made through Christ 
alone. The invitation which follows (vv. 28—30) is given (1) not to 
the self-assertion of man, but to his need and the confession of that 
need, by One who is ‘meek and lowly in heart ;’ (2) with a promise of 
rest to those, and those only, who take upon them Christ’s yoke and 
learn of Him. 

25. amoxptOels. This use of doxpiHels, ‘answering,’ where no 
question precedes, is a Hebraism. 


opodoyotpat. Strictly, ‘to speak forth,’ ‘confess,’ ras auaprlas, 


ch. iil. 6; cp. Phil. ii. 11, then to ‘utter aloud’ praise or thanks, as © 
here and Rom. xiv. 11 (quoted from Is. xiv. 23), 8re éuol Kduper wav — 


yévu kal mica yAdooa eEowodoynoerat TH Oe@. 

Tov ovpavod Kal tis ys. The expression points to God as the 
author - law in nature and in religion. 

ort tkpuipas. ‘That thou hidest,’ not by an arbitrary and harsh 
will, but in accordance with a law of divine wisdom. Truth is not 
revealed to the philosophical theorist, but the humility that submits 
to observe and follow the method of nature and working of God’s laws 
is rewarded by the discovery of truth. For this use of the aorist see 
note v. 27, last clause. 

amo copav Kal cuvetov, for the classical construction, xpumreww 
rl Twa, or Tt mpds twa. There is a sense of separation in ‘conceal- 
ment’ denoted by a7é. ‘The secrets of the kingdom are not revealed 
to those who are wise in their own conceit, but to those who have the 
meekness of infants and the child-like eagerness for knowledge. In 
a special Jewish sense ‘the wise and prudent’ are the Scribes and 
Pharisees. In a purely Greek sense, cogol kal cuverol are they to 
whom especially the apprehension of the highest truths belonged. 


cogia is wisdom in its highest philosophic sense ; it is the most exact 


of sclences—dxpiBerrary TOY eMLOTHLGY , and is said uh udvov ra éx Tay 
dpxav eldévac ddd Kal repli Tas dpxas adnOevew (Arist. Hth, Nic. v1. 7). 
cvveors is ‘critical intelligence.’ 

26. valémaryp. ‘Yea, Father (I thank thee), that,’ &c. Not as in 
A. V., ‘Even so, Father, for,’ &. For the nominative in place of 
vocative cp. Soph. El. 634, 

éraipe 6) od Oiual? H Tapodod mot. 
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esSoxla. ‘Pleasure,’ in the sense of resolve or determination (see 
note, ch. iii. 17). The divine plan of discovery and revelation is 
u subject of thankfulness. 


27. mapedd0n. Strictly, ‘were delivered.’ The A. V. translates 
the aorist by a present in this passage, by a perfect definite the 
similar expression, ch. xxviii. 18, €660y po. aca étovcla év ovpavg kal 
éxl ris ys. It is not always easy to determine the force of the aorist 
in the N. T. (1) In classical Greek the aorist is occasionally used 
where the English idiom would require the perfect definite. But in 
such cases it is not correct to say that the English perfect and the 
Greek aorist denote precisely the same temporal idea, but rather that 
in some instances the Greeks marked an action only as past where 
our idiom connects the past action with the present by the use of the 
perfect definite. (2) Again, when the Greek aorist seems to be used 
for the present, the explanation is: (a) either that the action is past, 
but only just past—a point of time expressed by the English present, 
but more accurately indicated in Greek by the use of the aorist; e.g. 
the Greeks said accurately rl é\efas ; what didst thou say? when the 
words have scarcely passed the speaker’s lips ; in English it is natural 
to translate this by the less exact ‘what sayest thou?’ (8) Or the 
action is one of indefinite frequency. Here again the English pre- 
sent takes the place of the Greek aorist. But in this idiom also the 
aorist retains its proper force. The Greeks only cared to express 
a single occurrence of the act, but from that single occurrence inferred 
the repetition of it. It will be observed that these usages are due to 
the singular (a) exactness and (8) rapidity of Greek thought. 

In later Greek some of this exactness was doubtless lost, the aorist 
coming more and more into use, being an ‘aggressive tense,’ as 
Buttmann calls it, till in modern Greek the synthetic perfect has 
disappeared. 

It is, however, possible probably in every instance in the N. T. to 
refer the aorist to one or other of the above-named classical uses, even 
where (1) the perfect and aorist are used in the same clause. As in 
Acts xxii. 15, épaxas= ‘hast seen’ (the image is still vividly present 
just now—past action connected with present time); xal jKovcas, 
‘and didst hear’ (act regarded merely as past); so-also in Jas. i. 24, 
KaTevonoey yap éavroy kal amreAndvder, the aorist marks the momentary 
act, the perfect the continuing effect. Cp. Medea, 293, od viv we mpwrov 
GAG modAdxts, Kpéov, | Brae ddEa weydda 7’ elpyacrat xaxd, the effects 
of the evil remain now. Or (2) where the relation to the present is 
very close, as Ike xiv. 18, dypdv ayopaca...yuvaika éynua=‘I have 
bought...married ;’ see above (1). Or (3) where véy or yvvi is joined to 
the aorist. Here the temporal particle denotes the present order or 
state of things as contrasted with the past, not the present moment; 
as Col. i, 21, vuvl 52 dmwoxarnddAdynre [or amoxar7y\daéer]. See Bp. 
Lightfoot, ad loc. Cp. 1 Peter ii. 25. 

In this passage and ch. xxviii. 18, the act indicated by the aorist is 
placed in the eternal past, where the notion of time is lost, but as an 
eternal fact may be regarded as ever present, this aspect of the aorist 
is properly represented by the English present tense. 
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emiywooker, as distinguished from the simple verb, implies a fur- 
ther and therefore a more perfect and thorough knowledge. tva ém- 
yv@s, Luke i. 4, ‘ that thou mayest perfectly know.’ émlyvwots is used 
especially of the knowledge of God and of Christ as being the perfec- 
tion of knowledge. Bp. Lightfoot, Col. i. 9. 


28—30. REST FOR THE HEAVY LADEN. 


These words of Jesus are preserved by St Matthew only. The con- 
necting thought is, those alone shall know who desire to learn, those 
alone shall have rest who feel their burden. The babes are those 
who feel ignorant, the laden those who feel oppressed. 


28. Acvre mpds pe. Jesus does not give rest to all the heavy 
laden, but to those of them who shew their want of relief by coming 
to Him. For deire see note ch. iv. 19. 

KoTmiwytes Kal mepopticpévot. Answering through parallelism to 
the last line of the stanza—6 yap (vyds x.r.d. The figure is from 
beasts of burden which either plough or draw chariots, wagons, &c., 
for which xomiwvres and ¢vyds are appropriate words; or else carry 
burdens (oprfa). 

29. palere am’ épov. i.e. ‘become my disciples;’ an idea also con- 
veyed by the word ¢vyés, which was used commonly among the Jews 
for the yoke of instruction. Stier quotes from the Mishna, ‘Take 
upon you the yoke of the holy kingdom.’ Men of Belial=‘ Men with- 
out the yoke,’ ‘ the uninstructed.’ 

Ste tpads cit kal Tamevos ty Kapd(q. The character of Jesus de- 
scribed by Himself: ep. 2 Cor. x. 1, mapaxadX@ buds dua THs mpgiTyTos 
kai émveckelas Too Xpiorov. It is this character that brings rest to the 
soul, and therefore gives us a reason why men should become His 
disciples. 

dvdtravow tats Woxais pov. Cp. Jer. vi. 16, ‘Thus saith the 
Lord, Stand ye in the ways, and see, and ask for the old paths, where 
is the good way, and walk therein, and ye shall find rest for your 
souls. But they said, We will not walk therein.’ 

Tais uxais] Not relief from external bodily toil. 


30. 6 hoprlov pou éhadpdv éoriv. Contrast with this the burden 
of the Pharisees, ch. xxiii. 4, poprla Bapéa [kal ducBdorakta]. 


CHAPTER XII. 


4 odforod’s. 6. petfov for ueigwy. 7. eos for cov; in these 
instances the textus receptus represents an unauthorised change to an 
easier construction or a more usual grammatical form. 

31. The omission of rots dvO@pdmas after ox adeOjoera is on the 
authority of the leading editors and has the sanction of the oldest 
MSS. and several versions, But, with the exception of § B, all the 
important Uncials contain the words, and their retention gives weight 
and solemnity to the clause. 


35. Hs kapSlas after Onoavpod is rightly rejected as a gloss, 
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1—13. THE OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH, 


. 1. The disciples pluck ears of corn on the Sabbath. 2. A man 
with a withered hand cured on the Sabbath. 


St Mark ii. 23—28, iii. 1—5; St Luke vi. 1—11. 
1. éropetOn. St Luke has the less classical éyévero SiaropeverOau. 
tots oaBBaciv. For the form as if from a sing. das -aros see 
Winer 73. 70 od8Baroy and ra odBBara, whether in singular or plural, 
mean (1) the sabbath, & 76 caSBdrw, Luke vi. 7. de 6¢ caBBdrwv, 
Matt. xxviii. 1. (2) The week, mpérn caBBdrov, Mark xvi. 9. els 
play caBBarwy, Matt. xxviii. 1. 


éretvaoay. A late form for émelvnoay. So mewdy and wrevg for 
Attic mew fv and rev7. 


Yptavro tTikNav otdxvas. The Pharisees, who seem to have been 
watching their opportunity, make the objection as soon as the dis- 
ciples began what by Pharisaic rules was an unlawful act. 


2. 5 ovK terry movety €v caBarw. This prohibition is a Pharisaic 
rule not found in the Mosaic Law. It was a principle with the 
Pharisees to extend the provisions of the Law and make minute regu- 
lations over and beyond what Moses commanded, in order to avoid 
the possibility of transgression. To pluck ears of corn was in a sense, 
the Pharisees said, to reap, and to reap on the Sabbath day was for- 
bidden and punishable by death. These regulations did in fact make 
void the Law; e.g. the result of this particular prohibition was to con- 
travene the intention or motive of the Sabbath. If sabbatical obser- 
vances prevented men from satisfying hunger, the Sabbath was no 
longer a blessing but an injury to man. 


3. Ahimelech, the priest at Nob, gave David and his companions 
five loaves of the shewbread (1 Sam. xxi. 1—7). ‘It is no improbable 
conjecture that David came to Nob either on the Sabbath itself, or 
when the Sabbath was but newly gone.’ Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. ad 
loc. 


4. rovs dptous TIS Tpolérews. Literally, ‘loaves of the setting 
forth,’ i.e. the bread that was set forth in the sanctuary. It was also 
called ‘continual bread’ as being set forth perpetually before the 
Lord, hence the Hebrew name, ‘bread of the presence.’ Twelve loaves 
or cakes were placed in two ‘piles’ (rather than ‘ rows,’ Lev. xxiv. 6) 
on the ‘pure table’ every Sabbath. On each pile was put a golden 
cup of frankincense, See Exod. xxy. 30; Lev. xxiv. 6—8; Josephus, 
Ant. 11. 10. 7. 


TIS Tpoéoews. This use of the attribute genitive is very frequent 
in the Hebrew language, which has few adjectives in proportion to the 
substantives. Adjectives of material are almost entirely wanting 
(Rodiger’s Gesenius Hebr. Gram. p. 236). The construction however 
belongs also to Greek syntax, pé\awa 8 dorpwv...ebppiyn ‘starry 
night.’ Soph. El. 19. deukfs xebvos mrépuy:. Ant. 114. ‘a snowy 
wing.’ See Donaldson, Grk. Gr. 454. 

efdv Hv. A late analytic form for ¢fjv. 
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5. avéyvwre. For the aor. see ch. v. 21 and xi. 27. 


BeByAovow. By labour in removing the shewbread, preparing fire 
for the sacrifice, and performing the whole temple service. ‘Not 
merely does the sacred history relate exceptional instances of necessity, 
but the Law itself ordains labour on the Sabbath as a duty’ (Stier). 


BeBnrovow. The verb is late. BéBydos (dw, Balvw, Byrds, ‘a 
threshold ’) lit. = ‘ allowable for all to tread,’ so common, profane. 


6. peitov. The neuter gives the sense of indefinite greatness; cp. 
Luke xi. 32, mdeov Lodopavos wde, and Hur. Jon, 973, cal waws ra 
Kpeloow Ovaros ovo vrepipduw, where ra xpeloow is equivalent to ror 
Océv. 

7. el St éyvexere. This form of the conditional sentence implies 
that the action of the protasis did not take place. The Pharisees did 
not recognise the true meaning of the prophet. 


"HXeos 6€Aw Kal ov Burlay. Quoted a second time, see ch. ix. 13. 
There is something more binding than the Law, and that is the prin- 
ciple which underlies the Law. ‘The law rightly understood is the 
expression of God’s love toman. That love allowed the act of David, 
and the labour of the priests; ‘Shall it not permit my disciples to 
satisfy their hunger?’ 

The MSS. vary between @\cos and édeov. In the classics éXeos is 
always masc., in Hellenistic Greek generally neuter, similar instances 
are wAodros neut. 2 Cor. viii. 2; Phil. iv. 19 alibi, and gros neut. 
Phil. iii. 6 (Lachmann and Tischendorf), 


10. yéipa exwv Enpay, ie. paralysed or affected by atrophy. St 
Luke has 7 xelp avrot % deéd. 

el does not introduce direet questions in Attic Greek. For this 
later use, compare Latin an and even si. The construction is pro- 
bably due to an ellipse. Winer, 639. 


11. In the other Synoptic Gospels the argument is different. ‘Is it 
lawful to do good on the Sabbath days, or to do evil? to save life or to 
kill?’ St Matthew states the argument that bears specially on the 
Jewish Law. St Luke, however, mentions the application of the same 
argument by our Lord on a different occasion, ch. xiv. 5. Our Lord’s 
answer is thrown into the form of a syllogism, the minor premiss and 
conclusion of which are left to be inferred in St Luke loc. cit, 


12. Siadépa. Cp. ch. x. 31, roddav orpovOluy Siadépere byeis. 

13. awexaterta9n. For the double augment see Winer, P. ii., xii. 7. 
14—21. THE PHARISEES PLOT AGAINST JESUS, WHO RETIRES, 
Mark iii, 6—12; Luke vi. 11, 12. 

14. ovpfovdArov tlaBov kat avrov. St Mark adds that the He- 
rodians joined the Pharisees. 


Gras av’tév amokécwo.. This sequence of the subjunctive on 
the historic tenses is the established usage in Hellenistic Greek. For 
instances in the Classics see note, ch. xiv. 36. The use of the sub- 
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junctive gradually displaced the optative mood, which does not exist 
in Modern Greek. In the N.T. it is somewhat rare. It occurs, (1) 
in conditional sentences; as, dAN el kal mdoxore dia Stxacoovyny, 
paxaptot, 1 Pet. iii. 14. (2) In the expression of a wish; as, pydels 
kaprov payor, Mark xi. 14, and the formula, wi yévorro. (3) In in- 
direct questions; as, jptavto ougyreiv...7d Ths apa ely €& abrav, Luke 
xxii. 23. (4) In a temporal sentence; once only, in oratio obliqua, 
Acts xxv. 16. (5) With dv, ‘when subjective possibility is connected 
with a condition’ (Winer), as Acts xvii. 18. (6) In strictly final sen- 
tences it does not occur; on the apparent instances, (a) Mark ix. 30, 
and xiv. 10, where there are strong reasons for regarding yvot and 
mapadot as subjunctive forms; and (8) Eph. i. 17, where the sentence 
introduced by ta expresses the cbject of the prayer or wish; see 
Winer. p. 360, note 2, and p. 363. 


15. avexspynoev exeibev. See ch. x. 23. Jesus follows the prin- 
ciple which He laid down for his disciples’ guidance. 


17. ro pydty Sid “Hoatov. Is, xlii, 1—4. The quotation follows 
the Hebr. with slight variation. After ws dv éxBddp...xplow a clause 
follows, expanding the thought of those words: ‘His force shall not 
be abated nor broken, Until he hath firmly seated judgment in the 
earth’ (Lowth’s trans.). In the LXX., TIaxw8 and ’Iopaid are inserted 
as subjects in the first clauses, and there are many verbal discre- 
pancies. 

18. 6 mais pov. ‘My servant.’ In Isaiah’s prophecy, either (1) 
‘the chosen one,’ whom Jehovah raised ‘from the north’ (Is. xli. 25) 
to do his will, and bring about His people’s deliverance from the Baby- 
lonish Captivity, or (2) the nation of Israel the worker out of Je- 
hovah’s purposes, in either case in an ultimate sense the Messiah. 


Kptow. The Hebrew word (mishpat) is used in a wider sense than 
xplows denoting ‘rule,’ ‘plan,’ ‘ordinance,’ &c. Adhering, however, 
to the strict force of the Greek, we may regard xplovs as the ‘ divine 
sentence or decree,’ s0 the ‘purpose’ of God in the Gospel. 


trois €Oveo.v. Possibly our Lord in His retirement addressed Him- 
self more especially to the Gentiles—the Greeks, Phcenicians, and 
others, settled near the lake. ‘They about Tyre and Sidon, a great 
multitude,...came unto Him,’ Mark iii. 8. 


19, 20. ‘These verses describe the gentleness and forbearance of 
Christ. He makes no resistance or loud proclamation like an earthly 
prince. The bruised reed and the feebly-burning wick may be referred 
to the failing lives which Jesus restores and the sparks of faith which 
He revives. 


19. éploe. Here, only in N.T., it may be noted that in this cita- 
tion there are three dat Neydueva in N.T.  aiperlgerv—épifew—rvgo- 
fiat, none of which occur in the LXX. version of the prophecy ; the 
fut. xaredte is extremely rare, and the construction of éAmltew is 
found here only in N.T. The divergence from the LXX. points to 
an independent version, and the divergence from St Matthew’s voca- 
bulary points to some translator other than the Evangelist. 


M2 
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akovee. Late for middle form drotcerat. 


év tats mAarelats. ‘In the open spaces’ of the city. Jesus had re- 
tired to the desert. 

20. ws dv exBoAy els vikos tHv Kploww, ie. ‘until he makes his 
judgment triumph—until he brings it to victory.’ é«BdAd\ew denotes 
the impulse of enthusiasm, See ch. ix. 38. 

For els vixos the lit. rendering of the Hebr. is ‘to truth.’ Mal- 
donatus suggests as an explanation of the discrepancy, a corruption 
in the Chaldean text. But, on the other hand, els vixos expresses 
the general sense of the omitted words. 


21. T® dvépar. airov. The LXX. reading, érl 7 dvbuari, nearly 
agrees with this. The Hebrew text has ‘for his law.’ It is hardly 
probable that the mistake should have arisen, as Maldonatus sug- 
gests, from the similarity of véum and évéuartt. 


22, 23. CURE OF A MAN WHO was Burnp AnD Duns. 
Luke xi. 14—16. 


St Luke omits to mention that the man was blind as well as 
dumb. 


23. prt. ovrds éotiy 6 vids AavelS; This form of interrogation 
implies a negative answer. ‘Those who can scarcely hope for an 
affirmative reply, naturally give a negative cast to their question. 
‘Can this possibly (71) be the son of David?’ But the question itself 
implies a hope. See Winer, p. 641, note 3, and p. 642; Jelf, § 873. 4, 
and Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, p. 84. 


24—30. Tue Caarcr, ‘HE CASTETH OUT DEVILS BY BEELZEBUB,’ 
Tur ANSWER OF JESUS. 


Mark ui. 22—27; Luke xi. 15. 
24. BeedteBovA. Sce ch. x. 25. 


25. mwaoa Bacthela pepirbeioa «.t.A. Not that civil disputes 
destroy a nation, but a nation disunited, rent by factions, in the 
presence of a common enemy must fall. Here Satan’s kingdom is 
regarded as warring against the kingdom of God. 

Observe the gradation of Bactkela—médts—olxla—Zaravas; it is a 
climax; the smaller the community the more fatal the division. 
Division in an individual is a contradiction in terms. 


27. ot viol tpav év tlye éxBaiddAovow; The children are the dis- 
ciples of the Pharisees, who either really possessed the power of 
casting out evil spirits, or pretended to have that power. In either 
case the argument of Jesus was unanswerable. 


28. év mvevpate Qeov. ev daxrvhw Geod (Luke). 

épPacev Ed’ vias. ‘Came upon you,’ surprised you; aorist of im- 
mediate past. @@dvew, from its classical force of ‘anticipating,’ or 
‘coming before others,’ passes to that of simply coming and arriving 
ata place. This was indeed probably the original meaning of the 
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word (Geldart, Mod. Greek, p. 206). It igs also the modern meaning ; 
mpop0dvew being used in the sense of ‘to anticipate.’ But in such 
a phrase as ép0aca 7d drudrdouor, ‘I caught the steamer,’ a trace of 
the prevailing classical use is discerned. Both senses are found in 
N.T. For the first, 1 Thess. iv. 15, ob uw) POdowpev rods KoyunOévras, 
for the second, Rom. ix. 31, “Iopaj\ dé Subkwv vbuov dixacootyns els 
vonov ovk &pbacev. In 2 Cor. x. 14, POdvew is synonymous with 
édixvetobat. 


29. Not only is Satan not an ally, but he is an enemy and a van- 
quished enemy. 


ta oxedyn. Including riy ravorNav ep 7% éwerolOe, as well as the 
Ta umrdpxovra of St Luke—his goods and furniture, his armour 
and equipment generally. Cp. Is. lili. 12, rév loxupdv pepe? oxida 
(LXX). 


30. 6 pr dy per’ not Kar’ én0d éorly] The thought of the contest 
between Christ and Satan is continued. Satan is not divided against 
himself, neither can Christ be. Neutrality is impossible in the 
Christian life. It must be for Christ or against Christ. The meta- 
phor of gathering and scattering may be from collecting and scatter- 
ing a flock of sheep, as kal 6 AvKos aprdte: abra Kai ocxopmlte ra mpb- 
Bara (John x. 12), or from gathering and squandering wealth, money, 
&c., the resources given by God to his stewards to spend for him: ep. 
Luke xvi. 1, dte8d70n avrg ws Stackopri¢wy Ta UTdpxovTa avrod. 

okopritey, an Ionic word for the Attic oxeddvvum. It is found in 
Lucian, Strabo and other late writers (Lob. Phryn. 218). 


31—37. BLASPHEMING AGAINST THE Hony GuHostT. 


81. 81d todto. The conclusion of the whole is—you are on 
Satan’s side, and knowingly on Satan’s side, in this decisive struggle 
between the two kingdoms, and this is blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost—an unpardonable sin. 

This answer is thrown into a poetical form, often observable in the 

more solemn, or (in human language) the more studied utterances of 
Christ. Two couplets are followed by a fifth line (ore éy rotrw .. 
#éAXovr) which affects each one of the preceding lines. 
- This charge was not brought forward for the first time. For a 
while if may have been passed over in silence. When the season 
for utterance came the manner as well as the meaning of the words 
would fix themselves for ever in the memory of the listeners. 


32. ds 8 dv eirg Katd tod mvetparos trod dylov. To speak 
against the Holy Ghost is to speak against the clear voice of con- 
science, to call good evil and light darkness, to pursue goodness as 
such with malignity and hatred. Such sin, or sinful state, cannot be 
forgiven since from its very nature it excludes the idea of repentance. 
Jesus, who saw the heart, knew that the Pharisees were insincere in 
the charge which they brought against Him. They were attributing 
to Satan what they knew to be the work of God. Their former 
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attacks against the Son of man had excuse; for instance, they might 
have differed conscientiously on the question of sabbath observance, 
now they have no excuse. 


33. i wowjoare Td Sévdpov Kkadév «.7.A. The meaning and con- 
nection are; ‘Be honest for once; represent the tree as good, and its 
fruit as good, or the tree as evil and its fruit as evil; either say that I 
am evil and that my works are evil, or, if you admit that my works 
are good, admit that I am good also and not in league with Beelzebub.’ 


34. yevyypara éxi8vev. Cp. ch. iii. 7. Here the argument is 
turned round against the Pharisees: ‘your words and works are evil, 
and spring from an evil source.’ 


The burst of indignation after an argument calmly stated resembles 
the turn in St Stephen’s speech (Acts vii. 51) oxAnyporpaxndro, Kat 
ameplrunroe K.T.d. 


THs Sivacbe dyabd AaXetv K.t.A. Closely connected with the pre- 
ceding thought, but further illustrated by two figures—-the overflow as 
of a cistern, and the abundance of a treasury. 


meplooevpa. Cp. mepiocedvmata xdacAdrwy. Mark viii. 8. Here 
words are regarded as the overflow of the heart. 


35. ékBdddAec. expresses vigorous and enthusiastic teaching and 
influence. 


Qyocavpod. Treasury or storehouse, Cp. ch. ii, 11. 


36. dpyov, without result (a and épyor, cp. the frequent rhetorical 
contrast between éyos and épyov, also between pijua and épyor, as 
Soph. O. C. 873; Thue. v. 111), so ‘useless,’ ‘ineffective,’ and by 
litotes ‘harmful,’ ‘pernicious.’ Cp. rots épyous rots dxdprots Tod oxb- 
rovs. Eph. v.11. Words must be not only not evil, but they must 
be actively good. The same principle rules the decision at the final 
judgment (ch. xxv. 45). 


adrodwcovet Adyov...ck ydp Tov Adywv wov...é« Tov Adywv Tov. 
Note the repeated oyor...Adywr...\éywv. The Hnglish Version by 
translating pjwa, ‘word,’ and é« r&év Abywr cov, ‘from thy words,’ 
regards pjua a8 synonymous with )éyos, and translates as if é« rv 
pnudrwy were read. But.a different explanation may suggest itself 
if the passage be read thus: ‘every idle pjua that men shall speak, 
they shall render a déyos thereof in the day of judgment; for 
from thy own \édyou thou shalt be acquitted and by thy own débya 
thou shalt be condemned.’ The sound and rhythm of the sentence 
almost compel the reader to refer the same meaning to Adyor 
and )éywr and to distinguish between pjua and Adywr. Adbyos is 
the ‘reasoned word,’ the defence put forth by the individual in the 
day of judgment for this special thing— the idle expression;’ the plural 
ddyou denotes the various points in the defence. In this view yap 
introduces the reason for dmoddcovow Adyov. Acquittal or condemna- 
tion shall be the result (éx) of each man’s defence, é« rod oréuaréds 
gov Kpw& oe movnpe dove, Luke xix. 22. Cp, too the description of 
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the actual scene of judgment, Matt. xxv. 34—45. For the change 
from the generic dv@pwiro. to the specializing 2nd person sing. in v. 37 
see ch, vii. 7, 8. 

The above interpretation harmonises better with facts, for Zpya as 
well as pywara will come into account on the last day. 


38—42. Tur PHARISEES ASK FOR A SIGN, 


St Luke xi. 16, 29—32. St Luke omits, or at least does not state 
explicitly, the special application of the sign given in v. 40, to under- 
stand which required a knowledge of the Jewish prophets which 
would be lacking to St Luke’s readers. 


38. OéAopev ard God onpetiov lSetv. This is the second expedient 
taken by the Pharisees after their resolution to destroy Jesus. 


39. po.xadls, estranged from God; a figure often used by the 
Prophets to express the defection of Israel from Jehovah, Cp. ch. 
xvi. 4 and Is. i, 21, ms éyévero répyn mods mor? Liay mArjpys xpl- 
cews; and Is. lyii. 3. 

40. Jonah is a sign (1) as affording a type of the Resurrection, 
(2) as a preacher of righteousness to a people who needed repentance 
as this generation needs it. 


év Ty KowAla Tov KyTovs. The A.V. introduces a needless difficulty 
by translating xyrovs, ‘whale.’ xfros (probably from a root meaning 
‘cleft,’ so ‘hollow,’ &c., perhaps connected with squatus, ‘a shark’) 
means & ‘sea monster:’ deAgivas Te k’vas Te Kal elrore petfov edyrat | 
kyntos. Od, xii. 97. 

The O.T. rendering is more accurate, ‘the fish’s belly’ (Jonah ii. 1), 
‘a great fish,’ (Jonah i. 17), It is scarcely needful to note that there 
are no whales in the Mediterranean, 


41. dvacricovrat k.t.A., ‘Shall stand up in the judgment, (i.e, in 
the day of judgment) beside. When on the day of judgment the Nine- 
vites stand side by side with the men of that generation, they will by 
their penitence condemn the impenitent Jews. 


els TO Krpvypa. Cp. els duarayas dyyédwy, Acts vii. 53. In both 
instances e/s appears to be equivalent to év. The two prepositions 
were originally identical in form and meaning -evs. In proof of this 
cp. dewey év xowbredov vdaos Oecd. Pind. Pyth. v. 37. In later 
Greek the two forms are interchanged: 6 dv eis Tov KOA\TOY TOO TaTpos, 
John i. 18. & avrd Aovoyn eis oxdgdnv, Epict. m1. 22, 71. On the 
other hand, év for eis, as éreorpéWar ameie?s év ppovnce dikalwy, Luke 
1.17. dedOeciv év Badavelw, Epict. t. 11, 32. See Donaldson’s Greek 
Grammar, p. 510. Clyde’s Greek Syntax, § 83, obs. 4. 

42. BaolAiooa vorov. ‘The Queen of the South.’ So correctly 
and not a queen of the South as some translate. The absence of the 
definite article in the original is due to the influence of the Hebrew 
idiom. For an account of the queen of Sheba or Southern Arabia, see 
1 Kings x. 1. 

Bactktooa. This form is found in all the late authors for the 
classical Bastkera, See Lob, Phryn. 96. 
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43—45. A Ficure To ILLUSTRATE THE SURPASSING WICKEDNESS OF 
THE DAY. 


Luke xi. 24—26, where the connection is different. St Luke, as 
usual, omits the direct application to Israel. 

This short parable explains the supreme wickedness of the present 
generation. And herein lies the connection. The Jews of former 
times were like a man possessed by a single demon, the Jews of the 
day are like a man possessed by many demons. And this is in 
accordance with a moral law. If the expulsion of sin be not followed 
by real amendment of life, and perseverance in righteousness, a more 
awful condition of sinfulness will result. See note v. 45. 


43. 8 ‘but,’ introducing the explanation of the facts stated. 
The connection is obscured in A.V. by the omission of the particle. 


dviSpev torwv. The waterless desert uninhabited by man was 
regarded by the Jews as the especial abode of evil spirits. 


44. oyxoddfovra. Properly ‘at leisure.’ There must be no lei- 
sure in the Christian life; to have cast out a sin does not make a 
man safe from sin. Christians are of cw(duevor not of cecwopévor. 


45. oltws totrar kal tH yeved Tavry. Israel had cast forth the 
demon of idolatry—the sin of its earlier history, but worse demons 
had entered in—the more insidious and dangerous sins of hypocrisy 
and hardness of heart. 


46—50. Jrsus Is souvent By His Morner ann Bretruren. Tue 
TRUE MorHEerR AND BRETHREN OF JESUS. 


Mark iii. 31—35; Luke viii. 19—21. 


The account is given with very slight variation by the three Synop- 
tists. But see Mark ili. 21 and 30, 31, where a motive is suggested— 
‘When his friends heard of it, they went out to lay hold on Him: for 
they said, He is beside Himself’ (v. 21). It would seem that the 
Pharisees, on the pretext that Jesus had a demon, had persuaded His 
friends to secure Him, This was another device to destroy Jesus, 
see vv. 14 and 38. 


47. ot ddehdpol cov. It is a point of controversy whether these 
were (1) the own brothers of Jesus, sons of Joseph and Mary, or (2) 
sons of Joseph by a former marriage, or (3) cousins, sons of a sister 
of Mary. 

The names of the ‘brethren’ are given ch. xiii. 55, where see note. 

It may be observed in regard to this question that the nearer the 
relationship of the ade\pol to Jesus is held to be, the more gracious 
are the words of Christ, and the nearer the spiritual kinship which is 
compared to the human brotherhood. 


49. Sod 7 prtnp pov Kal of dSeAdol pov. The new life subverts 
the old relationships. By the spiritual birth new ties of kindred are 
established, 
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50. dotis yap dv mwoujoy «.t.A, ‘These which hear the word of 
God and do it’ (Luke viii. 21). 


Tov év ovpavots. The addition is important. ‘Not those who do 
the will of my earthly father, but those who do the will of my hea- 
venly Father are brethren.’ The essence of sonship is obedience, 
and obedience to God constitutes brotherhood to Jesus who came to 
do 7d 0é\nua TOD wéuWavros. John vi. 38. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


2. mdotoy, for 7d m\otov. Here there is no mention of the particu- 
lar boat used by Christ and his disciples. 

15. tdoopot, for ldcowua. The latter reading is due to the in- 
fluence of grammatical uniformity, or an ttacism, confusion of vowels 
that have a similar sound. 

18. oe(pavtos, for crelpovros. 24. omelpavrifor oretpovrr. The 
first change is less well supported than the second, but the tendency 
to assimilate in the first case to 6 orelpwy (v. 3) would be greater. 

25. eéméoreipev for éorepev. The simple verb has large MS. sup- 
port, but there would be great probability of losing the preposition in 
transcribing, and very little of its insertion if not in original text. 
For effect on sense see note infra. 

35. The insertion of ‘Heafov before rod rpopjrov, a mistaken gloss, 
has very slender authority, & being the only uncial that contains the 
reading. 

40. There is strong support for xalerac instead of xaraxalera 
which may have been influenced by v. 30. 

48. ayyn for dyyeta, on good authority. dyyeta an explanation of 
the rarer form dyyx. 

51. Aéyee atrots o “Incods. Omitted in the oldest uncials § BD, 
appears in C and with the later uncials. ‘The harshness of the con- 
struction without these words goes to prove a later insertion. 

52. tH Paotrela has the best authority and is the more difficult 
reading. els rjv Baow\elay was probably a marginal note. 





1—9. Jesus TEACHES IN ParasLes. THE PARABLE oF 
THE SOWER. 


Mark iv. 1—9; Luke viii. 4—9. 
1. éka@yro. The usual position of a Jewish teacher, 


Tapa THVv Odidaccay. At the N. end of the Lake of Gennesaret 
there are small creeks or inlets ‘ where the ship could ride in safety 
only a few feet from the shore, and where the multitudes seated on 
both sides and before the boat could listen without distraction or 
fatigue. As if on purpose to furnish seats, the shore on both sides of 
these narrow inlets is piled up with smooth boulders of basalt.’ 
Thomson, Land and Book, p. 356, 
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2, els mdotov. See crit. notes, and compare such expressions as 
épxovrat els olkov, Mark iii. 19. 


8. éy mapaBodats. Up to this time Jesus had preached repentance, 
proclaiming the kingdom, and setting forth the laws of it in direct 
terms. He now indicates by parables the reception, growth, charac- 
teristics, and future of the kingdom. The reason for this manner of 
teaching is given below, vv. 10—15. 

mapaBoAr, from rapaSddXeuw, ‘to put side by side,’ ‘compare’ (Hebr. 
mashal)=‘a likeness’ or ‘comparison.’ The meaning of the Hebrew 
word extends to proverbial sayings: 1 Sam. x. 12; Prov. i.1, and to 
poetical narration, Ps. lxxviii. 2 (see Dean Perowne’s note). Parables 
differ from fables in being pictures of possible occurrences—frequently 
of actual daily occurrences,—and in teaching religious truths rather 
than moral truths. See below v. 10 and v. 33. 


4. d@ptv...ddda 8é. For this use of the relative as a demonstrative 
cp. dv wey edecpay by 6¢ amwéxrewar, ch. xxi. 35. ovs pev éféBarov Tav 
mwodttay ovs 6¢ dréopatay (Dem.); and for ddda 6é, following a pév, 
ep. of wev...dddor 6é...érepor 52, ch. xvi. 14; Winer, p. 130. os 7 6 like 
6 7 TO Was originally demonstrative, but the relative and the article are 
traced to independent originals. Clyde’s Greek Syntax, § 30. (Ed. 5.) 

Tapa THY Oddy, i.e. along the narrow footpath dividing one field 
from another. 


5. td tmerpsdy. Places where the underlying rock was barely 
covered with earth. The hot sun striking on the thin soil and warm- 
ing the rock beneath would cause the corn to spring up rapidly and 
then as swiftly to wither. 


7. atdxavOat. Virgil mentions among the ‘plagues’ of the wheat, 


‘Ut mala culmos 
Esset robigo segnisque horreret in arvis 
Carduus.’ Georg. 1. 150—153. 


8. § pev exatdév, «.7.A. Thomson, Land and Book, p. 83, ascribes 
the different kinds of fertility to different kinds of grain; ‘barley yields 
more than wheat, and white maize sown in the neighbourhood, often 
yields several hundred fold.’ It is however better to refer the dif- 
ference of yield to differences in particular parts of the good soil. The 
highest in the kingdom of God differ in receptivity and fruitfulness. 
As to the fact, ef. Strabo, xv. p. 1063 ¢.: modXvotros 5 dyav este worTe 
éxatovtdxouv 5 duadod Kal kpiOnv Kal mupdv éxtpépev tore & 61€ Kal 
duakoovovraxour. 


10—17. Tur Reason wHY JESUS TEACHES IN PARABLES. 
Mark iv. 10—12; Luke viii. 10. 


10. év rapaBodais. The parable is suited (1) to the uninstructed, 
as being attractive in form and as revealing spiritual truth exactly in 
proportion to the capacity of the hearer; and (2) to the divinely wise 
as wrapping up a secret which he can penetrate by his spiritual in- 
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sight. In this it resembles the Platonic myth; it was the form in 
which many philosophers clothed their deepest thoughts, (3) It ful- 
fils the condition of all true knowledge. He alone who seeks finds. 
In relation to Nature, Art, God Himself, it may be said the dull ‘see- 
ing see not.’ The commonest and most obvious things hide the 
greatest truths. (4) The divine Wisdom has been justified in re- 
spect to this mode of teaching. The parables have struck deep into 
the thought and language of men (not of Christians only), as no other 
teaching could have done; in proof of which it is sufficient to name 
such words and expressions as ‘talents,’ ‘dispensation,’ ‘leaven,’ 
‘prodigal son,’ ‘light under a bushel,’ ‘ building on sand.’ 


11. rdpvorripia THs Bactdelas Tdv odpavay. Secrets known only 
to the initiated—the inner teaching of the gospel. St Paul regards as 
‘mysteries,’ the spread of the gospel to the Gentiles, Eph. iii. 3. 4, 9; 
the doctrine of the resurrection, 1 Cor. xv. 51, the conversion of the 
Jews, Rom. xi. 25; the relation of Christ to His Church; Eph. 
v. 32. 


To the Greek, pvorijpia would recall the associations of Eleusis and 
Samothrace, and so necessarily bring a part of the mystic thought 
into Christianity; only, however, to contrast the true Christian 
mysticism, which is open to all (viv 5¢ épavepwOy Tots dylos abrod, 
Col. i. 27), with the secresy and exclusiveness of the pagan mysteries. 
Bp. Lightfoot on Col. i. 21—28. The derivation is from pJew, ‘to 
close the lips.’ The initiated are called peuvnuévor or rédetor (fully 
instructed); the use of the latter word may be applied to the same 
conception in 1 Cor. ii. 6, copiay Nadoduev év Tots Teheiors...eob copiav 
év pusrnply Kexpunuévny. See also Phil. iii. 15; Hebr, v. 14, 


12, Cp. ch. xxv. 29. 


13. Std rovro...ét.. Jesus teaches in parables, because, as it is, 
the people do not understand, &c., i.e. (1) either He teaches them in 
the simplest and most attractive form so as by degrees to lead them 
on to deeper knowledge, or (2) He teaches in parables because it is 
not fitting that divine truths should be at once patent to the unre- 
flective and indifferent multitude. 


-In the parallel passages a final clause takes the place of the causal 
sentence: Mark iv. 11, éxelvors dé rots €&w év mapaBodals Ta wdvTa yiverat 
va Bdémovtes Bérwow k.t.X. Luke viii. 10, rots 6¢ Novrots év mapafo- 
Nas va BA€rovres BA<twow k.7.X. The final particle a denotes in- 
tention or aim. But in regard to God’s dealing, all results are intended 
results, and the usual distinction between consecutive and final 
clauses is lost. The result of teaching by parables was that the care- 
less and indifferent did not understand, it was the intention of God; 
in other words it is a spiritual law that those only who have mloris 
shall learn. The form and thought of the original Hebrew corre- 
sponds with this view. 


14, Is. vi. 9,10. The words form part of the mission of Isaiah. 
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15. éraxtvby 4 Kapdia. The heart, regarded by the ancients 
as the seat of intelligence, has become gross or fat, and so closed 
against the perception of spiritual truth. 


pymore 8wowv...idoopor. Wor the sequence of the subjunctive and 
future indicative co-ordinately after a final particle, ep. Rev. xxii. 14, 
paxdptot of mdtvovres Tas oToAds adray, wa tora 7 ekovola abrav...Kai 
elcéhOwaw. For the future, among other passages, cp. Gal. ii. 4, 
where the best editors read Wa tuds karadovkwoovery. See Winer, p. 
361. In the classics the future indicative in pure final clauses is found 
after dws and 8ppa, never after va or ws, and very seldom after the 
simple «7. Goodwin’s Moods and Tenses, p. 68. Elmsley, however 
(Kur. Bacch., p. 164) does not admit the exception of va. See Winer, 
loc. cit. above. In the N.T. grws occurs with the future, Matt. ch. 
xxvi. 59, and, on good MS. authority, Rom. iii. 4. As distinguished 
from the subjunctive in such instances the future indicative implies 
a more permanent condition. 


16. tpav 8% pakdpror of obPadpol. The disciples have discernment 
to understand the explanation which would be thrown away on the 
unistructed multitude. 


1gs—23. THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER IS EXPLAINED. 
Mark iv, 14—20; Luke viii. 11—15. 


19. On some the word of God makes no impression, as we say; 
some hearts are quite unsusceptible of good. 


TavTOS dkovovTos. Si quis audit, quisquis est, for the classical 
édy tis dkovoy. mas here follows the usage of Hebr. kol, ‘all,’ or 
‘any.’ See note ch. xxiv. 22. 


20, 21. ev0ds...ed0is, The unstable and volatile nature ig as quick 
to be attracted by the gospel at first, as it is to abandon it afterwards 
when the trial comes. 


6 St omapes. ‘He that was sown.’ The man is compared to the 
seed. Comp. the more definite expression in Luke viii. 14, ro dé eis 
Tas adxavOas meaov ovTol elow of axovcavres. For a defence of the A.V. 
‘He that receiveth the seed’ (omapels being taken in the sense of rijy 
orepouevyy Atyurrov), see M°Clellan, New Testament, &c., ad loc. 


21. yevopévns St OAtbews 7 Siwypod. Jesus forecasts the persecu- 
tion of Christians, and the time when ‘ the love of many shall wax 
cold,’ ch. xxiv. 12. 


ocxavdarlfterar. ‘Falls,’ is ensnared by attempting to avoid persecu- 
tion. See note, ch. v. 29. 


22.  pépipva tov aldvos Kal  amdrn rod wAovrov. St Mark 
adds ai mepi ra Aourd émifuutar, St Luke *dovay rod Blov. These 
things destroy the ‘singleness’ of the Christian life. Compare with 
this the threefold employment of the world as described by Christ, 
at the time of the Flood, at the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and at the coming of the Son of man. (Luke xvii. 26—30.) 
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péptva, ‘absorbing care,’ from a root that connects it with uepun- 
plew, udprus, memoria, mora. 


23. The word will be more fruitful in some hearts than in others. 
Even the Apostles exemplified this. The triple division in their 
number seems to point to differences of gifts and spiritual fruit- 
fulness. 


24—30. Tur Pararie or THE Tares. Confined to St Matthew. 


24. mapé8yxev here and v. 31 only in this sense. Elsewhere of 
‘setting meat before a guest’—the usual Homeric use of the word— 
Mark vi. 41, viii. 6, 7; Luke xi. 6. Of committing a charge to a per- 
son, Luke xii. 48; 2 Tim. ii. 2. In mid. voice, of ‘ proving’ by com- 
parison, Acts xvii. 3. Here the word might be taken in a similar 
sense ‘made a similitude,’ rapaSodxv regarded as cognate. 


orefpaytt, not ‘which sowed,’ A.V. but when he sowed. 


25. ev 8 7H KabeiServ tos dvOpwovs, i.e. during the night. 
The expression is not introduced into the Lord’s explanation of the 
parable. 


ereoreipev (ifdvia. Travellers mention similar instances of spite- 
ful conduct in the East, and elsewhere, in modern times. él gives 
the force of an after sowing or sowing over the good seed. 


{ifavia. Probably the English ‘darnel;’ Latin, loliwm; in the 
earlier stages of its growth this weed very closely resembles wheat, 
indeed can scarcely be distinguished from it. This resemblance gives 
an obvious point to the parable. The good and the evil are often 
indistinguishable in the visible church. The Day of Judgment will 
separate. Men have tried in every age to make the separation before- 
hand, but have failed. For proof of this read the history of the 
Essenes or the Donatists. The Lollards—as the followers of Wyck- 
liffe were called—were sometimes by a play on the word lolium iden- 
tified by their opponents with the tares of this parable. A friend 
suggests the reflection: ‘How strange it was that the very men who 
applied the word ‘‘Lollard” from this parable, acted in direct oppo- 
sition to the great lesson which it taught, by being persecutors,’ 


The parable of the Tares has a sequence in thought on the parable 
of the Sower. The latter shows that the kingdom of God will not be 
coextensive with the world; all men have not sufficient faith to re- 
ceive the word. This indicates that the kingdom of God—the true 
Church—is not coextensive with the visible Church. Some who seem 
to be subjects of the Kingdom are not really subjects. 


26. ébavy, ‘was manifest,’ when the good corn made fruit: before 
that they were indistinguishable. 


1go ST MATTHEW. jXII. 31— 


31—33. (1) Tuer Panaste or THE Mustrarp Seep. (2) Tue 
PaRaBLE OF THE LEAVEN WHICH LEAVENED THE Mra, 
(1) Mark iv. 30—32. (1) and (2) Luke xiii. 18—21. 

The ‘mystery’ or secret of the future contained in these two para- 
bles has reference to the growth of the Church; the first regards the 
growth in its external aspect, the second in its inner working. 

The power that plants possess of absorbing within themselves, and 
assimilating the various elements of the soil in which they are 
planted, and the surrounding gases—not by one channel but by 
many—the conditions too under which this is done—the need of 
water, of the breath of heaven and of sunlight—find a close parallel 
in the history and influence of the Church of Christ. It is an 
instance where the thought of the illustration is deepened by fresh 
knowledge. 


31. dv AaBav dvOpwmoes torepev. drav orapy, St Mark, who thus 
does not name an agent, the planter of the seed. 

év TO Gyp@ adtod. els kfrov éavrod (Luke), ‘his own garden,’ with 
special reference to the land of Israel. 


32. pikpdtepov TavtTav Tav omeppatwv. Not absolutely the least, 
but least in proportion to the plant that springs from the seed. 
Moreover the mustard seed was used proverbially of anything exces- 
sively minute. 


katackyvoi év Tots KAddots adtov, i.e. settle for the purpose of 
rest or shelter or to eat the seeds, of which goldfinches and linnets 
are very fond. (Tristram, Nat. Hist. of Bible, p. 473.) Kkarackn- 
vow. literally, dwell in tents. If we think of the leafy huts 
constructed for the feast of tabernacles the propriety of the word 
will be seen. The mustard plant does not grow to a very great 
height, so that St Luke’s expression éyévero els dévdpov [uéya] must 
not be pressed. Dr Thomson (Land and Book) mentions as an 
exceptional instance that he found it on the plain of Akkar as 
tall as a horse and its rider. 


Kkatackynvoiv. For the infinitive termination see Winer, p. 92. 
Cp. the contraction xpvode.=xpveo, though in infin, generally xpuodeu 
=xpvootv, also the Pindaric forms éyoow for éxovow, &e, didou for 
di6ov. (Donaldson’s Pindar, de Stilo Pindari, p. liv) and the Thessa- 
lian genitive form is -o« for -ov (Papillon, Compar. Phil. 112 note). 


33. {uipy. Except in this one parable, leaven is used of the 
working of evil; ep. pixpa {up ddov 7d Pipapya fuuot, Gal. v. 9; 1 Cor. 
v. 6; and éxxadpate oby tiv wadalay (bunv, 1 Cor. v. 7. So, too, in 
the Rabbinical writings. This thought probably arose from the pro- 
hibition of leaven during the paschal season. But the secrecy and 
the all-pervading character of leaven aptly symbolize the growth of 
Christianity, (1) as a society penetrating everywhere by a subtle and 
mysterious operation until in this light—as a secret brotherhood—it 
appeared dangerous to the Roman empire; (2) as an influence unfelt 
at first growing up within the human soul, 
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Sir Bartle Frere on Indian Missions, p. 9; speaking of the gradual 
change wrought by Christianity in India, says, in regard to religious 
innovations in general: ‘They are always subtle in operation, and 
generally little noticeable at the outset in comparison with the power 
of their ultimate operation.’ 


odta tpia, ‘three seahs.’ In Gen. xviil. 6, Abraham bids Sarah 
‘make ready three ‘‘seahs” of fine meal, knead it and make cakes 
upon the hearth,’ 


34. é wapaPodais. In reference to the teaching by parables it may 
be remarked, (1) that the variety in the subject-matter not only gives 
great vivacity and fulness to the instruction, but the several illus- 
trations would interest specially particular classes and persons—the 
fisherman on the lake, the farmer and the merchant would each in 
turn find his own pursuit furnishing a figure for divine things, even 
the poor woman standing on the outskirts of the crowd learns that 
her daily task is fruitful in spiritual lessons. (2) As descriptive of 
the kingdom of heaven they set it forth us incapable of definition, as 
presenting many aspects, as suggested by a variety of external things, 
though not itself external. (3) For the general effect on the imagi- 
nation and for variety comp. the series of images by which Homer 
describes the march of the Achean host. Jl. 1. 455—484. 


35. Stas mAnpwby, For the meaning of this formula cp. note, 
ch. 1. 22, 

Sid ToD mpodytov, Asaph, the author of Ps. Ixxviii, from which 
this quotation is taken. He is called ‘Asaph the seer,’ 2 Chron. 
xxix. 30. 

The quotation does not agree verbally with the LXX. where the 
last clause is p0¢yfouae tpoBAnwata am’ apxijs. It is a direct transla- 
tion of the Hebrew. The psalm which follows these words is a review 
of the history of Israel from the Exodus to the reign of David. This 
indicates the somewhat wide sense given to ‘parables’ and ‘dark 
sayings.’ Here the mashal, mapaBody, or ‘comparison,’ implies the 
teachings of history. Though possibly the term may apply only to 
the antithetical form of Hebrew poetry. See Dean Perowne ad loc. 


“ épevyer8ar. Tonic form for Attic épyyydvw, cp. rvyxdyw for revxw, 
NavOdvw for AjAw. Cp. épevyero olvoBapeiwy, Od. 1x. 374.  (Kipara) 
epevryerat nrepovde, Od, v. 438. The word is similarly used in Pindar 
and Theocritus, and in the LXX. of lions roaring, Hos. xi. 11; Amos 
iii. 4, 8; of water bursting forth, Lev. xi. 10, and in Ps, xviii. 2 figu- 
ratively qucpa 7H tuépa epevyerat paua. Here only in the softened 
sense of ‘speaking;’ such softening of coarse and strong meanings is 
characteristic of Alexandrine Greek, ep. oxvAdew. 


kataBodn, foundation, beginning. So used by Pindar and Polyb. 
éx xataBodys Kkarnyopeiv, Polyb, xxv1. 1, 9. KkaraBodny éroteiro Kal 
Oeuédcov vreBdddeTO Todvxpoviov Tupavvidos, x11. 6, 2. Cp. wh wadhw 
Geuédov KaraBadrdueve peravoias amd vexpwv épywv. Heb, vi. 1. 


1g2 ST’ MATTHEW. [XITL. 39— 


36—43. xpLANATION oF THE PARABLE oF THE Tangs, in St 
Matthew only. 


39. ovvré\ca. In classical Greek ‘a joint subscription, or association 
for paying state dues,’ &c. later the ‘completion’ of a scheme opposed 
to dpx7 or émiBorn, cp. cuvrédecav émBetvac Tots Epyors, Polyb. xr. 33, 7. 


cuvrédeta atavos. ‘Completion of the Aion,’ the expression is 
confined to this Gospel; see below, vv. 40 and 49 and ch. xxiv. 3, but 
compare Hebr. ix. 26, éml cuvredela Tay aldvuv, ‘at the completion of 
the Mons,’ and 1 Cor. x. 11, 74 T&A Tév alwvwr, the ends or the final 
result of the ASons. In the two last passages the ‘ dons’ are the 
suecessive periods previous to the advent of Christ, the ‘ Mion’ of the 
text is the period introduced by Christ, which will not be completed 
till his second Advent. 


41. wdvta ta oxdvSarta, Everything that ensnares or tempts 
men to destruction; see ch, v. 29. 


42. 6 Krav0pds kal 6 Bpvypss Tov dSévtav. For the force of the 
article see ch. viii. 12. ‘The grinding of the teeth and the uttering 
of piercing shrieks give relief in an agony of pain.’ Darwin, Expres- 
sion of the Emotions, p. 177. 


43. tére of Slkator «.t.A. Op. Dan. xii. 3, ‘Then they that be 
wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament.’ 


44. Tur ParasLe or THE Hip Treasure, in this Gospel only. 


In ancient times, and in an unsettled country like Palestine, where 
there were no banks, in the modern sense, it was a common practice 
to conceal treasures in the ground. Even at this day the Arabs are 
keenly alive to the chance of finding such buried stores. The dis- 
honesty of the purchaser must be excluded from the thought of the 
parable. The unexpected discovery, the consequent excitement and 
joy, and the eagerness to buy at any sacrifice, are the points to be 
observed in the interpretation. 


eipov. Here the kingdom of heaven presents itself unexpectedly, 
‘Christ is found of one who sought Him not.’ The woman of Sama- 
ria, the jailer at Philippi, the centurion by the Cross are instances, 


mode wavra Soa te. This is the renunciation which is always 
needed for the winning of the kingdom, cp. ch. x. 38. Thus Paul 
gaye up position, Matthew wealth, Barnabas lands. 


dyopdter tov dypév éxetvov. Puts himself in a position to attain 
the kingdom. 


45, 46. Tue Parasie or THe Peary or Great Price, in St Mat- 
thew only. 


Here the story is of one who succeeds in getting what he strives to 
obtain. The Jewish or the Greek ‘seekers after God,’ possessing 
many pearls, but still dissatisfied, sought others yet more choice, and 
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finding one, true to the simplicity in Christ, renounce all for that; 
the one his legalism, the other his philosophy. Nathaniel, Apollos, 
Timotheus, Justin Martyr are amongst those who thus sought and 
found. 


46. wémpaxev, ‘sells at once.’ The perfect marks the quickness of 
the transaction, ep. Dem, Phil. 1. 19, 6e55yAa, ‘instantly determined 
upon.” Soph. Aj. 275, viv & ws nie xamémvevoe THs vicou, | Keivds Te 
hvay Tas EXprarac kaxy, and 479, 7} Kad@s TeOyyKévat, ‘or at once nobly 
die.’ See Jebb on both passages, 71d wh éurodav avavraywvriorw evvola 
reriunrat, (Thue. 11, 45) ‘is at once held in honour,’ Donaldson, Greek 
Ganmar, p. 409, (cc.) 


47—50. Tue Paranre or THE Net, in St Matthew only, 


7. ooayryvyn. <A drag-net or seine (the English word comes from 
the Greek through sagena of the Vulgate). One end of the scine is 
held on the shore, the other is hauled off by a boat and then returned 
to the land. In this way a large number of fishes of all kinds is 
enclosed. Seine-fishing is still practised on the coasts of Devonshire 
and Cornwall. 

The teaching of this parable partly coincides with that of the para- 
ble of the Tares (vv. 24—30). In both are exhibited the mixture of 
good and evil in the visible Church, and the final separation of 
them. But here the thought is specially directed to the ingathering 
of the Church. The ministers of Christ will of necessity draw con- 
verts of diverse character, good and evil, and actuated by different 
motives. From the parable of the tares we learn not to reject any 
from within the Church, in the hope of expelling the element of evil. 
It is a parable of the settled Church. This is a missionary parable. 
It teaches that as a matter of history or of fact, no barrier or external 
test will serve to exclude the unworthy convert. 


50. els THY KapLvoy Tov mupds. The article has the same force as 
in 6 kAavOucs. The figure may be generally drawn from an oriental 
mode of punishment, or there may be special reference to Dan. iii. 6. 


51, 52. Tar Scrises or tHe Kinapom or Heaven. 


Bl. cuvijkare. otveois, ‘intelligent apprehension,’ is used spe- 
cially of spiritual intelligence, Col. i. 9. Cp. ch. xvi. 12, xvii. 13. 


52. paQnrevdels tH Baoidcla. The new law requires a new order 
of Scribes who shall be instructed in the kingdom of heaven—in- 
structed in its mysteries, its laws, its future—as the Jewish Scribes 
are instructed in the observances of the Mosaic law. 


Kawa Kal mada. (1) Just as the householder brings from his 
stores or treasury precious things which have been heir-looms for 
generations, as well as newly acquired treasures; the disciples fol- 
lowing their master’s example will exhibit the true teaching of the old 
law, and add thereto the new lessons of Christianity. (2) Another 
interpretation finds a reference to Jewish sacrificial usage by which 
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sometimes the newly-gathered fruit or corn, sometimes the produce of 
a former year furnished the offering. The wise householder was 
teady for all emergencies. So the Christian teacher will have an apt 
lesson on each occasion. 

As applied to the teaching of Christ Himself cava points to the 
fresh revelation, mada:c to the Law and the Prophets on which the 
new truths rested and from which they were evolved. Instances are, 
the extended and deeper meaning given to the decalogue, and to the 
law of forgiveness, &c., the fresh light thrown on prophecy and on 
Rabbinical sayings, the confirmation of the ancient dealings of God 
combined with the revelation of entirely new truths, as that of the 
resurrection,—of the Christian Church,—of the Sacraments,—of the 
extension of the Gospel to the Gentiles. 


53—58. Tur PrRopHET IN HIS OwN CoUNTRY 
Mark vi. 1—6; Luke iv. 16—30, 

In Mark the incident is placed between the eure of Jairus’ daughter 
and the mission of the Twelve; in Luke our Lord’s discourse in the 
synagogue is given at length. But many commentators hold with 
great probability that St Luke’s narrative refers to a different and 
earlier visit to Nazareth. 


53. petnpev. Only here and ch. xix. 1 in N.T. The seemingly 
intransitive use of aipew comes from the familiar phrase aipew orddov, 
‘to start an expedition,’ then, the object being omitted, as in many 
English nautical phrases, ‘to start.’ This use of the compound 
peratpe however does not appear to be classical. 


54. tiv watpiSa avrov. Nazareth and the neighbourhood. 


55. ovx ovTds éotiw 6 Tod TékTovos vids; In Mark vi. 3, 6 vids 
Maplas xai ddedpds “TaxwSov Kal "Iwortos xal “lovéa kal Lipwvos; No 
allusion being made to the father, as in the other synoptists, possibly 
Joseph was no longer living. For 6 réxroevos vids Mark has 6 réxtwr. 
As every Jew was taught a trade there would be no improbability in 
the carpenter’s son becoming a scribe. But it was known that Jesus 
had not had the ordinary education of a scribe. 


oi aSedol avtov. Probably the sons of Joseph and Mary. It is 
certain that no other view would ever have been propounded except 
for the assumption that the blessed Virgin remained eyer-virgin. 

Two theories have been mooted in support of this assumption. 
(1) The ‘brethren of the Lord’ were His cousins, being sons of Cleo- 
phas (or Alpheus), and Mary, a sister of the Virgin Mary. (2) They 
were sons of Joseph by a former marriage. 

Neither of these theories derives any support from the direct words 
of Scripture, and some facts tend to disprove either. The second 
theory is the least open to objection on the ground of language, and 
of the facts of the gospel. 

The brethren of the Lord were probably not in the number of the 
Twelve. This seems to be rendered nearly certain by St John’s 
assertion (vii. 5) ovdé yap of adeApol adrod éwicrevoy els aitdv, and 
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is strengthened by the way in which the brethren’s names are in- 
troduced, as though they were more familiar than Jesus to the 
men of Nazareth; it seems to be implied that they were still living 
there. 

James afterwards became president or bishop of the Church at 
Jerusalem: he presided at the first Council and pronounced the deci- 
sion: 60d éyo kplyw x.7.d. (Acts xv. 19). The authorship of the Epistle 
is generally ascribed to him. His manner of life and his death are 
described by Hegesippus (Eus. H. #. 11. 23, p. 58, 59, Bright’s ed.). 
Of Joses nothing further is known. Jude is most probably to be 
identified with the author of the Hpistle bearing his name. Tradi- 
tion has an interesting story concerning his two grandsons, who 
being arrested as descendants of the royal house and therefore pos- 
sible leaders of sedition, and brought before the Emperor Domitian, 
described their poverty, and shewed him their hands, rough and 
horny from personal toil, and so dispelled the idea of danger and 
regained their freedom (Hus. H. HF, 111. 21). Of Simeon tradition has 
nothing certain or trustworthy to report. 

For the many difficult and intricate questions involved in the con- 
troversy as to the ‘brethren of the Lord,’ see the various articles in 
Dict. of the Bible, and Bp. Lightfoot’s dissertation in his edition of 
the Ipistle to the Galatians. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


8. amébero, probably right (S B), for éero. 


6. yevertous yevomévots, for yeveciwy yevoudvwy. The dative has 
decisive authority. The gen. abs. a grammatical note, which has 
come into the text as the easier reading. 


14, 22, 25. The subject Incods omitted, insertion due to lectiona- 
ries or marginal note. 


19. tov xéptov. The plural rods ydprous (‘grassy places’) has 
the support of the late MSS.: the gen. sing. is the reading of NBC*, 


25, 26. The true reading émi ti Odn....éml THs Pad. reverses the 
textus receptus. The change of case after érl, and of the order of the 
participle, is suggestive: reper. éxi tHv Odd. ‘walking over the sea,’ 
émi TH Oar. wep. ‘upon the sea,’ (the wonder that first struck the dis- 
ciples,) ‘ walking,’ a secondary thought. 

30. itoxvpdv, omitted by Tischendorf on the evidence of N B* 33. 
Lachmann and Tregelles, who retain it, did not know of &. 





1—12. Herop ruz Trerrarcy puts To pratTa JoHN THE Baptist, 


Mark vi, 14—29, where the further conjectures as to the personality 
of Jesus are given, ‘Elias, a [or the] prophet, or as one of the pro- 
phets,’ and the whole account is narrated in the vivid dramatic man- 
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ner of St Mark. St Luke relates the cause of the imprisonment, iii, 
19, 20; the conjectures as to Jesus, ix. 7—9. 


1. é& ékelvw tO kaipo. During the missionary journey of the 
Twelve. See Mark loc. cit. 


“Hpodys. Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee and Perma. He was 
a son of Herod the Great, and Malthaké, a Samaritan, who was also 
the mother of Archelaus and Olympias. He was thus of Gentile 
origin, and his early associations were Gentile, for he was brought up 
at Rome with his brother Archelaus. He married first a daughter of 
Aretas, king of Arabia, and afterwards, while his first wife was still 
living, he married Herodias, wife of his half-brother Philip,—who 
was living in a private station, and must not be confused with Philip 
the tetrarch of Iturea, Cruel, scheming, irresolute, and wicked, he 
was a type of the worst of tyrants. He intrigued to have the title of 
tetrarch changed for the higher title of king; very much as Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy endeavoured to change his dukedom into a 
kingdom. In pursuance of this scheme Antipas went to Rome ‘to 
receive for himself a kingdom and return’ (Luke xix. 12). He was 
however foiled in this attempt by the arts of his nephew Agrippa, 
and was eventually banished to Lyons, being accused of confederacy 
with Sejanus, and of an intention to revolt. Herodias was his worst 
enemy: she advised the two most fatal errors of his reign: the exe- 
cution of John Baptist, which brought him into enmity with the 
Jews, and the attempt to gain the royal title, the result of which was 
his fall and banishment. But there is a touch of nobility in the 
determination she took to share her husband’s exile as she had shared 
his days of prosperity. For Herod’s design against our Lord, see 
Luke xiii. 81; and for the part which he took in the Passion, see 
Luke xxiii. 6—12. 


Tetpapxys. Literally, the ruler of a fourth part or district into 
which a province was divided, éxacra (#0vn) duedévtes els réooapas 
peploas TeTpapxiav éxdorny éxddecey (Strabo xir. p. 850). After- 
wards the name was extended to denote generally a petty king, 
‘(tetrarchia regnorum instar,’ Plin. H. N. v. 16) the ruler of a 
provincial district. Deiotarus, whose cause Cicero supported, was 
tetrarch of Galatia. He is called king by Appian, just as Herod 
Antipas is called king, v. 9, and Mark vi. 14. 

The relation of these principalities to the Roman Empire resem- 
bled that of the feudal dependencies to the Suzerain in medieval 
times, or that of the Indian native states to the British Crown—poli- 
tical independence and the liberty of raising troops, imposing taxes, 
maintaining courts of justice, only conditional on the payment of 
tribute into the imperial exchequer. 


2. avtos. Emphatic, ‘he himself,’ ‘in his own person.’ 


ryép8n dao Tav vexpav. <A proof that Herod did not hold the Sad- 
ducaan doctrine, that there is no resurrection. 


Sta tovro. In consequence of having risen from the dead he is 
thought to be possessed of larger powers. Alford remarks that this 
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incidentally confirms St John’s statement (ch. x. 41), that John 
wrought no miracle while living. 


ai Svvdpes. ‘7'he works of power’ of which Herod had heard. 
duvaues, miracles regarded as marks of divine power; as proofs or 
signs of the divine presence they are onueia, as exciting wonder they 
are tépara. The latter word is never used alone of miracles: this is 
not the side on which the Gospel dwells. Trench. Syn. of N. T. 
177 foll. 


évepyovowv. Not ‘shew themselves forth,’ A.V., but, ‘are active in 
him.’ The verb is frequent in Aristotle, the substantive évépyea is an 
important philosophical term in relation to divas. The same con- 
trast is suggested here. In Polybius évepyeiy is sometimes (1) transi- 
tive, as mdvta kata Sbvamw évepyelv, xviil. 14. 8. Sometimes (2) in- 
transitive, as T&y altiwy évepyotvTwy Kata Td cuvexés, iv. 40. 4. Both 
these uses are found in N.T. (1) 6 airéds Oeds 6 evepyav Ta mavTa év 
maow, 1 Cor, xii. 6. (2) Tod viv évepyotvros év Tots viols Tijs areOelas, 
Eph. ii. 2. 

3. év rq pvAaky. At Macherus, in Perea, on the eastern side of 
the Dead Sea, near the southern frontier of the tetrarchy. Here 
Antipas had a palace and a prison under one roof, as was common in 
the East. Cp. Nehemiah iii. 25, ‘The tower which lieth out from the 
king’s high house that was by the court of the prison.’ It was the 
ordinary arrangement in feudal castles. At Macherus, now M’khaur, 
remains of buildings are still visible. These are probably the ruins of 
the Baptist’s prison. Herod was living in this border fortress in order 
to prosecute the war with his offended father-in-law, Aretas. He was 
completely vanquished—a disaster popularly ascribed to his treatment 
of John the Baptist. 


4. eyev. Imperfect, ‘told him repeatedly.’ 


exe, ‘to marry’ her. éyew has this special force, 1 Cor. v. 1, 
Towatrn mopvela...woTe ywvaikd Twa Tov marpds exew. Ch, xxii. 28, 
mavres yap éoxov airjy. Xen, Cyrop. 1, Kuatapys émeuye mpos Kap- 
Bibonv rov rhy adehpiv Exovra. 

ovK teotly cou exe attyv. St Luke adds, iii. 19, that Herod was 
also reproved ‘iepl mavrwy wy émolnoev rovnpdv.’ ‘ Boldly to rebuke 
vice’ is fixed upon as the leading characteristic of the Baptist in the 
collect for St John the Baptist’s day. 


5. @&@y. From St Mark we learn that Herodias was eager to kill 
John, while Herod, partly from fear of his prisoner, partly from 
interest in him, refused to take away his life. St Mark’s narrative 
gives a picture of the inner court intrigues, and bears evidence of keen 
questioning of some eye-witness as to facts. Possibly some of Herod’s 
own household were secret adherents of John. 

éhoByOn Tov 6xAov. The same motive that held the tyrant’s hand, 
checked the arguments of the Pharisees, ch. xxi. 26. 

6. yeverlors yevopévors. Dative of time, ‘marking precisely time 
when’ (Clyde); ep. rots s¢8Bacw, ch. xii. 2, Winer, p, 274, Plural, 
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as usual in names of festivals, éyxalma, dfvpa, Mavadjvara, Saturnalia. 
Here 7a yevéo.a retains what must have been its original sense, ‘a 
birthday festival;’ but in classical Greek it meant a memorial feast 
in honour of the dead, celebrated on the anniversary of birth, and 
so distinguished from ra vexiicva, the feast observed on the anniver- 
sary of death. See Rawlinson’s note on Herod. rv. 26, The classical 
word for a birthday feast was ra yevé@\a, this in turn came through 
the process of Christian thought to mean a festival commemorative 
of a martyr’s death—his birth into the new life—émireretv ri rot 
paptuplov abrot nuépav yevéO\uov, Martyr. Polyc. 18, p. 1044.4. See 
Sophocles’ Lexicon on yevéOdos and yevéotos and Lob, Phryn. 104. 





aoxynoato. Some sort of pantomimic dance is meant, Horace 
notes as one of the signs of national decay that even highborn maidens 
learnt the voluptuous dances of the East, Hor. Od. m1. 6, 21, Herod 
would recall similar scenes at Rome. See note v. 1. 


y Svyaznp tHs “HpwSidd0s. Salome; she was afterwards mar- 
ried to her uncle Herod-Philip, the tetvarch, and on his death to 
Aristobulus, grandson of Herod the Great. 


8. mpoPiBacbeioa. ‘Impelled,’ ‘instigated;’ ep. Xen. Mem.1. 5. 
1, émickeadueba et Te mpovBiPate Néywr eis airhy Todde. 

myat = ‘a flat wooden trencher’ on which meat was served, dacrpds 
dé Kpetav mlvaxas mapéOnKev deipas, Hom. Od. 1.141, This appears to 
have been the meaning of the old English word ‘charger’ (A.V.), 
which is connected with cargo and with French charger, and signified 
originally that on which a load is placed, hence a dish, 


9. Avrnfeis, ‘though vexed;’ he still feared the popular ven- 
geance, and perhaps did not himself desire the death of John, see 
Mark vi. 20. 


6 Bacidevs.. A title which Antipas had in vain tried to acquire: it 
was probably addressed to him by his courtiers. 


Sid tovs sSpkovs. ‘Because of the vaths;’ he had sworn re- 
peatedly. 


11. qveyxev TH pHTpL aityAs. The revenge of Herodias recalls the 
story of Fulvia, who treated with great indignity the head of her mur- 
dered enemy Cicero, piercing the tongue once so eloquent against her, 
Both are instances of ‘ furens quid femina possit.’ The perpetration 
of the deed on the occasion of a birthday feast would heighten the 
atrocity of it in the eyes of the ancient world: it was an acknowledged 
rule, ‘ne die qua ipsi lumen accepissent aliis demerent,.’ 

The great Florentine and other mediwval painters have delighted 
to represent the contrasts suggested by this scene at Macherus. The 
palace and the prison—Greek refinement and the preacher’s sim- 
plicity—Oriental luxury and Oriental despotism side by side—the 
cause of the world and the cause of Christ. In all this the ‘irony’ 
of the Greek dramatists is present. The real strength is on the side 
that seems weakest. 


rt ei i i 
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12. pay To wrdpa Kal Worpay adtov. There is in this some proof 
of forbearance, if not of kindness, on Herod’s part. He did not perse- 
cute John’s disciples, or prevent them paying the last offices to their 
master. 

arapa. Lat. cadaver, in this sense rrdpua is followed by vexpod, or 
by genitive of person in classical period as, “Ereoxhéous 6¢ rr@pa IMo)v- 
velkous Te tov; Hur, Phoen. 1697. 


13—21. Jesus RETIRES To A Desert Puaczt, WHERE HE FEEDS 
Frvz Trousanp. 


Mark vi. 31—44; Luke ix. 10—17; John vi. 5—14. 


This is the only miracle narrated by all the Kvangelists. In St 
John it prepares the way for the memorable discourse on the ‘Bread 
of Life.’ St John also mentions, as a result of this miracle, the 
desire of the people ‘to take him by foree and make him a king.’ 
There is a question as to the locality of the miracle. St Luke says 
(ch. ix. 10) that Jesus ‘went aside privately into a desert place be- 
longing to a city called Bethsaida.’ St Mark (ch. vi. 45) describes the 
disciples as crossing to Bethsaida after the miracle. The general 
inference has been that there were two Bethsaidas ; Bethsaida Julias, 
near the mouth of the Jordan (where the miracle is usually said to 
have taken place), and another Bethsaida, mentioned in the parallel 
passage in St Mark and possibly John i, 44. But the Sinaitic MS. 
omits the words in italics from Luke, and at John vi. 23 reads, 
‘When, therefore, the boats came from Tiberias, which was nigh unto 
the place where they did eat bread.’ If these readings be accepted, 
the scene of the miracle must be placed near Tiberias; the Bethsaida 
of Mark, to which the disciples crossed, will be the well-known 
Bethsaida Julias, and the other supposed Bethsaida will disappear 
even from the researches of travellers. 


13. meq (65), ‘on foot,’ i.e. not by boat; ep. Acts xx. 13, ué\d\wy 
avros mefevely. 

15. dwias yevopévyns. In the Jewish division of the day there were 
two evenings. According to the most probable view the space of time 
called ‘between the evenings’ (Ex. xii. 6) was from the ninth to the 
twelfth hour (Jos. B. J. vi. 9. 3). Hence the first evening ended at 
3 o'clock, the second began at sunset. In this verse the first evening 
is meant, in v. 23 the second. 

The meaning of 7 wpa is not quite clear, perhaps the usual hour for 
the mid-day meal. 


16. vpets. Emphatic. 


17. ov« txopev «.t.A. St John more definitely; gorw wardaproy wde 
ds exec mévre dprous xpiOivovs, kal Sto dWdpia (vi. 9). Barley bread 
(dprovs xptOivous), for which the classical word is pata, was the food 
of the very poorest. It seems probable that the English word mass 
is traceable to pafa, a eucharistic significance having been given to 
this miracle from very early times. The dproc were a kind of biscuit, 
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thin and crisp cakes which could be broken, hence xAdcas, kAdopuara, 
see note, ch. vi. 30. Cp. Juy. v. 67, ‘quanto porrexit murmure 
panem | vix fractum. 


19. dvakAOjvat él tov xéprov. St John has jv 6 xdpros rodds év 
7@ 76ry. St Mark and St Luke mention that they sat in companies, 
ava é€xarov Kal dva mevrijxovra (Mark), ava revryjxovta (Luke); to this 
St Mark adds the picturesque touch, kai davérecavy mpacial mpacuat. 
(ch. vi. 40). St John notes the time of year: jv 62 éyyis 7d rdoxa 
éopty Twy Tovdalwy. 

wey. In Mark and Luke éd/dov: ‘continued to give,’ ‘kept 
giving.’ 

20. TO meptocevoy THY KacpaTaY. KacudTwy connected with 
k\acas, therefore not ‘fragments’ in the sense of crumbs of bread, 
but the ‘portions’ broken off for distribution. 


8WSexa kodivovs. The same word is used for baskets in the four 
accounts of this miracle, and also by onr Lord, when He refers to 
the miracle (ch. xvi. 9); whereas a different word (ovplées) is used in 
describing the feeding of four thousand and in the reference made to 
that event by our Lord (ch. xvi. 10). Juvenal describes a large pro- 
vision-basket of this kind, together with a bundle of hay, as being 
part of the equipment of the Jewish mendicants who thronged the 
grove of Egeria at Rome: ‘Judwis quorum cophinus feenumque su- 
pellex, 1, 14,’ ‘cophino fcenoque relicto | arcanam Judwa tremens 
mendicat in aurem,’ yr. 542. The motive for this custom was to 
avoid ceremonial impurity in eating or in resting at night. 


22—33. THE DisciPLES CROSS FROM THE SCENE OF THE MIRACLE TO 
BETHSAIDA. 


Mark vi. 45—52; John vi. 15—21. 


St Matthew alone narrates St Peter’s endeavour to walk on the 
sea. 


22. +d mdotoy, the ship or their ship. 
23. orilas 8 yevouévns. See v. 15. 


povos yy éxet. This is a simple but sublime thought:—the solitary 
watch on the lonely mountain, the communion in prayer with the 
Father throughout the beautiful Eastern night. 


24. Bacavitspevov. The expression is forcible, ‘tortured by the 
waves,’ writhing in throes of agony, as it were. These sudden storms 
are very characteristic of the Lake of Gennesaret. 


25. tetapty S€ pvdAakg, i.e. early in the morning. Cp. ‘Et jam 
quarta canit venturam buccina lucem,’ Propert. tv. 4. 63. At this 
time the Jews had adopted the Greek and Roman custom of four 
night watches. Formerly they divided the night into three watches, 
or rather according to Lightfoot (Hor. Heb.) the Romans and Jews 
alike recognised four watches, but with the Jews the fourth watch was 
regarded as morning, and was not included in the three watches of 
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‘deep night.’ The four watches are named (Mark xiii. 35) 1 Even 
(owé), 2 Midnight (uecovdxriov), 3 Cockcrowing (d\exropopwvrias), 4 Morn- 
ing (rpwi). St John states that they had rowed 25 or 30 furlongs. 


WAVev pds avrovs. Mark adds ‘He would have passed by them.’ 


éml tiv OdAacoay. ém with accus. of motion over a surface, cp. ém 
olvora mévrov opayv mwepav wetv (Homer). See critical notes, supra. 


26. dard Tov PdBov tkpagfav. Note the article, Not merely cried 
out from fear, but the fear which necessarily resulted from the appear- 
ance made them cry out. 


29. o 8é elev, €X0E. The boat was so near that the voice of Jesus 
could be heard even through the storm, though the wind was strong 
and the oarsmen labouring and perhaps calling out to one another. 
The hand of the Saviour was quite close to the sinking disciple. 


30. loyxvupdv. Predicate. 


Karamovtiterbar. Here and ch. xviii. 6 only in N.T. ‘to sink into 
the deep sea’ (iévros, the wide open sea, so the deep sea, connected 
with mdros and pons, ‘the watery way,’ (Curtius), but according to 
others with BévOo0s, BaOos). 


31. eis t{; Literal translation of the Hebr. lammah, ‘ with a view to 
what?’ =ivarl, see note ch. xxvii. 46. édfcracas, see ch. xxviii. 17. 


32. éxdmacev. Komatewv, properly to be weary or fatigued (kérTw, 
xorros), then to rest from weariness or suffering, used of a sick man 
Hipp. p. 1207, (so xémos, of the pain of disease, Soph. Phil. 880,) 
then figuratively of the wind or a flood, ep. Herod. vi. 191, where 
speaking of the storm at Artemisium he says that the Magi stopped 
the wind by charms, # d\Aws ws adds €0éXwy éxdrracev. 


33. @eov vids ef. A son of God. The higher revelation of the 
Son of the living God was not yet given. See ch, xvi. 16. 


34—36. JESUS CURES SICK FOLK IN THE LAND or GENNESARET. 


Mark vi. 53—56, where the stir of the neighbourhood and eager- 
ness of the people are vividly portrayed. 


34. Siamepdoavtes. Having crossed the bay from Tiberias to the 
neighbourhood of Capernaum. See map and note on vv, 13—21. 


eis Tevvyoapér. By this is meant the plain of Gennesaret, two 
miles and a half in length and about one mile in breadth. Modern 
travellers speak of ‘its charming bays and its fertile soil rich with 
the scourings of the basaltic hills.’ Josephus describes the district in 
glowing terms (B. J. 11. 10. 8). See Recovery of Jerusalem, p. 351. 

36. wapekddovy tva aywvrat. For iva in petitio obliqua for the 


classical dmws see note ch. i. 22, and Goodwin’s Greek Moods and 
Tenses, p. 78. 


The sequence of the subjunctive on a historical tense gives vivid- 
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ness to the narrative by retaining the mood originally used by the 
speaker. The usage is frequent in the classical period: éydépouv éx 
Tov olkiav rus wh KaTa Pos rpocPépwrra, Thue. 11. 3. Kai rept rovrwr 
éuvjoOnv iva ph rabra md0Onre. Dem, Olynth. m1. 30.10. See note, 
ch. xii. 14. 

Tov KpaowéSov. The hem of the garment had a certain sanctity 
attached to it. It was the distinguishing mark of the Jew: ep. 
Numbers xv. 38, 39, ‘that they add to the fringes of the borders 
(or corners) a thread of blue.’ At each corner of the robe there was 
a tassel; each tassel had a conspicuous blue thread symbolical of the 
heavenly origin of the Commandments. The other threads were 
white. 

dco. WWavTo SierwOyoav. Cp. the case of the woman with an 
issue of blood, ch. ix, 20—22. 


CHAPTER XV. 


5. «al omitted before ov py tip. on the most ancient authority. 

6. tov Adyov for tiv évTo\ny Of textus receptus; Tov vémov the read- 
ing of Tischendorf has the authority of S and C and some cursives, 
and would explain ry évrodjv. Tov éyov may have been introduced 
from Mark. 

8. The words éyylter wot...7@ crduare abrav kal, which fill up the 
quotation from the LXX., are omitted on the highest MS. authority. 

16. “Incots omitted and 30 rod Incod for avrod. 

22. txpatey rightly replaces the rarer form éxpa’yacev. 

25. mpooekdyer is probably right, though the evidence is evenly 
balanced between aor. and imperf. 

35, 36. The omission of kal before evyapistyjcas makes the struc- 
ture very harsh. It is the reading necessitated by the rules adopted 
for forming the present text. Tregelles omits the cai against Lach- 
mann and Tischendorf. If the former had seen N it can scarcely be 
doubted that he would have inserted the conjunction so necessary to 
the flow of the sentence. 

39. MayaSdy for Mayéa\a with the chief MSS. (8 B D) and versions; 
some ancient authorities have Mayeday. Most of the later uncials 
read Maydaka. 


1—20. Tue TruE RELIGIon AND THE Fatsr. A DiscoURSE TO THE 
PHARISEES, THE PEOPLE, AND THE DISCIPLES. 
Mark vii. 1—23. 

These twenty verses sum up the great controversy of the N.T., that 
between the religion of the letter and external observances and the 
religion of the heart, between what St Paul calls ‘the righteousness 
which is of the law and the righteousness which is of God by (or 
grounded upon) faith,’ Phil. iii, 9. 
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1. amd ‘Teporodtpov Papicaio: kal ypappareis. Probably a depu- 
tation from the Sanhedrin, such as was commissioned to question 
John the Baptist. Cp. John i. 19. 


2. mi\v wapddoocw tov mpeecButépwv. The elders, or presbyters, 
were the Jewish teachers, or scribes, such as Hillel and Shammai. 
The traditions were the rules or observances of the unwritten law, 
which they enjoined on their disciples. Many of these were frivolous; 
some actually subversive of God’s law; yet such was the estimation 
in which these ‘traditions’ were held that, according to one Rabbinical 
saying, ‘the words of the scribes are lovely, above the words of the 
law; for the words of the law are weighty and light but the words of 
the seribes are all weighty.’ 

3. Sia tiv mapdSooiv. ‘For the sake of your tradition;’ i.e. in 
order that ye may establish it: va tiv wapddoow buoy typjonte, Mark 
vil. 9. 


> 


4. 6 ydp Ocds éverciharo, answering to ri)y évrodjy Tod Oeod, as in 
v. 5, twets Aéyere refers back to bia ryv wapddoow vudy. St Mark has 
Mwvojs yap elev (vii. 10), an instructive variation. 


6 kako\oyav. Asa classical word kaxoNoyely or kax&s Aéyew— the 
preferable form (Lob, Phryn. 200), means to ‘abuse,’ ‘revile;’ so in 
LXX. Geovds od kaxoXoyjees, Ex. xxii. 28. In many passages the He- 
brew word represented here by kxaxodoyety is translated by driudfew 
and means ‘to treat with disrespect,’ ‘to despise.’ In one form, how- 
ever, of the Hebr. verb the meaning is ‘to curse,’ but the first sense 
is to be preferred here: ‘whoever makes light of their claims to sup- 
port,’ &e. See Guillemard, Hebraisms in N. T., ad loc. 


5. S8apoy 6 édy «.7.A. ‘Let that by whatsoever thou mayest be 
profited by me (i.e. the sum which might have gone to your support) 
be a ‘ gift’ (kopBav, Mark), or devoted to sacred purposes.’ 

The scribes held that these words, even when pronounced in spite 
and anger against parents who needed succour, excused the son from 
his natural duty, indeed bound him not to perform it; and, on the 
other hand, did not oblige him really to devote the sum to the service 
of God or of the temple. 


“ov pt] Tusyoe. The omission of xal before these words (see critical 
notes) obviates the need of the awkward ellipse supplied in A.V. by 
the words ‘he shall be free,’ and throws out with far more force and 
clearness the contrast between the évrod7 Tod Oeod and the rapadoors 
Tav mpecButépwy. God’s command was, ‘honour thy father and thy 
mother;’ ye say (in certain cases), ‘a man shall not honour his father 
and mother.’ 


ov ji with future indicative or with subjunctive, is an emphatic 
denial. See note, ch. x. 42. 


7. Kahos expopytrevoey, A common Jewish formula in quoting a 
saying of the prophets. 
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8, 9. Isaiah xxix. 13. The quotation nearly follows the LXX, 
The Hebrew has nothing answering to warny dé céBovral pe. 


9, évtdApata dvOpdmewv. ‘Collections of ritual laws which were 
current in the times of the pre-exile prophets.’ (Cheyne, Is. ad loc.) 
Thus Pharisaism had its counterpart in the old dispensation. 


10. mpookadeordpevos Tov OxAov. The moment our Lord turns to 
the people, His teaching is by parables. 

This appeal to the multitude as worthier than the Pharisees to 
receive the divine truths is significant of the popular character of the 
Kingdom of heaven. 


11. kotvot. Literally, maketh common; cp. ‘common or unclean,’ 
Acts x. 14. ‘The Pharisees esteemed ‘“ defiled men” for ‘‘ common 
and yulgar” men; on the contrary, a religious man among men is ‘‘a 
singular man,””’ Lightfoot ad loc. 


12. ot Papirato. éokavdaricbycav. A proof of the influence of 
the Pharisees. The disciples believed that Christ would be concerned 
to have offended those who stood so high in popular favour. 


13. waca putea. Nota wild flower, but a cultivated plant or tree; 
the word occurs here only in N.T.; in LXX. version of O.T. it is used 
of the vine, the most carefully cultivated of all plants; 2 Kings xix. 29; 
Ezek. xvil. 7; Mic. i. 6; Aq. and Symm. have 6évépwv dureiay in Gen. 
xxi. 33, of the tamarisk. Here the plant cultivated by human hands— 
the vine that is not the true vine of Israei—is the doctrine of the 
Pharisees. 


14. o8nyot ciowy tupdol tuprayv. The proverb which follows is 
quoted in a different connection, Luke vi. 39; cp. also ch. xxiii. 16. 


els BdOvvov wecovvrat Palestine abounded in dangers of this kind, 
from unguarded wells, quarries, and pitfalls; it abounded also in 
persons afflicted with blindness. See note ch. ix. 27. 


16. dkpyv. Here only in N.T. Strictly, ‘at the point of time,’ 
in late authors, ‘even now,’ ‘still.’ Latin, adhuc. In the modern 
Greek versions é7: is used for dkup. 


kai tpets, as well as the crowds to whom the parables are spoken. 


aovvetol tore. Cp. cuvécer mvevmatexy, Col, i. 9, and ray siveow 
pou €v TH pvoTnpiw ToD Xpiorov, Kphes. iil. 4. 


19. ék ydp THs Kapdias K.t.A. The enumeration follows the order 
of the Commandments. Evil thoughts—(é:ad\oy.on0l wovnpol) ‘ harmful 
reasonings’—form a class under which the rest fall, indicating, too, 
that the transgression of the commandments is often in thought, by 
Christ’s law, not in deed only. 

The plurals ‘ murders, adulteries,’ &c., as Meyer points out, denote 
the different instances and kinds of murder and adultery, Murder 
includes far more than the act of bloodshed. 
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21—28. Tue DAuGHTER OF A CANAANITE WOMAN IS CURED, 
Mark vii. 24—30. 


This narrative of faith without external observance or knowledge of 
the Law affords a suggestive contrast to the preceding discourse. It 
is not related as we might have expected by the Gentile St Luke. St 
Mark has various points of particular description not given here. 


21. avexspyoev. Perhaps to avoid the hostility which this attack upon 
the Pharisees would arouse. St Mark preserves the connection dva- 
oras adr@A\dev as if He had been teaching (ka@icas). 


eis ta pépy Tupov kal XiSavos. The reading adopted by the lead- 
ing editors, Mark vii. 31, #A\dev dad Dedavos els rv Oaddacoay ris Va- 
NAalas, makes it certain that Jesus crossed the borders of Palestine 
and passed through a Gentile land. 


22. yvv1} Xavavata. In Mark 7 6é yuv7 jv EAAnrls, Zvpopowixioa 
(vii. 26). The two expressions are in Hellenistic Greek identical. In 
Joshua v. 12, ‘The land of Canaan’ (Hebr.) appears in the LXX. 
version as Ty xWpay Tay Powikwv. Hecateus (Tr. 254) states: Xva. 
[Canaan] otrw mpdrepov 4 Powikn éxadeiro. The term land of Canaan, 
literally the low lands or netherlands, at first applied to the whole of 
Palestine, was confined in later times to the maritime plain of Phos- 
nicia. Still, according to Prof. Rawlinson, the Canaanites and Phe- 
nicians were distinct races, possessing marked peculiarities. The 
former were the original occupants of the country, the latter ‘immi- 
grants at a comparatively recent date.’ (Herod. Vol. 1v. p.199.) The 
relations between Phoenicia and Palestine had been with scarcely an 
exception peaceful and friendly. The importance of the narrative 
lies in the fact that this woman was a foreigner and a heathen—a 
descendant of the worshippers of Baal. She may have heard and 
seen Jesus in earlier days. Cp. Mark iii. 8, ‘they about Tyre and 
Sidon...came unto him.’ This instance of mercy extended to a 
Gentile points to the future diffusion of the Gospel beyond the Jewish 
race. 


éXéeqoov pe. Identifying herself with her daughter. Cp. the prayer 
of the father of the lunatic child: ‘Have compassion on us and help 
us,’ Mark ix. 22. 


vids AavelS. A title that proves the expectation that the Messiah 
should spring from the house of David. It is the particular Messianic 
prophecy which would be most likely to reach foreign countries. The 
Tyrian woman’s appeal to the descendant of Hiram’s friend and ally 
has a special significance, 


23. ovK amekp{0n atta Adyov. Jesus, by this refusal, tries the 
woman’s faith, that He may purify and deepen it. Her request must 
be won by earnest prayer, ‘lest the light winning should make light 
the prize.’ 

Observe that Christ first refuses by silence, then by express words. 
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jpwrovv, For the form ep. mxodvT, Rev. ii. 7. the reading of 
Lachmann and Tischendorf (ed. 7); and see Winer, p. 104, note 3, 


amréAvoov attyv. By granting what she asks, by yielding, like the 
unjust judge, to her importunity. 


24. els tad mpdBata Ta drodkwddta K.T.A. Jesus came to save all, 
but his personal ministry was confined, with few exceptions, to the 
Jews. 

The thought of Israel as a flock of sheep lost upon the mountain is 
beautifully drawn out, Ezekiel xxxiv.; ‘My flock was scattered upon 
all the face of the earth, and none did search or seek after them’ (v.6). 
Read the whole chapter. 


26. tov dptov tev tékvwv K.t.A. The réxva are the Jews; the 
Kuvagea are the Gentiles. This was the name applied by the Jews 
to all outside the chosen race, the dog being in the Hast a symbcl of 
impurity. St Paul, regarding the Christian Church as the true Israel, 
terms the Judaizing teachers rods xiévas, Phil. iii. 2. The same reli- 
gious hostility, and the same names of scorn, still exist in the East 
between Mussulman and Christian populations. Christ’s words, as 
reported by St Mark (ch. vii. 27), contain a gleam of hope, dges mpa- 
Tov XopracOjva Ta TEKVA. 


27. Kal ydp. ‘For even’ (‘yet’ of the A.V. is misleading). The 
woman takes Jesus at His word, admits the truth of what He says, 
accepts the name of reproach, and claims the little that falls even to 
the dogs. ‘True, it is not good to cast the children’s bread to the 
dogs, for even the dogs have their share,—the crumbs that fall from 
their master’s table.’ 


Td Kkvvapia erie. St Mark has écOlew of the dogs and xopracOjvat 
of the children, so completely is the strict use of the two words 
reversed. 


THS Tpamé{ns Tav Kuvplwv. The ‘ Masters’ must be interpreted to 
mean God. not, as by some, the Jewish people. Note the turn given 
by the introduction of the képio. xvvapia that have «ipo: are not the 
wretched outcasts of the streets—they have some one to care for 
them. Even the Gentiles may expect a blessing from the God of 
Israel. 


28. St Mark has eipev 7d watdiov BeBAnuévov emt THv KAlyyy Kal 7d 
Gayoviov é&eAnAvbds. 


29-31. JESUS RETURNS TO THE HIGH LAND OF GALILEE, AND CURES 
MANY Buinp, Dump, anp Lame, 


Mark vii. 31—37, where, not content with the general statement, 
the Evangelist describes one special case of healing. 


29. is TO dpos. The mountain country; the high land, as dis- 
tinguished from the low land, which He had left. 


| 


} 
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32—38. Four THousanp Mrn, BESIDES WOMEN AND CHILDREN, ARE 
MIRACULOUSLY FED, 


Mark viii. 1—9. 


32. pépattpets. For this parenthetical introduction of the nomi- 
native see Winer, p. 704, § 2 and note 3. 


36. edxapioticas. evxapioreiv does not occur before Polybius in 
the sense of gratias agere. 'The decree in Demosth. de Cor. p. 257, 
where the word is found, (see Lob. Phryn. 18) is probably spurious. 
The classical expression is xapuw €ldévat. 


7d Tepiroevov TOV KAagpdTwY. See ch. xiv. 20. One side of the 
lesson is the lavishness of Providence. God gives even more than 
we require or ask for. But the leading thought is a protest against 
waste. 


37. émtd omvpidas. See note ch. xiv. 20, and Acts ix. 25, where 
St Paul is said to have been let down from the wall of Damascus in a 
orupls, probably a large basket made of rope-net, possibly a fisher- 
man’s basket; in 2 Cor. xi. 33, where the same incident is related, 
the word capydvn is used. Why the people brought different kinds 
of baskets on the two occasions we cannot determine. The facts 
seem to point to a difference in nationality or in occupation. orupls 
connected with omeipw, ‘to twist,’ is the Lat. sporta, or sportula. 
capydvyn in Aisch. Suppl. 769=‘the mesh of a net’. 


39—XVI. 4. Jesus ar Macpana, on MaGapan, IS TEMPTED TO 
GIVE A SIGN. 


Mark viii. 10O—12; Luke xii. 54—57. 


39. Moyadav. For the reading see critical note. It is probable 
that the familiar Magdala supplanted in the text the more obscure 
Magadan. Magdala or Migdol (a watch tower) is identified with the 
modern Mejdel, a collection of ruins and squalid huts at the S.H. 
corner of the plain of Gennesaret, opposite to K’hersa or Gergesa. 
This is the point where the lake is broadest. Prof. Rawlinson thinks 
that this Magdala may be the Magdolus of Herodotus, 11. 159; unless 
indeed by a confusion curiously similar to that in the text, Herodotus 
has mistaken Migdol for Megiddo. Magdala was probably the home 
of Mary Magdalene. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


2 and 3. oplas...ov StvacOe. The genuineness of this passage is 
doubtful. It is omitted in several uncials (among them NB) and cur- 
sives. Origen passes over the passage in his Commentary, and 
Jerome notes its omission in plerisque Codicibus. Still the internal 
evidence is strong in its favour and it is retained by the leading 
editors, though bracketed by Tischendorf and Westcott and Hort. 
See Scrivener’s Introduction, p. 49 (3). 
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3. vUmoxpral omitted before ro péiv tpdcwrov and (v. 4) rod mpo- 
grou after Iwva. 

11. aptwy for dprov, a certain correction. 

20. “Inoovs, though found in some important MSS. (not in 
NBL), is rightly omitted, the internal evidence against it is strong, 
and the insertion might easily be made by a mistake in transcription. 





1. ot Papioaio. Kal LasSovnaio.. In Mark of Papicatoe alone. 
The coalition between these opposing sects can only be accounted for 
by the uniting influence of a strong common hostility against Jesus. 


meipatovtes. ‘The participle sometimes expresses in a condensed 
form what might be expanded into a final or consecutive sentence. 
See Campbell’s Soph. Essay on the language, &¢., § 36. (5) b., Bas | 
Toccov é€v Toimwas mitywv (Ajax, 185)=rbcc0v wore ritvery, Cp. Ant. 
752, 7 kamareiav wd? érecépyer Opacus; see Jebb’s note on Ajaa, 
loc. cit. 


onpetov ék TOU ovpavod. They could not conceive the inner beauty 
of Christ’s teaching, but they would follow the rules of a Rabbi who, 
like one of the ancient prophets, should give an external sign—a 
darkening of the glowing sky—a flash of light—a peal of thunder. 
The answer of Christ teaches that the signs of the times, the events of 
the day, are the signs of God, the sign that Christ gives. 


2. evdla...xeppov. For this contrast ep. ddAa viv poe | yardoxos 
evdiay Omraccev | €x xeywavos, Pind, Isth. (vm) vi. 37—39. 


3. otvyvatwyv, late. Polybius uses orvyvérns of the weather. 


TO Tpdgwrov Tov ovpavov. Perhaps Jesus and His questioners 
were looking across the lake towards the cliffs of Gergesa, with the 
sky red from the reflected sunset. In Luke the signs are ‘a cloud 
rising in the west’ and the blowing of the ‘south wind.’ 


onpeta tov Katlpov. The meaning of passing events—some of 
which point in many ways to the fulfilment of prophecy, and to the 
presence of Christ among men; others to the overthrow of the 
national existence through the misguided passions of the people, and 
the absence of true spiritual life. In Luke xiii., two events of typical 
importance are reported to Jesus who shews how they are onuea Trav 
ka:pav: they were not, as the Jews interpreted them, instances of 
individual punishment for sin, but they were warnings to the nation. 
Perhaps no clearer proof of this want of political or spiritual insight, 
and of blindness to facts, could be given than the pretension to politi- 
cal liberty made by the Jews, John viii. 33, ovdevi SedouNedKapev Tu- 
more. Neither Babylonish captivity, nor tribute to Caesar, nor pre- 
sence of a Roman Procurator were onueca to them. 

The work and life of Christ were in the highest sense onueta. He 
was Himself onmetov avtiheyopevor. 


4. poxar(s. See ch. xii. 39, 
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7d onpetov "Iwva. See ch. xii. 39—41, where the same word oc- 
curs in the same connection, An estranged people cannot see signs. 
The words in Mark viii. 12 are ‘there shall no sign be given unto 
this generation,’ i.e. no such sign as they demanded. 


5—12. Tur LEAVEN oF THE PHARISEES AND OF THE SADDUCEES. 


Mark vili. 14—21, where the rebuke of Christ is given more at length 
in stirring language; and Luke xii. 1, where the context and occasion 
are different. émicvvaxfevoay Tay pvpiddwy Tov By\ov Wore KaTaTrareW 
GAAHAous npEaTo Aéyew mpos Tods wabnras avTod mpwror. 


6. ts fbuns. Teaching, which like leaven is corrupt and pene- 
trating, ep. 1 Cor. v. 7, éxxa@dpare rij madady fiunv wa Are véov 
pipaua kabws éore afvuor, Where the reference is to the putting away 
of leaven before the passover, See Schottgen on 1 Cor. v. 7, and ep. 
Hos. vii, 4, and note ch. xiii. 33. 


7. otidprovs ovk éhaPopev, b71, probably not causal but recitati- 
vum i.e. used to introduce the words of the speaker. ed 7) €va dprov ovK 
elxov (Mark). It is possible that Jesus may have employed figurative 
language even more than was usual with Eastern teachers; certainly 
this special metaphorical use of leaven was new. See Lightfoot, Hor. 
Hetr. ad loc. Again, the Pharisees had rules of their own as to what 
kind of leaven it was lawful to use, and what kind it was right to 
avoid, Hence it was not strange that the disciples should imagine 
that their Master was laying down similar rules for their guidance. 

8. odAvyémicro. Their riots had failed in two respects: they had 
shown (1) want of spiritual insight by taking gin in a literal sense. 
(2) Want of loving trust in thinking that Jesus intended a rebuke to 
their forgetfulness, 


9. ota vocire. In Mark the rebuke is conveyed by a reference to 
the prophecy quoted ch, xiii. 14, 15 (Is. vi. 9, 10), with the striking 
variation of rerwpwuévny kapdlav for éraxuvn 7 Kapola. 

kod(vous...cmup(Sas. See notes ch. xiv. 20 and xv. 37, 


12. cvvqkov. See note on aovvero, ch. xv. 16. 


*13—20. ‘Tur ereat Conression or St PETER, AND THE PromisE 
GIVEN TO HIM. 


Mark viii. 27-30: The question is put ‘while they were on the 
way,’ the words ‘ the Son of the living God’ are omitted, as also the 
blessing on Peter. Luke ix. 18—21: Jesus was engaged in prayer 
alone; the words of the confession are ‘the Christ of God;’ the bless- 
ing on Peter is omitted. 


13. Katoapelas ras Pidlamov. The most northerly point in the 
Holy Land reached by our Lord. The city was rebuilt by Herod 
Philip, who called it by his own name to distinguish it from Cxsarea 
Stratonis on the sea coast, the seat of the Roman government, and 
the scene of St Paul’s imprisonment, 


ST MATTHEW O 
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The Greek name of this Cwsarea was Paneas, which survives in the 
modern Banias. Cmsarea was beautifully placed on a rocky terrace 
under Mount Hermon, a few miles east of Dan, the old frontier city 
of Israel. The cliffs near this spot, where the Messiah was first ac- 
knowledged, bear marks of the worship of Baal and of Pan. See 
Recovery of Jerusalem, and Tristram’s Land of Israel. 


Tov vidy Tod av@pwarov. See note ch, viii, 20, The question of 
Jesus is: In what sense do the people believe me to be the Son of 
man? In the sense which Daniel intended or in a lower sense? 
Observe the antithesis in Peter’s answer:—the Son of man is the Son 
of God, 


14. ‘Iepeplav. Named by St Matthew only. The mention of Jere- 
miah as representative of the Prophets is explained by Lightfoot (Hor. 
Hebr. Matt. xxvii. 9) by reference to a Talmudic treatise, according to 
which the book of Jeremiah came first of the Prophets, following the 
books of Kings. 


16. odes Xprords 6 vids Tov Beov tov Levros. This confession 
not only sees in Jesus the promised Messiah, but in the Messiah 
recognises the divine nature. It was this claim that brought upon 
Jesus the hostility of the Jews. Trypho the Jew in his dialogue with 
Justin Martyr declares that his nation expected a human Messiah: 
such a claim made by Jesus might even have been admitted: it is the 
claim to divinity not to Messiahship that rouses the popular fury (John 
vili, 58, 59) and decides the judgment of the Sanhedrin (Matt. xxvi. 
64, 65), 

17. Bap *Iwva, ‘son of Jonah,’ or ‘son of John.’ The Greek form 
may stand for either name (see Bp. Lightfoot on a Fresh Revision of 
N.T., pp. 159, 160); but the reading adopted by the best editors 
John i. 43, vids ‘Twdvov, seems conclusive in favour of the latter ren- 
dering. Bar is Aramaic for son; cp. Bar-abbas, Bar-tholomew, 
Bar-nabas, 


étt odp— Kal alpa «.t.A. Not man, but God; ‘flesh and blood’ 
was a common Hebrew expression in this contrast. The recognition 
was not by material test or human judgment, but by the witness of 
the Holy Spirit. 

18. covet Ilérpogx.t.A. The precise meaning of wérpa in relatior 
to Ilérpos has been keenly disputed. ‘To suppose no connection bh 
tween Ilérpos and zézpa is opposed to candid criticism, On the other 
hand, to view 7érpa as simply equivalent to Iérpos, and to regard 
the personal Peter as the rock on which the Church is built, narrow 
the sense. Ilérpa is the central doctrine of the Christian Church. , 
the Godhead of its Lord. Yet Peter is not named in connection witl 
the rérpa without cause. To Peter first was granted spiritual insight 
to discern, and courage to confess this great truth; and therefore it was 
his privilege to be the first scribe instructed to the kingdom of heaven, 
and to Peter as such the blessing is addressed. For an illustration of 
this view of Peter, regarded, not as an individual, but as a represen- 
tative of a truth, ep. Apol. Soc., p. 23 b., cat galverae rovr’ ob éyew 
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Tov Lwxpadty, mpockexphoOa be TH Eu dvduare, éue mapadetypa morov- 
frevos, womep av el elzrot StL ovTOS buwy, G avOpwro, copwrarss éoTw 
doris Womep VwKparns eyvwKev OTe ovdevds akids éoTe TH GANOEia mpos 
copiav. 

On these words mainly rest the enormous pretensions of the Roman 
pontiff. It is therefore important (1) To remember that it is to Peter 
with the great confession on his lips that the words are spoken. The 
Godhead of Christ is the mérpa—the keystone of the Church, and 
Peter is for the moment the representative of the belief in that truth 
among men. (2) ‘fo take the words in reference: (a) to other pas- 
sages of Scripture. The Church is built on the foundation of the 
Apostles and Prophets, Eph. ii. 20, on Christ Himself, 2 Cor. iii. 11, 
(6) To history ; Peter is not an infallible repository of truth. He is 
rebuked by Paul for Judaizing. Nor does he hold a chief place among 
the Apostles afterwards, It is James, not Peter, who presides at the 
Council at Jerusalem. (c) To reason: for even if Peter had precedence 
over the other Apostles, and if he was Bishop of Rome, which is not 
historically certain, there is no proof that he had a right of confer- 
ring such precedence on his successors, 


pov thy exkAnolay. The word éxxdyola occurs twice in Matthew 
and not elsewhere in the Gospels. See note ch. xviii. 17 where the 
Jewish éxxkAyoia is meant. From the analogy of the corresponding 
Hebrew word, éxx\nola in a Christian sense may be defined as the con- 
gregation of the faithful throughout the world, united under Christ as 
their Head. The use of the word by Christ implied at least two 
things: (1) that He was founding an organized society, not merely 
preaching a doctrine: (2) That the Jewish éxx\yoia was the point of 
departure for the Christian éxxAyola and in part its prototype. It is 
one among many links in this gospel between Jewish and Christian 
thought. The Greek word (éxxk\nola) has passed into the language of 
the Latin nations; église (French), chicsa (Italian), iglesia (Spanish). 
The derivation of the Teutonic Church is very doubtful, That usually 
given—Kvpraxov (the Lord’s house)—is abandoned by most scholars, 
The word is probably from a Teutonic root and may have been con- 
nected with heathen usages. See Bib. Dict. Art. Church. 


mudkar aSov. Cp. Eur. Hee. 1., ikw vexpav xevOucva Kal oxbrov 
“midas | Aurov W “Acdns ywpls @xiora Oewy. Theocr, Idyll. 1, 159 
(Schol.) rv rob g@dov Kpover muAny. Todr éotw arobavetra, Vere. 
Aen, vi. 126, Noctes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis. Here the ex- 
‘pression symbolises the power of the unseen world, especially the 
power of death: cp. Rev. i. 18, cai éyw rds Kets Tod Gavarov Kal rod 
. gov. 1 Cor. xv. 55, rod cov, Odvare, 7d Kéyrpov, rod cou, Gdn (var. lect. 
Oavare), 7d vixos. “Avdys is used for the Hebrew Sheol, the abode of de- 
parted spirits in which were the two divisions, Paradise and Gehenna, 
The introduction of such Greek religious terms to translate Hebrew 
religious terms is full of interest. It may be thought to ratify in 
part, at least, Greek religious ideas, to blend and modify those ideas 
with Jewish doctrine, and to bring the result of both to be raised and 
enlightened by the teaching of the Master, 
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ov Katicxicovotw aitis. The gates of Hades prevail over ail 
things human, but the Church shall never die. 


19. tds KdeiSas THs Bactdelas Tov ovpavwy. This expression was 
not altogether new. ‘To a Jew it would convey a definite meaning. 
A key was given to a Scribe when admitted to his office as a symbol 
of his authority to open the treasury of the divine oracles (ch. xii. 52). 
Peter was to be a Scribe in the kingdom of heaven. He has re- 
ceived authority to teach the truths of the kingdom. Again the key 
was symbolic of office and authority generally; cp. Is. xxii. 22: ‘ The 
key of the house of David will I lay upon his shoulder, &c.’—words 
which are transferred to Christ Himself Rey. iii. 7. These words of 
his Lord would afterwards gain a fresh force for Peter, when he found 
that through him God had opened ‘the door of faith to the Gentiles,’ 
Acts xiv. 27. 

8 éav Borys K.7.A. ‘To bind’ (cp. ch. xxiii. 4) is to impose an obli- 
gation as binding; ‘to loose’ is to declare a precept not binding. Such 
expressions as this were common: ‘The school of Shammai binds 
it, the school of Hillel looses it.’ The power is over things, not 
persons. The decisions of Peter, as an authorized Scribe of the 
Kingdom of God will be ratified in heaven. Such decisions of the 
Scribes of the Kingdom of Heaven were the sentence pronounced by 
James, Acts xv. 19, and the judgments of Paul in the Corinthian 
Church. 


Compare with this passage John xx. 23, \aBere mveDua aytov, dv 
TWO apyTeE TAS auapTlas apéwvrar avTols’ av TWwY KpAaTHTE KEKpaTHYTAL, 
where the reference is to the judicial authority of the apostles; here a 
legislative power is conferred. Observe carefully the force of the per- 
fect dpéwvra: and kexparnvrat, ‘whosesoever sins ye shall remit, they 
have been remitted.’ Your spiritual cvveocs will enable you to recog- 
nise and ratify the divine judgment on offending persons. So here 
note the future perfect éorai dedeuévov, your decision will have been 
anticipated in heaven. 


20. va pndevi eirrwo ott aités ory 6 Xpiotds. Lest the Gali- 
lean enthusiasm should endeavour to make Him a king, 


21—23. Tur PASSION IS FORETOLD, 


Mark viii. 31—33; Luke ix. 22. St Luke omits the rebuke to Peter. 
St Mark adds cal rappyolg (without reserve) rov Aéyov éXahe, both add 


SSE Zz 
kal amrodokimacbnvat. 


21. amo rére. An important note of time. Now that the disciples 
have learned to acknowledge Jesus to be the Messiah, He is able to 
instruct them in the true nature of the Kingdom. 


Set conveys the idea of duty, of a course of life not led haphazard, 
but determined by principle, of the divine plan which rules the life 
and work of Christ from first to last. This thought is specially 
prominent in the third gospel:—in His childhood, év rofs rob rarpés 
pou det elval we. Luke ii. 49: in His preaching, ral rats érépars whNeow 


Se 
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evayyerloacbal we Sei tHv Bactdelay Tod Oeot dre éml robro ameoradny. 
iv. 43, in the fulfilment of the prophecies of His sufferings and death 
and exaltation, ovx! Taira é5ec wadeiv Tov Xpiorov, cal elachOeiv els thy 
doEav avrod, xxiv. 26. Cp. Acts xvii. 3. The same thought is applied 
to St Paul’s life and work in the Acts xviii. 21, xxiii. 11, and in other 
passages. It was felt to be the motive of noble lives before the gospel : 
ov ay TLS éavrdv TaENn 1H Nynodmevos BeXrvov evar HT’ dpxovros Tax On, 
évradba det, ds éuol doxel, Mévorra Kwbuvevew, pnbdev brodoytfouevov pyre 
Oévarov pjre dddXo wndev pd Tod alcxpod, Plato, Apol. Socr. p. 28. 

moAha, maletv. maoxew strictly means to ‘feel,’ or ‘ experience,’ 
without any thought of pain or suffering. The history of the word is 
a melancholy comment on the experience of mankind. To feel was 
to suffer. In the language of Christianity rmacyev is used specially of 
the sufferings and death of Christ, as here, and Luke xxii. 15, mpd 
Tov pe male. 1 Pet. ii. 21, Xpiotds erabev brep juwy. Hence 
through the Vulgate, ‘passion’ has passed with this technical sense 
into English as in ‘ Passion-tide,’ ‘ Passion-week.’ 


Tov mpecB. kal dpx. kal ypap..=the Sanhedrin. See ch. ii. 4, and 
XXVi. 3. 


dtmoxtavOyjvar. As yet there is no mention of the Roman judge or 
of the death upon the cross; this truth is broken gradually, see v. 24. 


aroxtavOnvar. A rare late form, The Attic writers as a rule used 
Ovyckw and its compounds to supply the passive of xrelyw. Veitch 
cites éxrelvovro, Thuc, m1. 81, as the one known exception. In Homer 
the passive forms occur; e.g. aor. 1 éxrd@nv, Od. tv. 537. Also rarely 
in late authors dmexrdy@a, Polyb. 7. 7, and in LXX, and N.T. (Veitch, 
sub voc. xTelvw). 


7H TplTy Hpéopa éyepOyvar. How can the plainness of this intima- 
tion be reconciled with the slowness of the disciples to believe in 
the Resurrection? Not by supposing that obscure hints of the 
Passion were afterwards put into this explicit form; but rather 
(1) partly by the blindness of those who will not see; (2) partly by the 
constant use of metaphor by Jesus. ‘Might not,” they would argue, 
‘*this ‘death and rising again’ be a symbol of a glorious visible king- 
dom about to issue from our present debasement?”’ 


22. ‘Neds oor. Understand deds yévoiro or yévo.o, and translate 
literally: ‘may God pity thee,’ i.e. ‘ give thee a better fate,’ or (2) ‘ pity 
thyself. thews is used of divine pity, in this way especially by late 
authors: ov & thews Adpodirn yevod, Lucian. Amor. 30; déo7ora Ianai- 
pov, thews quiy yevod, Kur. Iph. T.271; ratr & Avxec “AmoNXor, thews 
kdvwr | dds maow x.7.A., Soph. Hl. 655. Hence like Latin di avertant 
of events to be shunned or deprecated. 


23. wUmaye éniow pov, catava. Peter takes the place of the 
tempter, and argues for the false kingdom instead of for the true (see 
notes ch. iv. 8—10). 


okavdadoy nov, i.e. a snare to elierea me, as tempting me to for- 
sake the divine plan of self-denial and sacrifice. 
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ov hpoveis Ta TOU Beod GAAG TA THY dvOpHTwy. ‘Thou mindest not 
the things of God but the things of men,’ i.e. thine are not God’s 
thoughts but man’s thoughts. Cp. ra rs capkds ppovotow (have a 
carnal mind), Rom. viii. 5; rd dvw ppovetre, Col. iii. 2. In the classics 
ppoveiv is used of political partisanship: ppovetv ra Bi\lrrov, or ra Tod 
djuov (Dem.), ‘to be on the side of Philip or on the side of the people.’ 
par éuot mapéotios | yévoiro par’ toov ppovar (i.e. of the same party 
in the state) 6s 746’ pda, Soph. Ant. 374. Thus the expression in 
the text=‘ thou art not on God’s side but on-man’s, and therefore a 
Satanas or éidSodos, an adversary of God thwarting his plan of 
humility’. 

With the exception of the parallel passage in Mark, and Acts 
XXVili. 22, ¢poveiy is confined in N. T. to St Paul’s epistles where it is 
frequent, especially in Romans and Philippians. 


24-—28. SELF-RENOUNCEMENT REQUIRED IN CuHRIS?’sS FOLLOWERS. 
Terr Reward. Mark viii. 34—ix. 1; Luke ix. 23—27. 


24. dpdtw tov cravpéy, ‘take up his cross,’ St Luke adds ad’ quepav. 
The expression, ch. x. 38, differs slightly, és o¥ AauBaver rov oravpdv 
avrov, where see note. apdrw rdv cravpoy implies death; this explains 
the yap (v. 15), let Christ’s follower lose on the cross the lower life, as 
the Master lost His, crucify also his earthly affections, of which the 
yox7 was the seat (pux7...avaravou, pare, mle, ebppalvov, Luke xii. 19), 
and he shall win the higher spiritual life here and hereafter. Another 
thought of the Cross is slavery—it was especially a slave’s death 
(‘cives Romani servilem in modum cruciati et necati,’ Cie. in Verrem 
1. 5); ‘you must be slaves not kings;’ ep. ch. xx. 25—28 and Phil. ii. 8, 
érarelywoev éautdv, yevouevos brjKkoos expt Oavarov, Oavdrou be oTaupou. 

For the thought «.f the Christian’s crucifixion with Christ ep. among 
many other passages Gal. ii. 20, Xpiusre suvesratpwpac. 


26. édv Tov Kdopov Sdov KepSyjoy. One of the false Messianic notions 
was that the Christ should gain the whole world, i.e. the Roman 
Empire. This was the very temptation presented to our Lord Him- 
self ‘the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them.’ What is the 
value of universal dominion, of the whole power of Cesar, com- 
pared with life? Wuxi had a wide range of meaning to the Greek; 
it was ‘life’ in all its extent, from the mere vegetative existence to 
the highest intellectual life, Christianity has deepened the conception 
by adding to the connotation of vx?) the spiritual life of the soul in 
union with Christ. 

The higher and the lower sense are both present in these verses, it 
is true that the world is worthless if life be lost, still more true if the 
union of the soul with Christ should be sacrificed. The Greek poet 
discerned that there is a greater gain than external prosperity, éze 
a édpetpnka polpa pév ox éw €oOAG | BeBdoav’ a Se péyior’ &BdaaTe 
vopua, Tavde Pepouévay | dpiora 7a Lnvos edoeBeia. Soph. El. 1094. 

KepSijoy Lypiwdy. xépdos and (nula...are often thus opposed in 
the classics. Cp, Phil. iii. 7, d\X’ drwa jv wo Képdos raira Aynua 
dia Tov Xpiordv (nulay—-a passage which reflects the thought of this. 
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avrdAAaypo. Cp. Kéxpirde...und? avradddEacOat pydeulas xapiros 
und’ wereias ryv ets Tods "ENAnvas edvoray (Dem. Phil. 1. 10); no 
external gain, it was felt, would tempt Athens to abandon her loyal 
and pro-Hellenic policy—for that she would make every sacrifice, 


27. yop. The reason given why the higher life—the soul—is of 
priceless value: (1) The Judge is at hand who will condemn self- 
indulgence and all the works of the lower life, and will reward those 
who have denied themselves. (2) Further (v. 28) this judgment shall 
not be delayed—it is very near. The same motive for the Christian 
life is adduced by St Paul, Phil. iv. 5, 76 érveckés Yay yrwoOnrw waow 
avOpumots. 0 Kuptos éyyts. Cp. 1 Cor. xvi. 22. 


28. ov pry yevowvtat Gavdrov k.t.A. Compare 


The valiant never taste of death but once. 
SuHaxkspear, Jul. Ces. Act 11, 2. 


St Matthew’s version of this ‘hard saying’ indicates more plainly 
than the other Synoptic Gospels the personal presence of Christ. 
St Luke has, ws dy i6wow tiv Bacidelay tov Oeov: St Mark adds to 
these words, é\nAvéviay év duvauer: but the meaning in each case is 
the same. Various solutions are given. The expression is referred to 
(1) the Transfiguration, (2) the Day of Pentecost, (3) the Fall of Jeru- 
salem. The last best fulfils the conditions of interpretation—a judicial 
coming—a signal and visible event, and one that would happen in the 
lifetime of some, but not of all, who were present. To take ev r7 
Bacwdeia avrod in a literal external sense would be to repeat St Peter’s 
error, and to ignore the explanation of the Kingdom just given. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


4. mowjow (NBO*), for movjowuev, which is supported by all the 
later uncials—the more ancient evidence rightly prevails. 


5. akovere avtov for atrod axovere on the authority of NBD. 


9. é€x for dwd on decisive evidence; éx from out the mountain, 
from the heart of it—a less usual expression than a7é. 


10. mparov, inserted to help the sense, appears in the majority of 
later uncials, not in NBD. 


20. odtyorotlay for dmiorlay, the term of gentler blame has the 
earliest evidence in its favour, 


2i. Here the received text has: rodro 5¢ 7d yévos ovK exmopeverat 
el un &v mpocevxy Kal vnorelga. The words are undisputed in the 
parallel passage, Markix. 29, with the exception of kal vycreig omitted 
by Tuschendorf without decisive evidence. Here the omission is sup- 
ported by NB* 33 and some important versions. 
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25. eloehOdvrTa, the reading of N*. There is much variation in 
the MSS. 6é7e 7ev is well supported, but looks like an explanation 
of the participle. 

26. ciadvros 8¢ (NBCL) for Aéyer adr@ 6 Iérpos, not supported by 
the later uncials, 


1—13. Tuer Transricuration, Mark ix. 2—13; Luke ix. 28—36. 


1. peQ” ajpépas ¢€. Within a week of Peter’s confession. St Luke 
has ‘about an eight days after,’ according to the common Jewish 
reckoning, by which each part of a day is counted as a day. The 
note of time cannot be without a purpose. The link is intentional 
between the announcement of the Passion and the kingdom of utter 
sacrifice on the one hand, and the foretaste of glory on the other. 


tov Ilérpoy kal IdkwBov kal ’Iwdvyyv. The three who were chosen 
to be with their Master on the two other occasions, (1) the raising of 
Jairus’ daughter, (2) the agony in the Garden of Gethsemane. 


els Opos UpyAdy. A contrast suggests itself, between this mountain 
of the Kingdom of God, and the mountain of the kingdoms of the 
world, ch. iv. 8. 

An old tradition placed the scene of the Transfiguration on Mount 
Tabor. It is known, however, that the summit of Tabor was at this 
period occupied by a fortress, and there is no hint giyen of Jesus 
being in that neighbourhood. Many regard one of the spurs of Hermon, 
or eyen its summit (Conder, Tent Work, &c. 266), as the most likely 
spot. Casarea Philippi, the last named locality, lies under Hermon, 
and its glittering cone of snow may have suggested the expression in 
Mark, NevKa Mav ws xudy, if, indeed, the words ws x.wy are to be ad- 
mitted into the text. 

2. perepoppw8n. ‘Was transformed.’ Here was a change (uerd) of 
vopoy, ‘the abiding form,’ ‘the manner of existence.’ jerapoppod- 
c0a ‘involves an inwardness of change, a change not external, not of 
accidents, but of essence.’ Trench, N. 7. Syn. Part um. p. 87. pera- 
oxnuarivew denotes change of external appearance. See Rom. xii. 2 
and Phil. ii. 6—8, where see Bp Lightfoot’s notes and separate note 
on poppy and cxjua. 

St Luke records that the change took place éy r@ mpocetxerOar 
avrov. 

as 6 HAtos...0s Td has. A hint that the Transfiguration took place 
at night, which is also rendered probable by the statement of St 
Luke that the three Apostles were ‘heavy with sleep,’ that they 
‘kept awake,’ that they descended ‘the next day,’ ch. ix. 32 and 37. 


8. Maitonjs xal “HAlas (Elijah). The representatives of the 
Law and the Prophets. The whole history of the Jewish Church is 
brought in one glance, as it were, before the Apostles’ eyes in its due 
relation to Christ. St Luke names the subject of converse: they 
‘spake of his decease which he should accomplish at Jerusalem’ 
(ix. 31). 
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4, toujow. So in the best MSS., ‘let me make.’ The tran- 
sition to the singular is in keeping with Peter’s temperament; he 
would like to make the tabernacles.—Meyer. By ocxyvai are meant 
little huts made out of boughs of trees or shrubs, such as were made 
at the Feast of Tabernacles, 


5. ovTds éotiv 6 vids k.7.4. Words that recall the baptism of Jesus; 
ch. iii. 17, where see note. For the tense of evddxnoa, cp. raped50n, 
cheexie oie 


8. tov’ Incodv pévov. Christ, who came to fulfil the Law and the 
Prophets, is left alone. To His voice alone the Church will listen. 

9. 1rd dpapa. ‘The thing seen,’ not a ‘ vision’ (A. V.) in the sense of 
a dream: it is equivalent to @ eldov (Mark), & édpaxay (Luke). 


10. ovv. Elijah had appeared to the chosen three Apostles. I+ 
seemed to them that this was a fulfilment of Malachi’s prophecy and 
the necessary condition of the Messiah’s Advent as explained by the 
Seribes. But they are forbidden to announce this to any one. Hence 
the inference expressed by ofy. The Scribes must be mistaken. For 
surely the Messiah would allow His disciples to make known this 
clear token of His presence. 


11. “HAlas épxeraux.t.A. ‘Elijah cometh and will restore all things,’ 

not will come first (A.V.). Our Lord’s words point to a fulfilment of 
Malachi iv. 5, cal léod éyw drooreh@ butv ‘Hdlav tov GecBirny, mpiv 
eNew tiv nuépay Kupiov ri peyadny kal ériupara bs dmoxaracrnoe Kap- 
Olav marpos mpods viov, kal kapdiay dvOpwmrov mpos Tov mAnGLov a’Trod wh 
Ow kal waidéw rnv yav &pdnv. Note the concise form of the Lord’s 
expression; it is not so much a citation as an allusion addressed to 
‘those that know the law.’ By such dmoxatacrijce mévra would natu- 
rally be interpreted by a reference to the precise words of Malachi. 
In the light of that prophecy the dmoxardoracis would signify a 
national restoration to unity under the influence of the Messenger of 
Jehovah. 

amTokatacTyHoe TavtTa. Two questions arise in reference to these 
words, (1) How is the future to be explained? (2) In what sense 
were they fulfilled by John the Baptist? (1) If the prophecy be 
regarded as absolutely and finally fulfilled in John the Baptist the 
point of departure for the future dmroxatacrjce, and the present- 
future épyera: must be taken, not from the time when the words were 
spoken, but from the time when the prophecy was first uttered. 
Christ cites and affirms the prediction of Malachi. (2) The answer to 
the second question must be sought in the angelic message to Zacha- 
riah, Luke i. 16, 17, mod\dods r&v vidv ’lopand éercorpéwer él Kiprov 
Tov Gedy airav’ xal abrds mpoededoerar évidmiov avtod év mvetuare Kal 
Ouvdjer “HXlov émistpépar xapilas warépwv éml téxva Kal dmedeis év 
ppovycer dixaiwyv, ETroudoar Kupig adv KaTecKevacpevor. 

The view that regards the words as pointing to an event still in the 
future, and to the coming of another Elijah, of whom the first Elijah 
and John were types, is rendered improbable by the words quoted 
aboye, and by our Lord’s words in the next verse, ‘Hdias #5n 7AOev. 
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12. ovK éwéyvwoav, ‘did not recognise.’ él denotes ‘further,’ 
hence ‘clear’ recognition. 


év avt@ tovetv. In classical Greek rovefy would be followed by two 
accusatives. év avrg in him as the sphere or field of their action. 


péAAe aoxev, is destined to suffer, such is to be his experience 
also. mdoxew refers to ovx éréyywoay as well as to érolnoay &v avr@ 
60a HOéAnoar. 


14—21. A Lunatic CHILD Is CURED. 


Mark ix. 1429, where the scene and the symptoms of the disease 
are described with great particularity. Luke ix. 37—42. 


14. €A@ovrwy mpds Tov dxdov. Some will recall Raphael’s great 
picture of the Transfiguration, in which the contrast is powerfully 
portrayed between the scene on the mount, calm, bright, and 
heavenly, and the scene below of sutfering, human passions, and 
failure. 


15. gednvdterar. This is the only special instance of cure in the 
case of a lunatic. They are mentioned as a class, ch. iv. 24. The 
word literally means ‘affected by changes of the moon.’ On the 
thought underlying the word, that there is an access of mania at 
the time of lunar changes, see Belcher, Our Lord’s Miracles of Heal- 
ing, p. 181. 

St Mark describes the child as foaming, gnashing with his teeth, 
and pining away. St Luke mentions that he ‘crieth out.’ All 
these were epileptic symptoms; ‘the child was a possessed epileptic 
lunatic.’ 


17. & yeved driotos kal Stertpappévy, addressed to the scribes and 
the multitude thronging round, is representing the whole nation. 
The disciples, if not specially addressed, are by no means excluded 
from the rebuke. For this moral sense of dvacrpépw cp. Luke xxiii. 2, 
ToUTov evpomev Stactpépovra Td €Ovos, Phil ii. 15 (Deut. xxxii. 5), 
yeveas gKodids Kal dteorpaypévns, and Polyb. vit. 24. 3, dueorpégpero 
Umd KO\aKos. 


20. épeite TH Ope. ToUTw K.7.A. Such expressions are characteristic 
of the vivid imagery of Hastern speech generally. To ‘remove moun- 
tains’ is to make difficulties vanish. The Jews used to say of an 
eminent teacher, he is ‘a rooter up of mountains.’ See Lightfoot 
ad loc. 


22,23. THe Sreconp ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE Passion. 
Mark ix. 31; Luke ix. 44. 
Both St Mark and St Luke add that the disciples ‘ understood not 
this saying.’ It was difficult for them to abandon cherished hopes of 


an earthly kingdom, and ‘ might not Jesus be speaking in parables of 
a figurative death and resurrection?’ See note, ch. xvi. 21. 
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Observe here the various phases in the prediction of the Passion. 
The first (ch. xvi. 21) foretells the rejection of Jesus as the Messiah 
by the Jews, and his death in the indefinite passive, droxtravOjvac. 

The second speaks of the betrayal into the hands of men, eis xeipas 
avOpwHmwv (Matt., Mark, Luke); and ‘they shall put him to death,’ 

The third (ch. xx. 17—19) particularises the share taken by Jew 
and Gentile. The Sanhedrin shall condemn and deliver to the 
Gentiles, els 7d éumatta kal waorryGoat Kal cravpooa. 


24—27, JESUS PAYS THE HALF SHEKEL OF THE SANCTUARY. 
Peculiar to St Matthew. 


ta S(Spaxpa. This was not a tribute levied by Cesar or by Herod, 
but the half-shekel (Exod. xxx. 13) paid annually by every Jew into 
the Temple treasury. The ‘ sacred tax’ was collected from Jews in all 
parts of the world. Josephus (Ant. xv1. 6) has preserved some inter- 
esting letters from Roman proconsuls and from Augustus himself, to 
Cyrene, Ephesus and other communities, directing that the Jews 
should be allowed to forward their contributions to the Temple 
without hindrance. 

It would be interesting to know whether the Jewish Christians con- 
tinued to pay the Temple-tax in accordance with the Lord’s example. 

After the fall of Jerusalem and the destruction of the Temple the 
Jews were obliged to pay the two drachme into the Roman treasury. 
Joseph. B. J. vit. 6. 6. 


ov tedet. Probably some who misunderstood or who wished to 
misrepresent Jesus had raised the doubt whether He would pay the 
tribute. It is possibly a hint that His claims to the Messiahship were 
becoming more widely known. Meyer remarks that the vai of Peter 
makes it clear that Jesus had been in the habit of paying the tax. 


25. mpotpfacey aitdy. ‘Anticipated him’ by answering his 
thoughts. 


Tehy  KNVoOov. Taxes (1) indirect and (2) direct; on (1) things and 
on (2) persons. x7jvoos, Lat. census: see ch. xxii. 17. 


ard Tay viov K.T.d., i.e. of their own sons, or of those who do not 
belong to the family, namely, subjects and tributaries, 


26. édevOepol cio of viol, ‘the sons are exempt from tribute.’ 
The deduction is, ‘Shall he whom thou hast rightly named the Son 
of God pay tribute to the Temple of his Father?’ The Romans called 
their sons free (liberi), as opposed to slaves. 


27. orarypa (icrnm, ‘to weigh’), ‘a stater’; a Greek silver coin 
equivalent to the Hebrew shekel, or to four drachmw in Greek 
money, hence sometimes called rerpadpaxuos. ‘In paying the temple- 
tax it is necessary that every one should have half a shekel to pay for 
himself, Therefore when he comes to the changer he is obliged to 
allow him some gain which is called «édAvpos (see ch, xxi. 12). And 
when two pay one shekel between them each of them is obliged to 
allow the same gain or fee.’ The collection of the Temple tax was 
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made in Adar, the month preceding the Passover. Lightfoot, Hor. 
Hebr., Matt. xxi. 12. 


dvtl éu00 kal cov. Cp. Hx. xxx. 12—16, ‘The rich shall not give 
more, and the poor shall not give less than half a shekel, when they 
give an offering unto the Lord to make an atonement for your souls’ 
(v. 15). It is in accordance with this thought of atonement or 
substitution that the preposition dyri is used. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


6. ep (NBL and some of the Fathers) for émi of textus receptus. 
eis is also strongly supported, and wep! may have come from the paral- 
le] passages in Mark and Luke, 


11. Here the textus receptus has: 7\Oe yap 6 vids Tod dvOpdrov oScat 
TO amodwdds. This is strongly supported by the later MSS. The 
omission rests on the evidence of NBL, and several versions and 
Fathers. 

19. cupbwvijcovor has far higher authority than cupgwrijowow, a 
grammatical correction. 


29. els rods modas abrod. Almost certainly a gloss, the weight of 
the earlier MSS. is in favour of the omission. 


35. Ta waparrayara air&v. After kapSiv tyav. These words 
have the support of C and 12 uncials, but are omitted in the earlier 
MSS. 


1—4. A Lesson in Huminiry. Tur Kinapom or HEAvEN 
AND LirrLE CHILDREN. 


Mark ix. 33—37; Luke ix. 46—48. 


1. év ékelvy tH Hpa. The preceding incident and our Lord’s words 
had again exoted hopes of a glorious kingdom on earth. We may 
suppose that Jesus and St Peter were alone when the last incident 
happened, they had entered the house (probably Peter’s) and were 
now joined by the other apostles who had been disputing on the way 
(€v ry 06@, Mark). 

6 pelLov (Tov &ddAoyv) as distinct from the superlative, the compara- 
tive contrasts an object with but one standard of comparison, pé- 
yoros would have implied three or four degrees of rank among the 
Twelve. Winer, 303 and 305. 


2. évpéowaitav. So Mark; St Luke has the more loving éorncey 
avrd wap’ éavta. St Mark notes that Jesus first took the child in His 
arms (éy«ahtodmevos avrd). 

3. otpadyte, ‘be converted;’ cp. John xii. 40, ta ju)...crpapaow 
Kal lagomae avrovs. 


od px elo AOyTe, ‘shall not enter,’ much less be great therein, 
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4. tameavdcoe éautoy. He who shall be most Christ-like in hu- 
mility (see Phil. ii. 7, 8) shall be most like Christ in glory. Cp. érazret- 
vwoev éauriy, yevomevos vInKoos wéexpr Oavdrou, Oavdrov béoraupod. 510 Kat 
6 Ocds adrov vireptWwoev K.T.N., Phil. ii. 8,9. rTamevwoe marks the 
particular point in which little children are an example to Christians, 
and the words of St Paul give the precise lesson of this incident taken 
in connection with the death upon the Cross just foretold. Jesus 
gives himself to His disciples as an example of ramewdrns péxpe Oavd- 
Tov. See ch. xi. 29. 

The expression ramew. éavrdy is more emphatic than the middle 
voice and implies greater self-mastery. 


5,6. Curist’s Lirrne Ones, Mark ix. 37—42. 


The thought of Jesus passes from the dispute among His disciples 
to the care of his little ones, the young in faith, who, if they have the 
weakness, have also the humility of little children. 


5. ds éav SéeEqrar. It is a sacrament of lovingkindness when Christ 
himself is received in the visible form of His little ones. déyecOae is 
not only to welcome, show kindness to, but also to receive as a 
teacher (amodéyec@a). The faithful see in the tarewdrns of little 
children a symbol of the razewdrys of Christ. 


6. tmorevovtwy eis evé. For the distinction between micrevew els 
‘to believe in any one,’ i.e. to put entire faith in him, and morevew 
muvl, ‘to believe any one,’ i.e. to give credit to his words, see Prof. 
Westcott on John viii. 30 (Speaker’s Commentary). The first con- 
struction is characteristic of St John’s gospel and in the Synoptics 
occurs only here, and in the parallel passage Mark ix, 42, 


cupdépe tyva, expedit ut, See note ch, i. 22. 


pidos o6vikés. A millstone turned by an ass, and so larger than the 
ordinary millstone. Cp. Ovid (Fasti v1. 318): ‘Et que pumiceas ver- 
sat asella molas.’ 


The manner of death alluded to appears to have been unknown to 
the Jews. But Plutarch mentions this punishment as being common 
to Greece and Rome. Cp. Juv. Sat. vit. 213, where, as in other 
places, it is named rather than the cross as a swift and terrible 
penalty for crime. The Scholiast on Aristoph. Equites, 1360, explains 
umépBodov, bray yap KareméyTouv Twas Bapos amd THY TpaxnrwY éxpémwy. 


ev TO TeAGyer THS Pakdoons. médayos does not in itself mean the 
‘deep sea,’ but either ‘the expanse of open water’ (7Adé, wards, flat, 
&c.), or the ‘tossing,’ ‘beating’ sea (rAjoow from root mday). In 
this passage, therefore, the sense of depth is rather to be looked for in 
katamovric Oy, though the connection between mévros and Bévfos, BdOos, 
&c., is doubtful; Curtius prefers the etymology of dros, ‘path,’ and 
Lat. pons. (See Trench, NV. T. Syn. 52, 53, and Curtius, Hiym. 270 
and 278.) 
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7—9, Or Orrences. Mark ix. 43—48. 


From offences—snares and hindrances to the faith of Christ’s little 
ones—the discourse proceeds to offences in general—everything that 
hinders the spiritual life. 


7. oval. Alexandrine, but corresponding to 64, Aisch., Pers. 115, 
121, the Latin form is ve. do denotes that sxdavdaha are the source 
of woes. 


oxdvdaka. Snares, allurements to evil, temptations. See notes on 
ch. v. 29, 30. 


8. Kaddv...q. Cp. Luke xv. 7, yapda éorac émt évl auaprwr@ pera- 
voouvTt 7) emi evevnxovraervéa Sikaious. Instances are quoted from the 
classics, as Thue. vi. 21, aloxpov BiacOévras ameOetv 7) taorepoy émimera- 
mwéumecOar, but it is better to refer the construction to the Hebrew 
usage, by which the comparative idea is expressed by the positive 
adjective followed by the preposition min (from). ‘The construction 
is common in the LXX. and it may be noted that a rare classical 
usage tends to become frequent in Hellenistic Greek if it be iound to 
correspond to a common Hebrew idiom, For another instance of this 
see note on Tod mupéds below. 


9. povddbadrpov. In classical Greek a distinction is made: the 
Cyclops or the Arimaspi (Hdt. 111. 116) are povddéadpo.. A man who 
has lost an eye is érepdp@Oahyos. Cp. Hat. loc. cit. weiGouar dé oddé 
Touro, Skws povvdopPbarpo &vdpes PvovTar. 


Tv yéevvav Tov wupds. ‘The fiery Gehenna.’ This adjectival 
genitive may be paralleled from the classics: yéprwy evdévdpwr Hupw- 
mav, Iph. in Taur. 134. See note ch. vy. 22, and Donaldson, Greek 
Grammar, p. 481, for other instances. But the frequency of the 
usage in Hellenistic Greek is again attributable to the Hebrew 
idiom, 


10—14. Curist’s Carre ror His Lirrnz ONES ILLUSTRATED BY A 
PaRaBLE. Luke xv. 3—7. 


After a brief digression (vv. 7—9), Christ’s love for His young dis- 
ciples again breaks out in words. Let no one despise them. They 
have unseen friends in the court of heaven, who are ever in the pre- 
sence of the King himself. There, at any rate, they are not despised. 
It was for them especially that the Son of Man came to earth. 


10. ot ayyeAot attay. In these words our Lord sanctions the 
Jewish belief in guardian angels. Cp. Acts xii. 15, 6 dyyendés éorw 
avrov, and Hebr. i. 14, oxi mdvres elciv ecTroupytxa mvevuara els dra- 
kovlay dmoote\\dueva Oia Tovs wéANovTas KANpovomely owTnpiav; The 
reserve with which the doctrine is dwelt upon in the N.T. is in con- 
trast with the general extravagance of Oriental belief on the subject. 


Brérroveiy Td Tpdcwrov Tov watpds pov. The image is drawn 
from the court of an Eastern king, where the fayoured courtiers 
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enjoy the right of constant approach to the royal presence; cp. Esther 
i, 14, ‘Which saw the king’s face and which sat the first in the 
kingdom.’ 


12. The expression and the imagery of the parable recall Ezek. 
xxxiv.; comp. also ch. xv. 24. In Luke the parable is spoken with 
direct reference to publicans and sinners, whom the Pharisees 
despised, and who are the ‘little ones’ of these verses. Such differ- 
ences of context in the Gospels are very instructive; they are, indeed, 
comments by the Evangelists themselves on the drift and bearing of 
particular sayings of Christ. 


This parable is followed in Luke by the parable of the Lost 
Drachma and that of the Prodigal Son which illustrate and amplify 
the same thought. 


ddels ta évevrjxovra. St Luke adds év rq épyjuy. 


15—35. Foratvenrss or Sins, Luke xvii. 3, 4. 


God’s forgiveness of sinners suggests the duty of forgiveness 
among men. 


15. ®cyEovairov «.t.A. ‘Rebuke him.’ See Levit. xix. 17, ‘Thou 
shalt not hate thy brother in thine heart: thou shalt in any wise 
rebuke (é\éyées, LXX.) thy neighbour, and not suffer sin upon him’ 
(rather, ‘not bear sin on his account,’ ‘by bearing secret ill-will,’ 
Ephes. iy. 26; or by ‘encouraging him to sin by withholding due 
rebuke.’ Speaker’s Commentary ad loc.). 


éxépSyoas, ‘gained,’ i.e. won over to a better mind,—to Christ. 
Cp. 1 Cor, ix. 19—22, and 1 Pet. iii. 1. The aorist is of the action 
just past. If he shall have heard thee thou didst (at that moment) 
gain thy brother. 


17. elt rq éxkAnola. The word éxxdyola is found only here and 
ch, xvi. 18 (where see note) in the Gospels. In the former passage 
the reference to the Christian Church is undoubted. Here either 
(1) the assembly or congregation of the Jewish synagogue, or rather, 
(2) the ruling body of the synagogue (collegium presbyterorum, 
Schleusner) is meant. This must have been the sense of the word 
to those who were listening to Christ. But what was spoken of the 
Jewish Church was naturally soon applied to the Christian Church. 
And the use of the term by Christ implied for the future an organised 
Church exercising discipline, organised too at least in part on the 
model of the synagogue. 


6 yids Kal 6 TeAdvys. Jesus, the friend of publicans and sinners, 
uses the phrase of his contemporaries. What Jesus says, Matthew 
the publican records. é@vixds, the adjective of é@vn, in the special 
Jewish sense of ‘Gentiles,’ in Polybius e@vixds =‘ national.’ 


18. doa édv bionrs k.t.4. What was spoken to Peter alone is now 
spoken to all the disciples, representing the Church. ‘ Whatsoever 
you as a Church declare binding or declare not binding, that decision 
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shall be ratified in heaven.’ Note the tense, éoras dedenéva...hehvpéva, 
‘shall have been bound...loosed,’ and ep. note ch. ix. 2. 


19. The slight digression is continued. Christ thinks of His 
Church, Not only shall your decisions be ratified, but your requests 
shall be granted, provided ye agree. 

édv cvpdavicovery. For this construction see Winer, p. 369. 
The close relation between the future indicative and the subjunctive 
moods easily accounts for the usage; in many passages the readings 
vary between the subjunctive and the future indicative; in Acts viii. 
31, édy uh rts ddnyhoe is read by Tischendorf and Tregelles. It is 
more startling to find édy of6apev, 1 John vy. 15. ray éBewpovy, Mark 
iii. 11. drav jvortev, Rev. viii. 1. See also the quotation from the 
Scholiast, v. 5, where érav is followed by indicative. 

20. Sto 7 tpeis. In the smallest gathering of His followers Christ 
will be present. 

ouvnypévor. cuvdyew is used specially of the ‘gathering’ of the 
Church, as Acts xi. 26, cvvaxOfvat év 7H Exkyolg. xX. 8, ev TH brep- 
w ov Tuev ovvyyuévot. Hence in later Ecclesiastical Greek atvatts 
is ‘a religious service, ovvatdpiov a ‘service book,’ cuvdétmos qucpa 
‘a day on which services are held.’ 

21. ws érrdkis. The Rabbinical rule was that no one should 
ask forgiveness of his neighbour more than thrice. Peter, who asks 
as a scribe a scribe’s question, thought he was making a great 
advance in liberality and shewing himself worthy of the kingdom of 
heaven. But the question itself indicates complete misunderstanding 
of the Christian spirit. 

22. twos éBSopnkovrdkis érrd, i.e. an infinite number of times. 
There is no limit to forgiveness. 

23. GéXnoev ovvdpat Adyov peta Tov SodAwy adroi. The pic- 
ture is drawn from an Oriental Court. The provincial governors, 
farmers of taxes, and other high officials, are summoned before a 
despotic sovereign to give an account of their administration. 


WOAnoev, ‘chose,’ ‘resolved :’ all is subject to his sole will. 


SovAwv, i.e. subjects, for all subjects of an Eastern monarch from 
the highest to the lowest are ‘slaves.’ Demosthenes frequently 
makes a point of this, e.g. Phil. m1. 32, kav avdros wh mwapy rods 
Sovhous dywroberjoovras méure. This shade of meaning is perhaps 
present in the Apostolic title doi\0s "Incof Xpicrod, Rom. i. 1. 


24. puplov taddvrwy. LEyen if silver talents are meant, the sum 
is enormous—at least two million pounds of our money. It was pro- 
bably more than the whole annual revenue of Palestine at this time ; 
see Joseph. Ant. xu. 4. 4. The modern kingdoms of Norway or 
Greece or Denmark hardly produce a larger national income. 

It is the very sum which Demosthenes records with pride to have 
been stowed in the Acropolis at the height of Athenian prosperity: 
arelw & 4 pbpia rddavra els Ti dxpbrodw aviyayov. Olyn. iI. 24, 

The vast amount implies the hopeless character of the debt of sin. 
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25. a) éxovtos, ‘since he had not.’ He had wasted in extrava- 
gance the provincial revenues, or the proceeds of taxation. 


26. mpooexvver. The imperfect tense denotes persistence. 


27. 1d Sdveov adykev avtw. With the almost reckless generosity 
of an Eastern Court that delights to exalt or debase with swift strokes. 
The pardon is free and unconditional. 


28. evpev, ‘found,’ perhaps even sought him out. 


éva tov ovvbotwv. By this is meant the debt of man to man, 
offences which men are bound to forgive one another, 


éxatov Syvdpia, The denarius was a day’s wage (ch. xx. 2). The 
sum therefore is about three months’ wages for an ordinary 


labourer, by no means a hopeless debt as the other was; see note, 
ch. xxvi. 7. 


trvyev, imperfect, not aor. 2, which does not appear to be used 
in the active. See Veitch and Lob. Phryn. 107. 


29. mapexdhe. Contrast this with mpocexive, v. 26. mapaka- 
Xetv would be used by an equal addressing an equal. 


31, €éAuTyiOycav opdSpa. This seems to point to the common 
conscience of mankind approving or anticipating the divine sentence. 


33. Cp. the Lord’s Prayer, where forgiveness of others is put for- 
ward as the claim for divine pardon. 


34. The acquittal is revoked—a point not to be pressed in the 
interpretation. The truth taught is the impossibility of the unfor- 
giving being forgiven, but the chief lesson is the example of the 
divine spirit of forgiveness in the act of the king. This example the 
pardoned slave should have followed. 


tois Bacavictais. ‘To the keepers of the prison,’ the gaolers, part 
of whose duty it was to torture (Sacavi¢ew) the prisoners. Thus in 
the Greek version of Jer. xx. 2, by Symmachus, Basayvorhpov is ‘a 
prison’ (A.V. ‘stocks’). Fischer, de vitiis Lex. N.T., p. 458. 
35. dd Tay KkapSidv tay. A different principle from the Phari- 
see’s arithmetical rules of forgiveness. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


13. mpoonvéx8noav (8 B C D L and others) for mpoonvéxOn, an 
early grammatical change. 


16, 17. Here the textus receptus has: Avédcxade dyabé, rh ayabdv 
| mojow wa éxw fwhy alavov; o dé elrev avtm Th we éyers ayaddv; 
ovdels dyados, el uur eis 6 Oeds. 

The omission of dyaé#é has the most ancient evidence in its favour. 
tl me epwrgs mepl Tob ayadod rests on the authority of SN B DL and 
other MSS., several versions and patristic quotations. The textus 
receptus is found in C and in many later uncials. 
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20. épidata (SN B D L) for é@ud\akadyy (C and later uncials), The 
latter perhaps influenced by Mark; in Luke ég¢o\aéa should be read, 

éx veornros pov omitted inN® BL. (D omits pov.) The insertion 
supported by N° C D, later uncials, some versions and Fathers, may 
be accounted for by the occurrence of the words in Mark and Luke. 


29. After 7 pytépa the leading editors omit 4 yuvatka with B D 
and some versions and on good patristic evidence. 

modAatrAaclova (BL) for éxarovramdaclova (8 C D and other uncials). 
The best editors adopt vo\X. notwithstanding the strong support of the 
other reading. éxarovrar. probably introduced from Mark to explain 
the less definite wo\\am)aclova. 


1, 2. JESUS GOES TO JUDmMA FROM GALILEE. 
Mark x. 1. 


1. pernpev ard tHS Tadthalas «.t.A. From the parallel passage 
in Mark we learn that this means: Came into Jud#a by the trans- 
Jordanic route through Pera, thus avoiding Samaria. It does not 
mean that any portion of Judea lay beyond Jordan. St Matthew 
here omits various particulars, of which some are to be supplied from 
Luke ix. 51—xvii. 11; others from John—two visits to Jerusalem 
(vii. 8—10 and x. 22—39); the raising of Lazarus (xi. 1—46); the 
retirement to Ephraim (xi. 54). 


petypev. In this sense late, in N. T. only here and ch. xiii. 51. 


3—12. THE Question or MARRIAGE AND Divorce. 
Mark x. 2—9. 


vv. 10—12 are peculiar to Matthew. St Mark mentions the part 
of the conyersation contained in v. 9 as haying taken place ‘in the 
house,’ vv. 10—12. 


3. mepalovres aitdy. For present participle containing an idea 
of purpose cp. Soph. Hl. 68, défacbé w’ edruxoivra Tatade Tats odois. 

el “eotiv dvOpemw drodktoat x.t.A. The words ‘for every cause’ 
are omitted in Mark. In Matthew they contain the pith of the 
question: ‘Is the husband’s right to divorce his wife quite unlimited?’ 
The school of Shammai allowed divorce in the case of adultery, 
the school of Hillel on any trivial pretext. 

It was a question of special interest and of special danger in view 
of Herod’s marriage with Herodias. 


4. am’ apxns. An appeal from the law of Moses to a higher and 
absolute law, which has outlived the law of Moses. 

5. évexa tov’rov. The lesson of Nature is the lesson of God, 
‘Nunquam aliud Natura aliud Sapientia dicit.’ Juv. Sat. xrv. 321. 


KoAAnSrjoerar. This word and the compound zpocx. in N. T. use 
are confined to St Paul and St Luke except Rev. xviii. 5. This 
passage and Mark x. 7 (where the reading is doubtful) are quotations. 
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The classical meaning of coda is (1) to glue; (2) to inlay; (3) to 
join very closely: xexé\\yrac yévos mpds dra, Aisch. Ag. 1566. 


els odpxa plav. els denotes the state or condition into which a 
thing passes. The construction follows the Hebrew idiom. 


6. 6, the neuter strengthens the idea of complete fusion into a 
single being. 


ovvelevgev. The aorist of the divine action undetermined by time. 
Cp. evddxnoev, ch. iii. 17, wapedd0y, xi. 27, 6660, xxviii. 18. 


7. BuiBAlov drocraclov, See ch. v. 31, 32. 


8. mpos tiv okAnpoKapSlav tpav. Having respect to, with a view 
to the hardness of your hearts towards God. So the law was relatively 
good, not absolutely. A great principle. Even now all are not capable 
of the higher religious life or of the deepest truths. Some interpret 
‘hardness of heart,’ of the cruelty of men towards their wives. 


éerétpepev, ‘allowed,’ a correction of éverel\aro, v. 7. Moses did 
not enjoin, but merely permitted a bill of divorce. 


ov yéyovev. Not ‘was not so,’ A.V., but ‘hath not been so’ con- 
tinuously from the beginning to the present time. It is not an original 
and continuous tradition. 


9. See ch. v. 32. 


10. It is difficult to fix the precise meaning of #4 airla. It is 
either: (1) the cause or principle of the conjugal union: ‘If the union 
be so close as thou sayest;’ or, (2) the cause or reason for divorce, 
namely adultery, referring to airéa, v. 3: ‘If for this reason, and for 
this alone, divorce be allowed;’ or (3) ‘the case’ in a legal sense like 
causa, res de qua in judicio agitur: ‘If this be the only case with 
which a man may come into court.’ A further meaning, sometimes 
assigned ‘condition,’ ‘state of things,’ may be rejected. On the whole 
(2), which is Meyer’s view, seems preferable. 


In D the reading is dvdpés, the correct word in contrast with yuvackés, 
but the reading is not supported. werd is used to express relation 
generally, as in modern Greek. 


ob oupdéper yaproar. Nothing could prove more clearly the revo- 


‘lution in thought brought to pass by Christ than this. TEven the dis- 


ciples feel that such a principle would make the yoke of marriage un- 
bearable. 


yopyca. This aorist is used both in the sense of ‘to give to wife’ 
and ‘to take to wife,’ it is nearly confined to late authors. See Veitch 
sub voc. yapéw. 


11. xwpeiv is to have or make room for,-so (1) to contain: dare 
Mnkétt xwpely nde Ta pds Thy Odpav, Mark li. 2; bdplar ywpotcar ava 
HeTpytas dvo 4 Tpets, Jokn ii. 6; 6 Kpyrnp xwpet audopéas ééaxoslovs, 
Hat. 1. 151; (2) to receive (in love): ywpycare judas, 2 Cor. vii. 2; (3) 
to receive intellectually, ‘comprehend,’ or ‘accept;’ (4) the Homeric 
meaning ‘to withdraw,’ i.e, to make room for another, is not found in 
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the N.T.; (5) the ordinary classical force, ‘to advance,’ i.e, to make 
room for oneself, ‘to go,’ is found ch. xv. 17 and 2 Pet. iii. 9, els werd- 
votay xwpjoat, and John vyiil. 37, 6 Adyos 6 Eds od Ywpel év duty, ‘makes 
no progress in you.’ 

It is better to refer rdv \éyov rodrov to the last words of the disciples, 
ob cunpéper yaujoat, than to the whole preceding argument. The general 
sense will then be: ‘Not all, but only those to whom it hath been 
given, make room for (i.e. accept and act upon) this saying.’ 


12. eciolv yap. The yap explains ols déd0ra. 


Sid tHv Bactrelay tov otpavav. In old days some men abstained 
from-marriage in order to devote themselves to the study of the law, 
in later times men have done so for the furtherance of Christianity. 


6 Suvdpevos xwpety xwpelrw. Let him accept the rule who can 
accept it—he to whom it has been given—he who belongs to either of 
the three classes named, 


The disciples found difficulty in the pure and binding conditions of 
marriage laid down by Christ, and saw no escape save in abstaining 
from marriage like the Essenes of that day (Joseph. B. J., yduov ev 
bmepoyla map avrois, and Antiq. xvi1. 1. 5, ore yamueras eladyovrat). 
Christ shews that there is difficulty there too. ‘The limitations of 
Christ were forgotten in early days of Church history. False teachers 
arose, ‘forbidding to marry’ (1 Tim. iv. 3, cwAvdvrwy yaperv). 

As in so many of our Lord’s important ‘rules,’ the principle of 
Hebrew parallelism is discernible here. i 
xwpelrw—recall the opening words and respond to them—ov rrdvtes...ols 
dédora, the enclosed triplet rises to a climax—the highest motive is 
placed last. 





13—15. LittL.& CHILDREN ARE BROUGHT TO CHRIST. 
Mark x, 13—16. Luke xviii. 15—17. 


In Luke the incident is placed immediately after the parable of the 
Pharisee and Publican; there it is an illustration of humility. Here, 
and in Mark, the connection between the purity of married life and the 
love of little children cannot be overlooked. 


13. It appears that it was customary for Jewish infants to be 
taken to the synagogue to be blessed by the Rabbi. Smith’s Dict. 
of Bible, Art. ‘Synagogue,’ note EH. 

tva émOn. For the sequence of the subjunctive on historic tenses 
see note ch, xii. 14. 


14. Tov yap ToovTev K.t.A. Love, simplicity of faith, innocence, 
and above all, humility, are the ideal characteristics of little children, 
and of the subjects of the kingdom. 


15. émBels tas xeipas. No unmeaning act, therefore infants are 
capable of receiving a blessing, though not conscious of an obliga- 
tion. It is the authorization of infant baptism. St Mark, as often, 
records a further loving act of Jesus, évayxadioduevos adra. 
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16—22. THe Youna Ricnw Ruuer. 
Mark x. 17—22. luke xviii. 18—23. 


From Luke alone we learn that he was a ‘ruler;’ from Matthew 
alone that he was young. Each of the three Synoptists states that ‘he 
was very rich’ (Luke); ‘had great possessions’ (Matthew and Mark). 


16. eis mpooedQwv. ‘Came one running, and kneeled to him’ 
(Mark). ‘A certain ruler,’ i.e. one of the rulers of the synagogue, like 
Jairus. The ‘decemvirate’ (see ch. iv. 23) of the synagogue were 
chosen from ‘men of leisure’ (Hebr. Batlanin, cp. the same thought 
in Greek oxo}, from which ultimately through Lat. schola comes 
Eng. scholar), who were free from the necessity of labour, and could 
devote themselves to the duties of the synagogue, and to study; of 
these the first three were called ‘Rulers of the Synagogue.’ 


tl ayalov rowjow «.t.A. In Mark, rl roujow iva Swi alisviov KdXnpo- 
voujow; in Luke, ri rovjoas & al. KAnpovounow; In this question, ‘what 
shall I do?’ the ruler touches the central error of the Pharisaic system— 
that goodness consisted in exact conformity to certain external rules 
of conduct. Jesus shews that it is not by doing anything whatever 
that a man can inherit eternal life, but by being something; not by 
observing Pharisaic rules, but by being childlike. 


17. i pe épwras mepl tov dya80v; The form in which our Lord’s 
answer is reported in Mark and Luke is: rf we Néyers dyabdv; ovdels 
ayabds, el uy eis 0 Geds. According to St Matthew’s report, our Lord 
seizes upon the word dya@oy in the ruler’s question; according to the 
other gospels the reply turns on the use of the word as applied to 
himself, dya0é duidoxade. But though the reports differ in form, in 
effect they are identical. Christ’s answer is so framed as to wake 
reflection. ‘Why do you put this question about ‘the good,” why do 
you call me ‘‘good?” Do you understand the meaning of your own 
question?’ 1t was not a simple question, as the ruler thought: two 
points are raised: (1) What is ‘the good?’ (2) How to enter life 
eternal. Then again the answer to the first is partly left to inference, 
and the answer to the second lies deeper than the young ruler’s thoughts 
had gone. (1) There is one only who is good, therefore (the inference 
is) ‘the good’ can only be the will of God. (2) Then the way to enter 
into life eternal is to keep God’s will as expressed in the commandments. 
Jesus shews that here too the questioner had not thought deeply 
enough. Keeping the commandments is not external observance of 
them, but being in heart what the commandments mean, and what the 
will of God is. 

Note in this incident (1) the manner of Jesus adapting itself to the 
condition of the ‘scholar,’ one who had leisure to think, and who 
plumed himself on having thought. To such he points out the way to 
deeper reflection, (2) The mission of Jesus to ‘fulfil the law.’ (3) The 
spiritual use of the law (the ten commandments), as awakening the 
sense of sin, and so leading to repentance. Bengel says: ‘Jesus se- 
curos ad Legem remittit, contritos evangelice consolatur.’ 
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18. tolas; What commandments? written or unwritten? human 
or divine? the law of Moses or the traditions of the elders? or per- 
haps the young ruler expected a specimen of the rules with which 
this new Rabbi would instruct his disciples to ‘fence round’ the law. 
In N. T. rotos may perhaps always be distinguished from ris; in later 
Greek (see Sophocles, Lex. sub voc.) and in the modern vernacular the 
distinction is lost. 


76 ov hovetoers K.t.A. For the use of the article prefixed to a 
sentence cp. elrev atr@: 7d ef divy, Mark ix. 23; 6 mds vémos év évl 
dyw TemAnpwrar Ev TH dyarycers Tov wAyolov cov, Gal. y. 14. See 
Winer, p. 135. 


ov hovevioets. In Hebrew a negative is never used with the impera- 
tive; prohibitions being always expressed by means of the future (or 
imperfect). This idiom is here followed in the Greek, 0’ ¢ov.—prohibi- 
tion, rlua—positive command (Reed.-Gesen. Hebr. Gram., p. 280) 
the future is however also used in pure Greek to express the impera- 
tive notion, as e.g. Ady’ ef re Borer, xeipl 8 od Watoers woré, Eur 
Med. 1320 (Donaldson Grk. Gram. p. 407). 

Comp. this enumeration with that in ch. xv. 19. Here, as there, 
the commandments proceed in order from the 6th to the 9th. Here, 
as there, the enumeration stops at covetousness—the rich ruler’s 
special failing. The fifth commandment not named in ch. xy. had 
probably an individual application here. Neither St Mark nor St 
Luke preserve the same order 


20. wavta Tavta épidAata. Like St Paul, he was card dixasoodvny 
Thy év vouw dueutros. Phil. iii. 6. 


21. té\eos. Used here in relation to ri ére vorepd, *‘complete;’ 
not (1) in the deeper sense which the word sometimes bears in reference 
to the ancient mysteries, as 1 Cor. ii. 6, codlay dé Nadodpev év Tots Te- 
Nelvrs (see also Col. i. 28); nor (2) in the sense of ‘perfect’ in manhood, 
opposed to babes, as Phil. iii. 15, da0c ofy rédevoe ToOTO Ppovdmev (see 
also 1 Cor. xiv. 20; Eph. iv. 13; Heb. v. 14). 


Umraye, THANTOV K.T.A. Jesus does indeed bid him do something, 
but to do that would be a proof of being perfect, it is the test for his 
special case, not a universal rule. With many it is more difficult to 
use wealth for Christ than to give it up for Christ. St Mark has the 
touching words ‘Jesus beholding him loved him.’ The incident recalls 
the parable of the ‘merchant man seeking goodly pearls’ (ch. xiii. 
45, 46). Here is a seeker after good, the pearl is found: will he not 
sell all that he hath and buy it? 


The aorist réAnoov indicates the single act, dxo\o’Oee the continual 
following of Christ. Cp. Dem. Phil. 1. 14, émeidav dravta axovonre 
xplvare (‘decide once for all’), un mpédrepov mpodauBavere (‘don’t be pre- 
judging as I go on’); and Hur. Med. 1248, dado Bpaxetary nuépay 
malowy cé0ev karecta Opyve. ‘For one brief day forget, and then go on 
lamenting.’ 


22. dAvrotpevos. A conflict of opposite desires vexed his soul. He 
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wished to sC oa God and mammon. He was sorrowful because he saw 
that the special sacrifice required to win eternal life was too great for 
him, He was lost through the dardrn rod mdovrov (ch. xiii. 22), 


23—26. Or RicHEs, anD THE Kinapom or Gop. 
Mark x, 23—27. luke xviii. 24—27. 
These reflections follow naturally on the last incident. 


23. tiv Bac. tov ovp. Comparing this with vv. 16 and 17, we 
note that (wy alwmos, 7 fwy and 4 Baciiela r&v ovpayGy are used 
as synonyms. 


24. kdpndrov Sid tputyparos padtdos. An expression familiar to 
Jews of our Lord’s time. The exaggeration is quite in the Eastern 
style. Some attempts however have been made to explain away the 
natural meaning of the words. kxduov, which is said to mean ‘a 
thick rope,’ has been read for xdéundov. But the change has no M§, 
support, and xayudos, which does not oacur elsewhere, is probably an 
invention of the Scholiast. Others have explained rpvmnua pagldos to 
be the name of a gate in Jerusalem. But the existence of such a 
gate is not established; and the variety of expression for ‘a needle’s 
eye,’ Tpirnua paploos (Matt. ), tTpymarta padldos (Mark), rpjua Beddvns 
(Luke), is against this view. The variation also indicates that the 
proverb was not current in Greek. The expression in Luke is the 
most classical. pagls is rejected by the Attic purists: 7 6¢ padls rt 
éotw ovK dy tis yvoln (Lob. Phryn. p. 90). tpimyua was a vernacular 
word and is found in Aristoph. Pac. 1234, 

An eastern traveller has suggested that the association of ideas 
arose thus: every camel driver carries with him a large needle to mend 
his pack-saddle as occasion requires, hence the ‘camel’ and the 
‘needle.’ 


25. éerAyocovto opddSpa. The extreme amazement of the dis- 
ciples, which can find no echo in souls trained to Christianity, is not 
quite easy to understand. But there was present to the disciples, 
perhaps, a latent Jewish thought that external prosperity was a sign 
of the fayour of heaven. Then in a town like Capernaum all the 
leading religious people would be rich (see note v. 16). There is 
always a tendency when religious life is at a low ebb to make disciples 
of the wealthy and to exalt their saintliness. One of the distinctive 
marks of Christ’s mission was ‘preaching to the poor.’ Cp. St 
Paul’s words : 7 kara Badous trwxela avray éreplacevoev els TO mAoDTOS 
Ths amdornTos avtwv, 2 Cor, viii. 2. Read also St James v. 1—11. 

tls dpa Sivarat cwOnvat; The thought of the disciples still lives: 
for the guilt of detected wickedness is mainly brought home to the 
poor, the sins of the rich and educated seldom result in crime, accord- 
ingly wealth and intellect make men seem better, ‘sometimes even 
supplying the absence of real good with what looks extremely like it.’ 
See a Sermon by Prof. Mozley, on The Reversal of Human Judgment, 
pp. 85—87. - 

26. ésBAepas. These heart-searching looks of Christ doubtless 
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gave an effect to His words which it is impossible to 1i+ten* but which 
would never be effaced from the memory of those wes) felt their 
meaning. 


27—30. Tur CLAIM OF THE Disciples, 
Mark x. 28—31. Luke xviii. 28—30. 


27. adrikapev...jkodovdyoapev. The aorists have their proper 
force, ‘left,’ ‘ followed.’ 


rl dpa torat piv; Peter, still not perfect in the Spirit of Christ, 
suggests a lower motive for following Christ. The answer of Christ 
shews that all true sacrifice shall have its reward, but all that looks 
like sacrifice is not really such, therefore ‘Many that are first shall 
be last.’ Among the Twelve there was a Judas, 


28. év ty waAdwyever(a. These words qualify xaficecbe, and are 
themselves defined by érav xabloy x.T.d. 


madwyeveo(a, ‘a return to life,’ a new birth. Late and rarely 
used. It expressed a Stoic thought, 7 mepioducy madwyevecia Tay bAwv, 
‘the periodic restitution of all things’ (M. Antoninus x1, 1, quoted by 
Wetstein). Cicero speaks of his return from exile as a madwyevecia, 
ad Attic. v1. 6. Similarly Josephus writes: ryv dvdxrnow Kal madw- 
yeveclav ris matpldos éoprdtovres, Ant. x1. 3. 9. Both of these thoughts 
find a place in the N.T. meaning of the word. It is the renewed and 
higher life of the world regenerated by Christ, succeeding the birth- 
pangs (ddives) which the present generation must suffer. Again, it is 
the spiritual return of Israel from the bondage of the law, which the 
Apostle calls {wh éx vexp&v, Rom. xi. 15. 

Other meanings have been assigned to makwyevecla in this passage: 
(1) The Saviour’s return to glory in His Father’s kingdom, (2) The 
glorified life of the Apostles after death. 

In Tit. ili. 5 wakwyevecia is used of the new life the entrance to 
which is baptism: éswoev juds 614 Aovrpod mauwyevecias Kal dvaKkat- 
ywoews mvevmatos aylou K.T.A. 


Kabloerbe kal avrol K.T.A. One aspect of the radw~yeveola was the 
new birth of thought which spiritualised every conception. Israel 
became no longer Israel according to the flesh, to reign was to reign 
spiritually with Christ. In this spiritual Israel the Apostles have 
actually sat on thrones. They are the kings and judges of the Church 
of God. 


Tas SH5exa duvdds. Incidentally this expression confirms the con- 
nection between the number of the Apostles and the twelve tribes of 
Israel. 


29. This saying would fulfil itself in many ways to the thoughts 
of the Apostles. (1) In the spiritual relationships, homes, children, 
and fathers in Christ that sprang up to them wherever the gospel was 
preached. In a deep sense the thought of ‘omne solum forti patria 
est’? would come home to the first evangelists. (2) As Christ recog- 
nised his kindred in those who did the work of His Father, recipro- 
eally His servants found in their brethren, wife, children and lands. 
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(5) Sometimes self-renouncement created intensified love for others: 
sometimes kinsfolk forsaken for Christ were in turn won for Christ, 
and thus increased manifold the gift and love of kinship. 


tmoddatdaclova ArjpWera. St Mark adds pera duwypav. Did this 
word that explains so much fall so softly at the end of the sentence 
as to be heard only by the nearest to the Saviour? Was it half for- 
_ otten till persecution came ? 


3% Note the connecting particles—6é in this verse, ydp (xx. 1), 
o7 22%*x, 16); d€ marks the contrasting statement, yap introduces 


the ws 1. . “gon of it, ovrws closing the illustration reverts to the state- 
ment ily an 


by a CHAPTER XX. 
Spr 
6. pay after évBex‘rnv and dpyols after éototas omitted on the 
highest evidence. 
7. After dpmedova omit as NBDLZ the words kai 6 édy 7 Slxacov 
Anec#e, The thought of v. 4 was probably repeated in a marginal 
note. 


12. The omission of 67 after Néyovres is on the best evidence 
(SBC?DI versions and fathers). 


16. After érxarou the textus receptus has: mooi yap elot Knol, 
édtyou 6é ExXexrol. Here the older MSS. are followed, but CD and the 
mass of later uncials and many versions and patristic quotations con- 
tain the clause, which is certainly genuine, in ch. xxii. 14, 


19. éyepOyoerar for avacricera. Here the evidence is conflicting, 
the two great uncials Nand Bare on opposite sides. éyepOjcerat 
(NC*L and other uncials), dvacrjcerac (BDE and the majority 
of MSS.). 

22. Omit cal 7d Bdrrioma 6 ey Barrifoua BarricOqva after mivew, 
and kal 76 Bdmrigua 6 éya Bamrlfouar BarricOnoecbe after rleabe (v. 23) 
with SBDLZ and Origen. The words are genuine in Mark. 

28. After this verse an early insertion is found in D and the 
Curetonian Syriac Version: the first words are mets 6¢ fnreite ex 
puxpod ab&noar Kai éx pelCovos é\atrov elvat, the rest reproduce to a 
“great extent Luke xiv. 8—10, See Scrivener’s Introduction, pp. 8 and 
500. 

34. avrwv of dp0aduol omitted (SBDLZ) ; the insertion is not very 
easy to account for, 





1—16. THE ParaBLE or THE LABOURERS IN THE VINEYARD. 
Peculiar to St Matthew. 


1. opola yap éorw k.r.A. There are many possible applications of 
the parable, but the only true explanation of its meaning to the dis- 
ciples at the time must be reached by considering the question to, 
which it is an answer. The parable is addressed solely to the dis- 
ciples. The thread of thought may be traced in this way: It is 
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impossible for a rich man, one who trusts in riches, to enter the 
kingdom of heaven. The disciples, through Peter, say ‘We at any 
rate left all and followed thee; what shall we have therefore?’ Our 
Lord’s answer is (1) partly encouraging, (2) partly discouraging. 

(1) All who have in a true sense given up all for Christ shall have 
a great reward (ch. xix. 28, 29). 

(2) But (v. 30) priority of time is not everything. The parable is 
given in explanation of this point. Not only will the disciples not 25 
the only called, but they may not reach a higher place or ¢ }$ Sc 
reward than some who follow them at an apparent disadvantg,gS= cil 
all who work shall have their reward. But they must gj. eure uc a 
spirit very prevalent among hard workers, and not thiy, ¢ uuch of 
their own labours, or be displeased because others ¢ 3%  11ally re- 
warded. 

Possibly the element of time is introduced éo illustrate 12 a para- 
bolic form the apparent degrees of service, and to signify that no man 
can estimate the comparative merit of work for God. 

avOpamrw oikodeomsty. Cp. avOpwmw eumdpy, ch. xiii. 45. dvOpdorw 
Baorre?, ch. xviii. 23. 

Gpa mpwt. This unclassical use of dua with an adverb is modelled 
on such classical expressions as dua &y, dua bpOpw: ep. the late forms 
amo Tore, aro mépvot, and the classical és del, és éreira, és éyé. Winer, 
p. 525 and note 5. 


2. é« Syvapfov. ‘On the terms of a denarius,’ é« indicates the 
point from which the bargaining proceeds, the starting point and so 
the basis of the compact. It is not=dyvaplov, v. 13, genitive of price 
or rate of pay. A denarius was the ordinary day’s wage of a labourer, 
that of a common soldier was less, as we learn from Tac., Annal. 1. 17: 
nec aliud levamentum quam si certis sub legibus militia iniretur, ut 
singulos denarios mererent.’ A ‘florin’ or a ‘half-crown’ would re- 
present the meaning to English readers far more accurately than the 
‘penny’ of the A.V. which gives a wholly wrong impression. See ch. 
Xvili. 28. 


(ce 


peTa tov épyatéy. Later use of werd. The classical construction 
1s gungwvetv twl, OY mpos Twa. 


4. 6 édv 7 Slkaov. This time there is no stipulated sum. The 
labourers are invited to leave all to the justice of the householder, 
It is a lesson in faith and an implied rebuke to the spirit displayed 
in the question, rf dpa éorar nucr; 

5. amddww Sé éeAOov. The householder himself goes forth to sum- 
mon labourers to his vineyard. Thus not only in the beginning of 
the gospel, but in every age Christ Himself calls labourers to His 
work. ‘The Master never stands idle. 


6. epi tHv évSexdrnv. The various hours may be referred in the 
first instance to the call of a Paul, a Barnabas, and a Timothy, who 
adopted the Cause later than the Twelve. In a secondary and less im- 
mediate sense they seem to indicate the successive periods at which 
the various nations were admitted to the Church of Christ. Was it 


— 
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- unjust that European nations should have equal privileges with the 
Jews in the Church of Christ, or that Paul should be equal to Peter? 


Note the reproach conveyed by dpyol. Even they to whom no message 
has come may do some épyov for Christ. See Rom. ii. 10, 14. 


8. t@ émitpérw. ‘To his steward,’ as in Luke viii. 3, "Iwdvva 
yuri) Xovfa éxirpdrov “Hpwdov. In the only other passage where the 
word occurs in the N. T., Gal. iv. 2, éizpozot, ‘guardians’ of a minor’s 
person, are distinguished from olxévouor, stewards of his property. 
The word was Hebraized and used in both these senses by Rabbinical 
writers (Schottgen ad loc. cit.). 


9. dva Syvdptov, ‘a denarius each.’ 


ll, yoyytfev and yoyyvopos were ancient Ionic words synonymous 
with rovOupifew and rovdupiopos in the Attic dialect. Phrynichus quotes 
from Phocylides of Miletus yp% rot Tov ératpov Eraipw | ppovrifew doo’ av 
mepryoyyvfwot modtrat. The word was probably formed from the sound 
of the cooing of doves, and is therefore like rp¥gew both in original 
and derived meanings: ep, Il. 1x. 311, ws wh wor TpUenTe Tapiuevor GANODEY 
G@\Xot. The verb occurs more frequently in St John’s gospel, written 
in an Ionic city, than in any other book of the N. T. Verb and noun 
are found in the LXX. and in Epictetus and other late writers. See 
Lob. Phryn. 358. 


12. plav dpav érofyoay. Cp. Acts xv. 33, mowjoavres 5¢ xpdvor 
admeduOnoav. So facere in Latin, ‘quamvis autem paucissimos una fe- 
cerimus dies tamen multi nobis sermones fuerunt.’ Seneca, Hpist. 67. 


apav. ‘During the residence in Babylon the Hebrews adopted the 
division of the day into twelve hours whose duration varied with the 
length of the day.’ Hdersheim, Temple, &c., in the Time of our Lord, 
p- 174). 


tois Bartacact Td Bdpos THs Hpépas Kal Tov kavcava. This may be 
regarded as man’s estimate of his own merits, which is not the divine 
estimate. The words echo the tone of ‘what shall we have?’ ch. xix. 
27. Man does not here acquiesce in the Judge’s decision, as in the 
parable of the debtors, ch. xviii. What is just does not at first seem 
just, but, as in science many things that seemed untrue are proved to 
be true, what seems unjust will be proved just when we know all. 
Further, time is not the only element in service. An act of swift in- 
telligence or of bravery wrought in the space of a single minute has 
saved an army or a people, and merited higher reward than a lifetime 
of ordinary service; a Romaic proverb says: Ta gépvee 7 wpa 6 xpbvos 
dév Ta Pépver, ‘what an hour brings, a year brings not.’ 


Bactdcact. Geldart, Mod. Greek Lang. pp. 191, 192, notices the 
frequent occurrence of Baordfew in N.'T'. as a modernism. No word 
has a longer literary history, it occurs in almost every Greek writer, 
from Homer to the N. T’, 


7d Bapos THs Tpépas Kal Tov katowva. ‘The burden of the day and 
the hot morning wind.’ xavcwva, emphatic by its position at the end 
of the sentence, heightens the effect of the picture, and gives reality 
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to it. The labourers hired in the cool evening hours would escape the 
long toil, and what is more the scorching sirocco which blows from 
the desert at sunrise. Cp. dvéredey yap 6 qs adv TO Katown, 
James i. 11. It was from the combined infiuence of sun and sirocco 
that Jonah ‘fainted and wished himself to die:’ kai éyévero dua TQ dvarel- 
Aa Tov HALOV Kal mpocéraéev 6 Peds TrvEedpart KavowviauyKalovTt. Jon. iv. 8. 
See also Ps. ciii. 16 and Is. xl. 6, and read Dr Thomson’s account of 
the two kinds of sirocco (Land and Book, pp. 536, 537). Describing 
the effect of the sultry sirocco he says: ‘The birds hide in thickest 
shades; the fowls pant under the walls with open mouth and drooping 
wings; the flocks and herds take shelter in caves and under great 
rocks; the labourers retire from the fields, and close the windows and 
doors of their houses.’ 


13. éraipos is used of any temporary connection, without the idea 
of affectionate friendship. It is used by a master to his slave; by a 
guest to a fellow-guest; as a general address on meeting. Cp. ch. 
xxii. 12 and xxvi. 50, where it is a term of reproachful rebuke. 


15. odPadpos rovnpds. The belief in the evil eye still prevails in 
the Kast. The envious or malevolent glance is thought to have an 
injurious effect. Here the sense is: Art thou envious because I am 
just? 


16. ot mp@tor. Not only as primarily in the parable the first called, 
but the first in position, knowledge and influence, 


17—19. JESUS GOING UP TO JERUSALEM FORETELLS His Passion FOR 
THE THIRD TIME. 


See chs. xvi, 21, xvii. 22, 23; and Mark x. 32—34; Luke xviii. 31— 
34. St Mark and St Luke add ‘shall spit upon him’ (Mark); ‘shall 
be spitted on’ (Luke) ; St Matthew alone names ‘crucifixion;’ St Luke, 
who mentions only the share which the Gentiles had in the Passion, 
adds ‘they understood none of these things, and this saying was hid 
from them, neither knew they the things which were spoken.’ 

The disciples, as Jews, still placed their hopes in the present world: 
‘what shall we have?’ They still thought Jesus might be using a 
figure of speech, Jesus was alone in the certainty of His awful secret. 
He had no sympathy from His followers. 

For distinctive points in the several predictions of the Passion sce 
notes ch. xvii. 22, 23. 


17. wapé&AaBev kat i8lav. Cp. Plat. Apol. Socr. 26, ldig \aBdvra 


OvddoKew Kal voubeTetv. 


18, 19. Observe the exactness of the prediction; the Sanhedrin 
shall condemn but not kill, the Gentiles shall scourge and crucify. 


19. eis Td Epraitat «.t.A. The use of els with the infinitive is 
equivalent to a final clause. Thus the guilt of the crucifixion is 
fastened on the Jews. St Mark has (7a &0vn) éuraltovow...éumricovow 
k.T.’., denoting independent action on the part of the Gentiles. St 
Luke, the Gentile Evangelist, passes over in silence the guilt of the 
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Jewish chief priests and Scribes. That this is not accidental, but part 
of the evangelistic plan, seems proved by comparing the language of 
St Peter, Acts iii. 13, 14 (where the crime is pointedly brought home 
to Israel) with his speech in the house of Cornelius, Acts x. 39, dy Kai 
dvethav Kpeudoavres ért Evdov, where the subject of dvetday is tacitly 
dropped, and the Gentile mode of execution named. 


20—28. Satomnr’s PRAYER FOR HER SONS, AND THE ANSWER OF JESUS. 


Mark x. 35—45. St Mark begins ‘And James and John the sons of 
Zebedee came unto him, saying, &c.’ For once St Matthew is more 
graphic and true to detail than St Mark. 


20. 1 pyTHP Tov viev ZePedaiov. Her name was Salome, as we 
learn by comparing Matthew xxvii. 56 with Mark xv. 40. 


‘Among which was Mary Mag- ‘Among whom was Mary Mag- 
dalene, and Mary the mother of dalene, and Mary the mother of 
James and Joses, and the mother James the less and of Joses, and 
of Zebedee’s children.’ Matthew Salome.’ Mark xv. 40. 

XXVil. 56. 

mpookvyovca. The act of prostration before an HKastern King— 
though the word ‘crucify’ might have suggested a slave’s death. The 
Kingdom of heaven introduces many such contrasts. 


aitotoa. She dares not speak until her Lord addresses her. 


21. eimét tva Kabicowoww x.t.rA. Cp. for the thought ch. xix. 28, fur 
the construction ch. i. 22, 


22. ovx olSate. Observe, Jesus addresses the sons, not the mother. 


tl aireto@e. ‘There is some force in the middle voice ‘ask for 
yourselves,’ or ‘cause to be asked.’ 


amveiv...rivew. If the difference between the tenses be pressed, the 
aor. mew implies a single draught—a taste of the cup, the present 
mivew a continued drinking of the cup. 


7d tmottptoy 6 éyd péAdw lve, i.e. the destiny in store for me. 
Cp. among other passages, Is. li. 17, ‘Thou hast drunken the dregs of 
the cup of trembling, and wrung them out,’ and Ps. Ixxv. 8; the 
prophets use the figure in reference to the vengeance of God and His 
wrath against sin. When the disciples afterwards recalled the image 
it would signify to them the mediation of Christ, who by His passion 
and death drank for man the cup of suffering. Maldonatus suggests 
the thought of ‘the poison cup,’ the cup of death, For the image, cp. 
‘quot bella exrhausta canebat.’ Verg. Aen. tv. 14. 


23. 7d pev morrpiov pov mlerOe. James was slain by the sword of 
Herod Agrippa I. (Acts xii. 2). John suffered many persecutions, but 
' died a natural death. The rebuke of Jesus is very gentle; his soul 
knew what suffering was in store for the two brothers. 


GAN’ ols Hrolpacrat, The A.V. is right in understanding do0joerat 
éxelvors ‘but it shall be given, &c.,’ thus retaining the proper force of 
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a\\d, which never=el pj. In Mark ix. 8, obxérs obdéva eldov adda Tv 


‘Inoodv udvor, eldov must be repeated in the second clause. See Winer, 
566, 728. 


24. of Ska tyavaKryoav. In his ingenuus Evangelistes. Bengel. 
The indignation of the ‘Ten’ displayed the same spirit and motive as 
the request of the sons of Zebedee. It seemed as if the jealousies 
and intrigues of an earthly court were breaking out among the disciples 
of Jesus. 


25. Jesus points out the inversion of earthly ideas in the Kingdom 
of heaven. This important ‘rule’ of the Master is thrown into the 
form of Hebrew parallelism. The antithesis is complete. In the 
Kingdom of heaven the ambition must be to serve not to reign; that 
Kingdom is in every way the reverse of the kingdoms of the world. In 
the latter the gradation of rank is (1) the supreme prince (4pxwv); (2) 
the nobles (ueydAo); (3) the ministers or attendants (dudkovox) ; (4) the 
slaves (So0Ao.). In the Kingdom of heaven he that will be the noble 
must be the minister or attendant; he that will be supreme must be 
the slave. What Jesus teaches is the dignity of service in the King- 
dom of heaven. 


kataxupievovetv. The word occurs in two other passages of the 
N.T. besides the parallel passage (Mark x. 42). In one there is 
probably a reference to our Lord’s words here. St Peter, teaching the 
same lesson of humility, says (1 Pet. v. 3), ud’ ws xaraxuprevovres Tav 
KAjpwv GAAG THe -yevouevor ToD woyuvlov. In Acts xix. 16 it is used in 
the account of the sons of Sceva, the possessed man, xaraxupevoas 
d.porépwv toxvoev kar’ airy. Here it is used appropriately of supreme 
authority, just as karefovolafgew is appropriate to the delegated authority 
of the péyas or subordinate governor. xareé. here only and in the 
parallel passage Mark x. 42. It is a novel compound formed perhaps 
for the sake of the parallelism. 


28. otk HAG «.7.A. ‘Came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister,’ i.e. (as the parallelism shews) came not to be a 
péyas, ‘a great one,’ but to be a servant (didkovos), Kai dotvar Thy 
Yuxiv abrod NUrpov av7l woddGv, a still further humiliation—to be a 
slave and render a slave’s supreme service—to die a slave’s death for 
others. This view, to which the poetical form of the whole paragraph 
points, brings the passage into close relation with St Paul’s words: 
poppy Sovdou NaBwv...€rarelvwoev éavrdv yevbpevos banKoos uéxpe Oavdrov 
Qavdrov 5é oravpod (Phil. ii. 7, 8). The conception of a redemption 
from the slavery of sin through Christ is enriched by that of a life 
sacrificed to win life for us. 

The bearing of such passages as this on the alleviation of slavery in 
the ancient world should be considered. Their influence towards the 
abolition of slavery in modern times might have been still greater if 
a translators had used the word ‘slave’ rather than ‘servant’ in the 
E.Y. 


hitpov only here and Mark x. 45 in the N. T., a ransom or price 
paid for the redemption of a captive from slavery. For the thought 
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cp. Rom. iii. 24; 1 Cor. vi. 20; 1 Pet. i. 19. The English word is 
derived through the French rangon from Tae redemptionem. The act of 
redeeming is expressed by drohtrpwocs, as dikacovpevor Swpeay 77 abrob 
xapiTe bud. THS AToAUTPwWT EWS Tijs év Xpiorgs ‘Iqoo0, Rom, ili. 24; év @ 
EXomev Tiv dmrodUrpwow bia TOD aluaros abrov Thy dpecw T&V duapriar, 


Eph. i. 7. See also 1 Cor. vi. 20; 1 Pet. i. 19. 


avtl wokdav. Cp. 1 Tim. ii. 6, 6 Sods éaurdv dvrtAuTpov Urép dvTw. 
The difference between the 7o\\Gv and the wdytwy in these two pas- 
sages must be explained by the difference between the offer of salvation 
and the acceptance of it. It is offered to all, accepted by many. The 
preposition dyzi denotes the vicarious nature of Christ’s death, 


29—34. Two MEN cURED or BLINDNESS. 
Mark x. 46—52. Luke xviii. 35—43. 


There are remarkable divergences in the Synoptic accounts of this 
miracle. Some indeed have supposed that different miracles are related 
by the Evangelists. St Mark speaks of one man, ‘blind Bartimeus, 
the son of Timeus.’ St Luke also mentions one only, but describes 
the incident as taking place ‘when Jesus came nigh unto Jericho,’ 
whereas St Matthew and St Mark state that the miracle was wrought 
‘as they departed from Jericho.’ 


It is of course possible that St Luke narrates a separate miracle. 
The only other solution is to suppose an inaccuracy in an unimportant 
detail. 


29. 6dxdos todvs. The caravan of Galileans and others going up 
to Jerusalem for the Passover, Their numbers would protect them 
from attack in the dangerous mountain defiles leading to the capital. 


Jericho was at this time a flourishing city. It was opulent even in 
the days of Joshua from the fertility of the surrounding plain, its ex- 
tensive commerce, and from the metals found in the neighbourhood. 
Levelled to the ground and laid under a curse by Joshua, it was 
afterwards rebuilt by Hiel the Bethelite, and regained a portion of 
its former prosperity. At this period the balsam trade was a principal 
source of its wealth. 


* Herod the Great beautified the city with palaces and public buildings, 
and here he died. After Herod’s death Jericho was sacked and burnt, 
but restored by his son Archelaus. 


‘Jericho was once more a ‘City of Palms’ when our Lord visited 
it. As the city that had so exceptionally contributed to His own an- 
cestry; as the city which had been the first to fall, amidst so much 
ceremony, before ‘the captain of the Lord’s host and his servant 
Joshua,’ we may well suppose that His eyes surveyed it with unwonted 
interest.’—Smith’s Bib. Dict. Art. ‘Jericho.’ 


30. vit AavelS. An appeal which reflects the thought that especially 
signalizes this period of our Lord’s ministry, the Son of David entering 
upon his kingdom, 
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34. KodovOncav avto. It is probable that very many of those 
who had received sight and soundness of limb by the word or touch of 
Jesus followed Him to Jerusalem, 


ykoAov8noav. Jesus Himself leads the procession. See Luke xix. 28, 


CHAPTER XXI. 


13. moveire (NS B L) for éroijoare (C D E and the later mneials). 

19. ov pyxére BL, whereas & C D and later uncials omit ov. The 
accidental omission, however, is more probable than the insertion of 
ov, and the reading in Mark (uyxére without ov) may have influenced 
the text here. 


23. éd@dvTos avrov (SN B C DL) for é\Gdv7i avrg, supported by the 
later authorities. 


28—31. ‘The textus receptus is here upheld. For a discussion of 
the var. lect. see Hammond, Text. Crit. 109. 


41. éxdwoerar replaces éxédcerar on decisive authority. 


46. eis has the more ancient evidence, ws the more numerous later 
codices in its favour. 





Nisan 9 (Palm Sunday). 
1—10. THe Roya Entry into JERUSALEM, 


Mark xi. 1—11. Luke xix. 29—40. John xii. 12—19. St Luke 
alone places here the incident of Christ weeping over Jerusalem 
(xix. 40—44). 


1. eis ByOpayy cis rd dpos tdv eAXaiav. ‘Unto Bethphage and 
Bethany at the mount of Olives’ (Mark). ‘Nigh to Bethphage and 
Bethany at the mount called the mount of Olives’ (Luke), Bethany 
was about two miles from Jerusalem, at the S.E. base of the mount 
of Olives. Of Bethphage (‘place of green or winter figs’) no remains 
have been discovered, and its exact position is unknown. It was 
probably west of Bethany, and so near to Jerusalem as to be reckoned 
part of the Holy City. See Godet on St Luke xix. 28. Some have 
inferred from the order in which Bethphage and Bethany are named 
that Bethphage was east of Bethany. 


2. dvov SeSepévnv Kal wadov pet’ aitas. ‘A colt tied whereon 
never man sat’ (Mark and Luke). St Matthew notes the close cor- 
respondence with the words of the prophecy; see v. 5. 

Oriental travellers describe the high estimation in which the ass is 
held in the Kast. The variety of Hebrew names for these animals 
indicates the many uses to which they are put. The prophecy from 
Zechariah quoted v. 4 contains three distinct Hebrew words for an 
‘ass.’ ‘Sitting upon an ass (chamér, from a root meaning red) and 
a colt (ayir, ‘a young male ass’) the foal (lit. ‘the son’) of an ass 
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(athén=‘a she-ass,’ from a root meaning ‘ slow’).’ ‘His lot varies ag 
does the lot of those he serves. The rich man’s ass is a lordly beast. 
In size he is far ahead of anything of his kind we see here at home. 
His coat is as smooth and glossy as a horse’s...His livery is shiny 
black, satiny white or sleek mouse colour. I never saw one of the 
dingy red of his Poitou brethren.’ Zincke’s Egypt. 


3. The account leads to the inference that the owner of the ass 
was an adherent of Jesus who had perhaps not yet declared himself. 
The number of such secret followers was perhaps very large. 

4. yéyovev. ‘Is come to pass:’ the Evangelist speaks of an 
event still recent. Bp. Lightfoot points out (On a Fresh Revision of 
the N. T. p. 91) that for yéyovey of the earlier and contemporary 
evangelist we find éyévero in a similar expression in the later fourth 
Gospel. 


tvo. wAnpwby. See note ch. i. 22, 


5. elware Ty Ovyatpl Siwy. The quotation is partly from Zecha- 
riah, partly from Isaiah. The first clause, eltware 79 Ovyarpi Susy, is 
the LXX. rendering of Is, lxii. 11. The remainder is an abbreviated 
citation from Zech. ix. 9, where the LXX. version is: [yatpe a podpa, 
Biyarep Zusv, Khpvose, Ovyarep ‘Iepoveadnu'] dob, 6 Bacidreds epxerai 
go [dikatos Kal cwwv airds] mpgis Kal émiBeBnxas éml Umogvylov Kai 
m@Xov véav. The words in brackets, omitted in the citation, occur in 
the Hebrew text as well as in the LXX. In the last clause, where 
St Matthew differs from the LXX., he agrees with the Hebrew text. 
It is a proof of St Matthew’s feeling for poetical form that the 
parallelism does not suffer in the shortened form of quotation. 
The word cw#fwv which occurs in Zechariah, and 6 owrijp which 
follows the words quoted from Isaiah, omitted here but suggested 
by the quotation, would recall ‘ hosanna’ and the name Jesus (swr7p). 
See below. 

mpavs. Cp. ch. xi. 29 and 2 Cor. x. 1, wapaxad& vpas dd rhs mpgi- 
THTOs Kal érveckelas TOU Xpiorod. 


7. TO ipdtia. Their upper garments, the abbas of modern 


_ Arabs. Cp. with this the throne extemporised for Jehu, 2 Kings 


bg dha 
8. 0 mAetotos dxXos, the greater part of the crowd. 


totpwoay éavtov Ta ipdtia. Instances are recorded of similar acts 
of respect shewn to Rabbis by their disciples. See Schéttgen, ad loc. 


9. “Qoavvd. Hebr. ‘hoshiah-na,’ ‘save now,’ ‘save I pray. Na 
is a particle of entreaty added to imperatives, They are the first 
words of Ps. cxviii. 25, ‘Save now, I beseech thee, O Lord; O Lord, 
I beseech thee, send now prosperity,’ a verse which was sung in 
solemn procession round the altar at the feast of Tabernacles and on 
other occasions. As they sang these words it was the custom to 
carry young branches of palm, and the boughs of myrtle and willow, 
which were brandished or shaken at intervals. (See Lightfoot, Hor. 
Hebr. ad loc.) 
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to vio A. Dative of general reference. The ‘Salvation’ is in 
some way connected with the Son of Dayid as the cause or instrument 
of it. See Clyde’s Greek Synt. § 15. 

The multitude recognise the Messiah in Jesus and address to Him 
the strains and observe the ritual of their most joyous festival. The 
shouts of ‘hosanna’ must have been significant in another way to the 
disciples. The verb is from the same root and had nearly the same 
sound as the name Jesus. See note v. 5. 

The thought of ‘salvation’ is so closely connected with the feast of 
Tabernacles, that to this day the name ‘hosanna’ is given to the 
bundles of branches, to the prayers at the feast, and to the feast 
itself. See Wetstein ad loc., and cp. Rey. vii. 9, 10. 


St Luke paraphrases the expression for his Gentile readers, ‘glory 
in the highest.’ 


ev\oynpévos 6 épxdpevos év dvopatt Kuplov. ‘According to the 
accents the rendering would be, ‘‘ Blessed in the name of the Lord be 
he that cometh.” Dean Perowne on Ps. exviii. 26. ‘He that cometh’ 
(Habba) was a recognised Messianic title. St Mark adds ‘ Blessed be 
the kingdom of our father David, that cometh in the name of the 
Lord.’ St Luke has ‘Blessed be the king that cometh,’ &c., and 
mentions that the multitude ‘ began to rejoice and praise God with a 
loud voice for all the mighty works that they had seen.’ St John 
reports the words thus, ‘Blessed is the King of Israel that cometh in 
the name of the Lord.’ These shouts of triumph—which were the 
‘gospel’ or heralding of the King—must have sounded across the 
valley of Kedron up to the precincts and porches of the Temple. 

‘Bethany stands in a shallow hollow scooped out of the shoulder of 
the hill. The path follows this till the descent begins at a turn 
where the first view of the Temple is caught. First appeared the 
castles and walls of the city of David; and immediately afterwards 
the glittering roof of the Temple and the gorgeous royal arcade of 
Herod with its long range of battlements overhanging the southern 
edge of Moriah.’—Tristram’s Topography of Holy Land. 

The entry into Jerusalem must not be regarded as an isolated fact. 
It was a culminating outburst of feeling. It is clear that the expec- 
tation of the kingdom was raised to the highest pitch. The prostra- 
tion of Salome at the feet of the Prince; the request of her sons; the 
dispute among the ten; the gathering crowds; the cry of Bartimeus; 
the triumphal entry, are all signs of this feeling. 

For us the Royal Entry is a figure, a parable through external 
sights and sounds of the true and inner secret kingdom of God. 


10. From two passages of Josephus (B. J. 1. 14. 3 and v1, 9. 3) it | 
appears that 2,900,000, or even a greater number, were present at the 
passover, numbers encamping in the vicinity of the holy city. We 
may picture the narrow streets of Jerusalem thronged with eager 
inquisitive crowds demanding, with Oriental vivacity, in many tongues 
and dialects, ‘ Who is this?’ 


éoeloOy, was ‘ccnyulsed’ or ‘stirred’ as by an earthquake, or by a 
violent wind, 


| 
{ 
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(Monday, Nisan 10.) 
The events of this day extend to v. 23 of this Chapter. 


12—14. THe Srconp CLEANSING or THE TEMPLE, 
Mark xi. 15—18; Luke xix. 45, 46. 


It is clear from the other Synoptists that the Cleansing of the 
Temple took place on Nisan 10, not on the day of the entry. St 
Mark says (xi. 11) that ‘when he had looked round about on all 
things there, the eventide being come he went back to Bethany.’ In 
point of time ‘the cursing of the fig-tree’ should precede the ‘Cleans- 
ing of the Temple.’ St Mark adds to this account ‘would not suffer 
that any man should carry any vessel through the temple.’ St Mat- 
thew alone mentions the healing of the lame and the blind, and 
omits the incident of ‘the widow’s mite,’ recorded by the other Synopt- 
ists. The first ‘Cleansing of the Temple,’ at the commencement of 
our Lord’s ministry, is recorded John ii. 13—17. 


12. e€€Badev «.t.A. It is probable that a look of divine authority, 
the enthusiasm of His Galilwan followers, and the consciousness of 
wrongdoing on the part of the traders, rather than any special exercise 
of miraculous power, effected this triumph of Jesus in His Father’s 
House. 


ayopafovtas €y to tep@. The traffic consisted in the sale of oxen 
and sheep, and such requisites for sacrifice as wine, salt, and oil. 
The merchandise took place in the Court of the Gentiles. 


ko\AvBiotys, ‘a money changer,’ for the classical dpyvpaporBss, 
from xé6\vBos, a small coin (Aristoph. Pax, 1200) taken as a fee, hence 
later ‘rate of exchange.’ Cp. Cic. in Verr. Act 11. 3.78, ‘Ex omni 
pecunia...deductiones fieri solebant: primum pro spectatione et col- 
lybo.’ Ké)XvfBos, Hebr. kolbon, is said to be a Pheenician word, which 
spread with their trade, just as the Genoese or Venetian merchants 
brought the word agio into general use. 


Tas Teptotepas. The definite article here and in the parallel passage 
(Mark xi. 15) ‘indicates the pen of a narrator, who was accustomed 
to the sight of the doves which might be purchased within the sacred 
precincts by worshippers’. [Bp Lightfoot, On a Fresh Revision of the 
INoE. p- LO9s] 


13. yéypartat. Sce note, ch. ii, 5. 


« 


6 olkos k.t.A. The passage is quoted from Is. lvi. 7, but, with 
the omission of the words rasw rots é0veow, these are included in 
the quotation by St Mark but not by St Luke. The context in 
Isaiah treats of the admission of the Gentiles: ‘Yet will I gather 
others to him, beside those that are gathered unto him’ (v. 8). 


moire omrAatov Ayoray, ‘are making it a cave of robbers or 
bandits,’ cp. Jer. vii. 11, ‘Is this house which is called by my name 
become a den of robbers in your eyes?’ Thus two separate passages 
of the O, T. are combined in a contrasted or parallel form. The 


Q2 
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context of these words is strikingly suggestive: ‘If ye thoroughly 
amend your ways and your doings...arnd shed not innocent blood in 
this place...then will I cause you to dwell in this place in the land 
that I gave to your fathers for ever and ever.’ The caves of Palestine 
had always been refuges for the lawless, and in the reign of Herod the 
Great the robbers dwelling in caves had rebelled against him and 
resisted his power, Jos. Ant. 1. 12. Possibly this thought may be 
present here: ‘Ye have made my house a stronghold of rebels against 
God and the Messiah, when it ought to be a garrison of loyal sub- 
jects.’ Also the disputes of the traffickers resembled the wrangling of 
bandits in their caves. Comp. or7\. \no7TGy with the less severe olkov 
eurroptou of the first ‘cleansing’ (John ii. 16). 


15,16. Tue Cuinpren’s Praise. Peculiar to St Matthew. 


15. ot dpxtepeits. (1) The high-priest, (2) those who had served 
that office, (3) the priests who were members of the high-priest’s 
family, and (4) perhaps, the heads of the twenty-four priestly courses. 
See note ch. xxvi. 3. 


Tos TatSas Tovs kpafovtas. Children were taught at an early age 
to join in the temple services. These caught the familiar feast-day 
strain from the Galilean pilgrims, and unconscious of all that their 
words meant, saluted Jesus. 


16. ék otdpatos vytlwy k.t.A. The LXX. version is followed, the 
rendering of the Hebrew is: ‘out of (or by) the mouths of children and 
sucklings hast thou founded strength’. Ps. viii. 2. The ruling thought 
of the opening verses is the glory of God set forth in His works. The 
‘scarcely articulate’ cry of an infant proves, like the heaven and the 
stars, the power and providence of God. On all these God builds a 
stronghold against His adversaries, i.e. convinces them of His might. 
So also the children in the temple attest the truth of God.. See Dean 
Perowne and Speaker’s Commentary on the passage quoted. 


17. Bndavlav. ‘House of dates,’ or, according to Caspari, ‘Place of 
shops, or merchant tents,’ on the S.H. of the Mount of Olives, see note 
v. 9. Here Jesus lodged with Lazarus and his sisters. 


18—22. Tue Cursine oF THE Fic-TREE. 


Mark xi. 12—14, and 20-24. St Mark places this incident before 
the ‘Cleansing of the Temple,’ see note vv. 12—14. It is an interest- 
ing and leading instance of miracle and parable in one. The miracle 
is an acted parable. 


18. émetvacev, late for érelyycev, the contraction of ae into a in- 
stead of 7 in wewdw, budw and xpdw against the Attic rule appears 
rarely in the later authors, Aristotle, Theophrastus, Plutarch, &c. 


19. ovkynv plav. Probably a single fig-tree, standing alone, and so 
conspicuous. els is, however, used in Alexandrine Greek for rus, ep. 
ch. vili. 19, efs ypaumareds, and xviii. 24, els dpechérns puplwv ToddvTwr, 
and in Hebrew the numeral ‘one’ is constantly no more than the 
indefinite article ‘a’. 






/ 


! 
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émt tTHS 6S0v. Wither (1) on the road as ch. x. 27, émt rSv dwudrwr, 
or (2) hanging over the road. 

ei py SVAAG pdvov. The fig-tree loses its leaves in the winter: 
indeed it looks particularly bare with its white naked branches, 
Schittgen, however, states ad loc., that the Rabbis compared the 
fig-tree to the law because at every season fruit may be gathered 
from it; and one species (see Shaw’s Travels, p. 370, and Land and 
Book, 23) if favoured by the season and in a good position, puts 
forth fruit and leaves in the very early spring, the fruit appear- 
ing before the leaves. This is the ‘hasty fruit before the summer’ 
(Is. xxviii. 4), ‘the figs that are first ripe’ (Jer. xxiv. 2); ‘the first ripe 
in the fig-tree at her first time’ (Hos. ix. 10). It was doubtless a fig- 
tree of this kind that Jesus observed, and seeing the leaves expected 
to find fruit thereon. At the time of the Passover the first leaf-buds 
would scarcely have appeared on the common fig-tree, while this 
year’s ripe fruit would not be found till four months later. 

The teaching of the incident depends on this circumstance (comp. 
Luke xiii. 6—9). The early fig-tree, conspicuous among its leafless 
brethren, seemed alone te make a show of fruit and to invite inspec- 
tion. So Israel, alone among the nations of the world, held forth 
a promise. From Israel alone could fruit be expected; but none 
was found, and their harvest-time was past. Therefore Israel perished 
as a nation, while the Gentile races, barren hitherto, but now on the 
verge of their spring-time, were ready to burst into blossom and bear 
fruit. 

éEnpavan. From St Mark we gather that the disciples observed the 
effect of the curse on the day after it was pronounced by Jesus. 


20. @aipacay. It was rather the power and wonder of the act 
than the deeper significance of it that moved the disciples. The 
miracle was to them an ‘act of power’ (d’vamis), or a ‘wonder’ (répas), 
rather than a ‘sign’ (cyuetov). Yet Jesus follows the turn their 
thoughts take, and teaches that prayer and faith will remove moun- 
tains of difficulty, see ch. xvii. 20. 

21. StakpiOijre. Passive form with meaning of middle voice; cp. 
amexpiOnv. duaxpiverv, (1) lit. ‘to separate :’ (2) ‘to discern’ or ‘ discrimi- 
nate.’ See ch. xvi. 3, when it is used of discerning the face of the sky, 
and Acts xv. 9, ovdév dtéxpuvev weradd judy Te kai adrav. (3) Ina judicial 
sense ‘ to decide,’ and in middle to ‘get a question decided at law,’ 
‘to litigate.’ (4) Hence generally ‘to dispute,’ duexpivoyto mpds abrov 
ot éx meptrouns, Acts xi. 2. (5) Thus ‘to dispute or question with 
oneself,’ ‘to doubt,’ as here and Rom. iv. 20, eds dé ri» émayyeNav rod 
cod ov drexplOn TH amioria; cp. Acts x. 20, where the context illustrates 
this passage. The last usage is not classical. 


23—27. THe AUTHORITY OF CHRIST IS QUESTIONED, 
Mark xi. 27—33; Luke xx. 1—8. 
Tuesday, Nisan 11. 


> > , a Ae ‘ , x 5 > 
23. év mola eEovoia tatta tovets; kal tls wor wxev THY eEovolay 
tavtynv; The second question is not a mere repetition of the first. 
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Jesus is asked (1) what kind of authority He possesses—human or 
divine? (2) By whose agency this authority was bestowed? No one 
had a right to teach unless ‘authority’ had been conferred upon him 
by the scribes, 


24. épwryow ipas Kayo Adyov tva. This form of argument was 
usual, ‘T'he question of the Elders was really an attack. Jesus meets 
that attack by a counter-question which presented equal difficulties in 
three ways—whether they said from heaven or of men, or left it un- 
answered. To say from heaven was equivalent to acknowledging 
Jesus as Christ, to say from men was to incur the hostility of the 
people, to be silent was to resign their pretensions as spiritual chiefs 
of the nation. 


26. Sia tl ovK emortevoate atte; A clear proof (1) that the 
priests had kept aloof from John thougk he was of the priestly caste ; 
and (2) that John pointed to Jesus as the Messiah, For miarevew 
avir@, cp. Dem. Phil. 11. 6, ol Oappodvres kal memiorevKdres adTe, 
‘Those who have no fears and believe Philip.’ See note ch. xviii. 6. 


27. Note the sincerity of the od \éyw in contrast with the evasion 
of ovK oldamer. 


28—32. THE ParasLE oF THE Two Sons, AND THE EXPLANATION 
or 1r, Peculiar to St Matthew. 


St Luke omits the parable, perhaps as referring especially to Israel. 
The parable follows in close connection with the question as to the 
teaching of John. 

The parables and discourses that follow deal no longer with the 
listant future of the Church, but with an immediate present. The 
subjects illustrated are—(1) The rejection of the Messiah. (2) The 
rejection of the Jews as a nation. (3) The Judgment, (a) which has 
already begun; (b) which will be enacted terribly at the siege of Jeru- 
salem; and (c) finally fulfilied at the end of the world. 

Observe throughout the separation which is implied in the Judg- 
ment—the dividing sword which Christ brings—the Jewish race and 
the world, each parted into two great divisions—the two sons—the 
two parties of husbandmen or of guests—the wise and foolish virgins 
-—the sheep and the goats—the talents used and misused. 

It is the last act in a divine drama of surpassing interest and full 
of contrasts. The nation, and especially the Pharisees, who are the 
leaders of thought, triumphant to external sight, are hurrying to de- 
struction, impelled by a hidden fate in the face of clear warnings; 
while Christ the King, Who seems to be vanquished and done to 
death, is really winning an eternal victory. 


28. téxva Svo, representing the sinners who first refused to do 
God’s will, but repented at the preaching of John; and the Pharisees 
who, having ‘ the righteousness which is of the law’ (Phil. iii. 9), pro- 
fessed to do God’s will but did it not. Both are sons, God still cares 
for both, The Pharisees may follow the sinners into the kingdom of 
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God (v, 31). Paul was still a Pharisee; Nicodemus the Pharisee was 
still a secret follower of Christ. 


29. perapeAnOels, ‘having changed his mind,’ felt regret but not 
repentance or metanoia, a deeper and more lasting feeling: see ch. 
ii, 2. 

According to a well-supported reading (see Crit. Notes) the cases of 
the two sons are reversed. The first agrees but goes not, the second 
refuses but afterwards works in the vineyard. The variation is inter- 


esting, because it points to an interpretation by which the two sons 
represent Jew and Gentile. 


30. éyw kipte. Observe the alacrity and politeness of this answer 


compared with the blunt ov @é\w of the first: éy@ draws attention to 
the contrast. 


3i. mpodyovo.y. Are (now) going before you. 


32. “Iwdvvns. The mention of John points to the connection be- 
tween this parable and the preceding incident. 


év 680 Stkaroctvns. A Hebrew expression. Cp. ri dddv rod eod, 
ch. xxii. 16; 660v cwrnplas, Acts xvi. 17. The Christian doctrine was 
called in a special sense 7 654s (Acts xix, 9, 23). 

iSdvres, viz. that the publicans and the harlots believed him. 


ov perepedyOnre. Did not even change your minds, much less re- 
pented in the deeper sense ; see above, v. 29. 


Tov mistevoat, lor this consecutive formula see note ch. ii. 13. 


33—46. Tor Wickrep HusBANDMEN, 
Mark xii. 1—12; Luke xx. 9—19. 


No parable interprets itself more clearly than this. Israel is repre- 
sented by an image which the prophets had made familiar and un- 
mistakeable—the Vineyard of tle Lord. The householder who 
planted the Vineyard and fenced it round signifies God the Father, 
Who created the nation for Himself—a peculiar and separate people. 
The husbandmen are the Jews, and especially the Pharisees, the 
spiritual leaders of the Jews. The servants are the prophets of God, 
the Son is the Lord Jesus Christ. 


33. ébitevoev dpmedhdva. Cp. the parable in Isaiah v. 1—7, where 
the description is very similar to this. See also Ps, lxxx. 8—16; Jer. 
ii, 21; Ezek, xv. 1—6. The vine was adopted as a national emblem 
on the Maccabean coins. 


paypov atta mepréOnkev, defended it with a stone wall or with a 
fence of prickly pears. St Luke makes no mention of the separating 
hedge. Israel was separated throughout her history politically, and 
even physically, by the natural position of Palestine. 


apvtev év atr@ Anvdv. The winepress was often dug or hewn out of 
the limestone rock in Palestine. There were two receptacles or vats. 
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The upper one was strictly the press or \nvés (Matthew), the lower one 
the winevat or vaodjviv (Mark) into which the expressed juice of 
the grape passed. The two vats are mentioned together only in Joel 
ili. 13, ‘The press (gath) is full, the vats (yekabim) overflow’ (quoted 
in Bibl. Dict., see art. ‘Winepress’). 


moipyov. Probably a wooden booth raised on a high platform, in 
which a watcher was stationed to guard the grapes. 

Neither the winepress nor the tower seems to have any special sig- 
nificance in the interpretation of the parable. 


éEéSoto aitoy yewpyots. This kind of tenancy prevails in many 
parts of Hurope. It is known as the metayer system, the arrange- 
ment being that the occupier of the land should pay to the landlord a 
portion—originally half—of the produce. The system existed in 
England for about sixty years at the end of the fourteenth century. 
Before the Revolution of 1790 nearly the whole of the land of France 
was rented by metayers. At the time of our Lord’s ministry it was 
customary for the Romans to restore conquered lands on condition of 
receiving a moiety of the produce. Fawecett’s Manual of Potitical 
Economy, p. 223; Rogers’ Political Economy, p. 168. 

aredipnoev. Left his home. 

35. dv pév erpav, Sv St dréxrevay, K.7.A. See ch. xxiii. 35. 


Séperv, (1) ‘ to flay,’ (2) then, from the effect of scourging, ‘ to beat.’ 
In the second sense it is classical only in the comic poets; cp. Vulgar 
English ‘to hide.’ In Acts xvi. 22 the Prextors bid the lictors 
‘scourge’ (pa8difev) Paul, who, referring to the outrage, says: del- 
pavres nas Snwocla (v. 37). AoBod«iv, in LXX, for classical Neve. 


37. évtparycovtat. Non-classical future. évrpérew, (1) ‘to 
turn,’ (2) then ‘turn a person,’ cause him to avert his gaze through 
shame, fear, respect, &c., (3) so ‘to put to shame: ovx évrpérwv ipas 
ypdgw ratrta, 1 Cor. iv. 14. els rocotrov évérpeyay thy ovyKAnTov 
Bovdyjy, Ailian, V. H. 3.17. And in passive, wa 6 é& évavrias évtparf, 
Tit. i. 8, ‘that the adversary be put to shame;’ (4) in middle voice, 
‘to let oneself be turned or influenced’ by a person or thing, through 
some feeling of awe, reverence and the like; (a) with a genitive 
denoting the source of the action or feeling (Donaldson’s Greek Gram- 
mar, 448), rl Basdy otrws évtpére THs cuvppdxov, Soph. Aj. 90; (8) or 
later with an accusative denoting the object of reverence or concern, 
as here and Luke xviii. 2, rév dedy ux PoSovmevos Kal dvOpwrov jax 
€VT peTroevos. 


38. oX@pev trv KAnp., ‘seize on his inheritance,’ éyew being used 
in the teclnical sense which the English ‘seize’ also bears: ep. éxwv 
Te kal xextnuévos, Antig. 1265. Thomas Lawrence (1568—1583) sug- 
gested as a translation of this passage, ‘ take possession or seisin upon 
his inheritance.’ (Moulton’s History of the English Bible.) 


39. e€eBadov ew tod dwmehkdvos. Words that recall the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus outside the city of Jerusalem, 
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41. héyovrty aire. An interruption from the listening crowd, 
which marks the intense interest with which these parables were 
heard. The indignation of the bystanders is aroused as if it were a 
tale of actual life. 


KakoUs KaK@s atrohéoer. Cp. ef uu ppdoets yap dmb o’ 6\O Kaxdv 
xax@s, Avistoph. Plut. 65. A frequent formula in the classics. 


42. ev tats ypadais. Ps. exviii., 22 (vy. 25, 26 of the same psalm are 
quoted above, v. 9, where see note); the psalm ‘was probably com- 
posed for the first celebration of the Feast of Tabernacles after the 
completion of the Second Temple’ (Neh. viii. 13—18). (Dean Pe- 
rowne.) The original reference was to a stone used in the erection of 
the second Temple. The ‘corner stone’ is the Jewish nation rejected 
at first, afterwards restored from captivity. Christ transfers this 
image to His Church, formed of Jew and Gentile alike (see Meyer), 
which, though despised at first, was destined to succeed to the spiri- 
tual supremacy of Israel. 

In Acts iv. 11, Eph. ii. 20, 1 Pet. ii. 6, Christ Himself is the head- 
corner-stone; but the two applications are not inconsistent, for 
Christ was the Representative first of the Jewish Nation (ch. iv. 15, 


- ii. 1—11 (8)), then of the Church, Cp. also Isai. xxviii. 16, ‘I lay in 


Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner stone, 
a sure foundation.’ 


AiGoy. A stone rather than the stone, The builders probably 
rejected many stones. 


Kehbadiy yovias. The stone that connects the two walls at the top 
and supports the roof. 


ait. Hither (1) agreeing with cepady, or (2) a Hebraism. In 
Hebrew there is no neuter form, and it is possible that atry of the 
LXX. may be due to the influence of Hebrew grammar. This cor- 
ruption is found in some passages of the LXX., Ps. xxvi. 4, wlav 
aTnoduny mapa Kuptov, rabrny éxfnrijow Tod Karotkew x.7.d., where the 
Vulgate has ‘unam petii a domino hane requiram.’ See Maldonatus 
ad loc. 


- 43. 8d tovto. Because of this rejection. 


44. 6 meowv eri Tov AlPov «.7.A. Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr., sees here 
a reference to the custom of stoning: ‘the place of stoning was twice 
as high asa man. From the top of this one of the witnesses, striking 
him on his loins, fells him to the ground: if he died of this, well; if 
not, another witness threw a stone upon his heart.’ The second 
process was inevitably fatal. 

But it is perhaps better to refer the image to an earthenware vessel 
(1) falling to the ground when it would be shattered, or (2) crushed by 
a stone when it would be bruised into atoms. 


cvvOhacbycerar. A late classical word, in N. T. here and Luke 
xx. 18 (the parallel passage). The simple verb @\dw is Epic (Homer 
and Hesiod) and Alexandrine (Theocritus). 
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Atkpryjoe Aukpav. (1) ‘to winnow,’ Hom. Il. v. 499, ds 3’ dvenos 
axvas popée lepas kar’ adhwds, | dvdpav NkudvTwy. (2) ‘To cause to 
disappear’ like chaff, so ‘to destroy utterly,’ dvadjwWerar 5¢ abrdv 
kavowy Kal amedevoeTae Kal AcKunoer addy Ex TOU Térov avTov, Job xxvii. 
21. Cp. Dan. ii. 44, where the rendering in Theodotion’s version is 
Aemtuvel kal NiKunoer wdoas Tas Baowdelas, in the LXX. wardte Kal 
apavice. Tas Baoielas tairas. Ackunoe therefore=adavice. The 
translation of the A.V., ‘grind to powder,’ which probably is due to 
conteret of the Vulgate, cannot be justified. The Vulgate rendering 
may be due to a confusion between the nearly simultaneous proeesses 
of threshing and winnowing. ‘Conterere’ is very applicable to the 
former process, See a good description in ‘Conder’s Tent Work in 
Palestine, 11. 259. 

The meaning as applied to Christ appears to be: Those to whom 
Jesus is a ‘rock of offence’ (i Peter ii. 8; Isai. viii. 14) in the days of 
his humiliation shall have great sorrow: but to incur his wrath 
when He comes to judge the earth will be utter destruction. 


43, 44. For remarks on the poetical form of these verses see Bp 
Jebb’s Sacred Literature, pp. 127—130. The climax is perfect. The 
first couplet (dp@ynceTat...kaprovs avzis) expresses loss, the second (kal 
0 Tecwy...\ukunoe. avrdv) infliction of pain: in the first the sense of 
loss is enhanced by the sight of the possession passing to another, in 
the second pain is succeeded by utter destruction. 


46. {nrovvtes avtov kpatynoar. The Sanhedrin aimed at two 
things: (1) to seize Jesus quickly, for the Passover (during which no 
hostile measures could be taken) was close at hand; and because 
Jesus might be expected to quit Jerusalem after the feast. (2) To 
seize Him apart from the people; for the Galileans would suffer no 
one to lay hands on their King and Prophet. ‘Treachery alone 
enabled the Jews to secure their end. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


10. vupddy for yayos on the evidence of SB*L. 


13. dpare adrov kai omitted before éxBddere on the highest authority. 
Alford suggests that the insertion was made from ‘the difficulty pre- 
sented by a person bound hand and foot being cast out, without some 
expression implying his being taken up by the hands of others.’ 


23. déyovres for of Aéyovres, on the best authority—NBD (C is 
defective here), and many other uncials. 


25. ‘yyjpas replaces the unclassical yauyjoas, probably an insertion 
when the latter form became the usual one. 


32. Against the repeated eds, Ocds the most ancient testimony is 
conclusive; between 6 feds and Ocds the great MSS. are divided, @eds 
(ND), 6 @eds (BLA). Tischendorf omits the article, Lachmann and 
Treyvelles retain it. 
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35. Omit xal \éywv before diddoxade with NBL, versions, and 
patristic evidence. 

38. The article before weya\y is a gain to the sense, It is strongly 
supported. 

44, Srokdatw for vrorddioy on conclusive evidence. 





1—14. Tue Parasite or THE Royan Marriace F rast. 
Peculiar to St Matthew. 


The parable recorded by St Luke (xiv. 16—24), though similar to 
this in some respects, differs in its context and special teaching and 
in many details. 

As of the other parables of the Passion, the primary intention of 
this regards the present and the immediate future. The parable 
falls into two divisions, (1) vv. 1—7; (2) vv. 8—14. In the first (1) 
the servants are John Baptist and the first disciples of Christ; the 
feast is the Kingdom of God, or the Christian Church; the invited 
guests, who refuse to come, are the Jews; the vengeance taken was 
literally fulfilled at the siege of Jerusalem, a.p. 70. (2) This division 
relates to the preaching of the Gospel to the Gentiles. As in the Net 
(ch. xiii. 47) or in the Corn-field (ch. xiii, 24), worthy and unworthy 
are mingled until the King separates. 


2. yopous, ‘a marriage feast.’ elAamivy He yapos; mel ovK epavos 
Tae y’ €otly, Od, 1. 226. 

3. damréoreidev Tots SovAovs. This was in accordance with Hastern 
custom. Cp. Esther y. 8, and vi. 14. 


ovk 79edov, ‘refused,’ the imperfect expresses the successive refusals: 
cp. eSeul introducebantur, Livy x. 38. 


7. wpyicbn. For a subject to scorn the summons to the royal 
feast se lied fdistovalie and rebellion. 


Td oTpareipara, ‘troops.’ Cp. Luke xxiii. 11, where the word is 
used of Herod’s soldiers, oly rots orpatetmaciv avrod, and Rev. ix. 16. 
The soldiers of Titus literally achieved the purposes of God. 


9. Tas Se—d8ous Tay d8ay. duet. here only in N.T. Hither (1) 
the outlets of the streets, i.e. the central place into which the streets 
converge. This has the authority of Chrysostom. Hom. 69, in 
Matt. (see Trench, Parables, p. 230, and cp. Schleusner). Or (2) 
roads leading out of the city into the country. Cp. al d:éf0d0u rou 
davarov (Ps. lxvii. 20), ‘the means of escape from death.’ (3) Cross- 
roads or through passages connecting the main streets. Hdt. 1. 199, 
d€E050. mdvta Tpbmov 66Gv. Cp. Kur. Andr. 1086, paevvas AAlov drekd- 
dovs, ‘the sun’s path across the sky,’ and Ps, i. 3, ras dveé. TSv VidTwr, 
‘streams branching out in several directions,’ (1) and (2) are per- 
haps most suggestive in the interpretation of the parable. The gospel 
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should pass into the regions beyond the city of the king, or be 
preached in such meeting places of the nations as Rome, Antioch 
and Corinth. 


10. éfeAOdvres of SotAoL. The ‘servants’ are the earliest Christian 
missionaries, Paul, Silas, Barnabas and others. 

eis TAS OSovs. Cp. this with els rds dteEodous above. The servants’ 
performance did not rise to the thoroughness of the Master’s com- 
mand. See Bp Lightfoot, On a Fresh Revision of the N.T., p. 68. 


tTovnpovs te Kal ayafo’s. Who will always co-exist in the Church 
on earth. 


11. dupa ydpov. The festive robe (xdavls yauixy, Arist. Av. 
1693) which in this instance it is supposed the master of the feast 
himself provided, so that there was no excuse. The supposition 
is required by the conditions of the parable, and gifts of robes were, 
and still are, too common in the East to make this a difficulty, 
though no clear evidence of this practice appears in books of Eastern 
travel. This man is the representative of a class—the bad (v.-10), 
who are not clothed in righteousness. 


12. étaipe. See note, ch. xx. 13. 

mas ciondOes. ‘ How didst thou presume to enter’. 

EpidOyn. See v. 34. 

13. 1d oKétos 7d &dtepov. The dark wild night without moon or 
stars, the cold and gloom of which would contrast terribly with the 


warmth and light within; or perhaps the dark dungeon outside the 
brightness of the banqueting-hall. 


6 KAavOpds K.7T.A. See note ch. viii. 12. 


15—22. Tuer Tempration oF THE Heroprans. THE Tripute Money. 
Mark xii. 13—17; Luke xx. 20—26. 


15. maySevev, ‘to ensnare,’ as a fowler ensnares birds: used here 
only in N, T. 

All the previous attempts had been to discredit Jesus as a religious 
teacher; the present is an attempt to expose Him to the hostility of 
the Roman government. Will He follow Judas the Gaulonite, in dis- 
owning all human authority? or will He acquiesce in the Roman rule? 
In the one case He would incur the condemnation of Pilate, in the 
other the scorn of His Galilzwan followers. 


16. tovis pabytds avtav peta tov’ Hpwd. An unnatural coalition, 
for the Pharisees represented the patriotic resistance to all foreign 
power; whereas the Herodians, as their name implies, supported the 
Herodian dynasty, and, as the context shews, acquiesced in the Roman 
rule. With the form of the name ep. Cassiani, Sertoriani, the partisans 
of Cassius, Sertorius; so also Christiani. The Herodians are not named 
except in the first two Gospels; nor does Josephus include them in his 
account of Jewish sects. They were probably numerically insignificant, 
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aud may indeed have consisted merely of a few renegade Jews, who 
belonged to Herod’s court. See ch. xi. 8. 


olSapev Ort aAnOr}s et. Nothing could exceed the insidious hypocrisy 
of this attack on Jesus, His enemies approach Him as a teacher 
whom they trust. 


ov ydp Barges els rpdocwtoy, i.e. ‘Thou art not moved by external 
appearance; neither wealth, power, nor prestige will influence thy 
decision.’ In the parallel passage St Luke has od AauBavers rpdowror, 
a rendering of a Hebrew expression meaning literally ‘ to raise the face,’ 
or ‘to accept the face.’ So in O.T., in a good sense, ‘to receive 
kindly;’ in N.T., always in a bad sense, ‘to look on the outside of 
things,’ external condition, or ‘to shew partiality.’ 


ary 


17. eect Sovvar kivoov Kafoapt 1 o8; The injunction, ‘thou 
mayest not set a stranger over thee’ (Deut. xvii. 15), was interpreted to 
mean that the Jews should pay tribute to no foreign power. But their 
history exhibits them as tributary in turn to Assyria, Babylon, Egypt 
and Persia. 

The question was an attempt to see whether Jesus would adopt the 
watchword of the Zealots—‘there is no king but God,’ This special 
tribute, the poll-tax levied on each individual, was particularly offensive 
to the patriotic party among the Jews. The foreign word (censum) 
would in itself have a hateful sound to Jewish ears, and was probably 
purposely used by the Pharisees and Herodians for that reason. 
The translator of the Aramaic gospel (see Introd. ch. ii.) does not 
suffer the point to be lost by giving a Greek equivalent for censwm, 


18. yvovs, ‘having recognised.’ 


19. 1d vopicpa Tod Kyveov. The current coin of the census, i.e. 
the coin in which the tax is paid. 


Syvdpiov. A denarius, bearing probably the image of Tiberius. The 
Jewish coins were not impressed with the effigy of their kings. Herod 
Philip, alone of his family, out of flattery to the Emperor, had caused 
his coins to be stamped with the likeness of Cesar, 


20. émypady. ‘Inscription’ or ‘legend.’ 


21. dmdSote oty ta Kaloapos Kaicapt. ‘Pay back therefore.’ The 
Jewish doctors laid down the principle that ‘He is king whose coin 
passes current.’ St Paul expands this principle, which underlies our 
Lord’s answer (Rom. xiii. 1 foll.). The claim of earthly rulers to 
obedience rests on the delegated authority of God. Cesar has a claim 
to tribute because his éfovcta is of God—he is God’s viceroy. In the 
providence of God the Jews had become subject to Cesar, therefore the 
lower duty of tribute was due to Cesar, the higher duty of obedience 
was due to God. ‘Cesar and God’ are not therefore opposed terms, 
as they are often taken to be. Submission is due to Cesar because 
submission is due to God. It is the Suzerain enjoining proper sub- 
mission to his vassal-prince, ‘the powers that be are ordained of God.’ 
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kal td Tov Geov TH Yew. The claim of the kingdom of heaven is 
equally cogent. As the subjects and ‘husbandmen’ of God, the Jews 
owe Him service and fruit. Neither in regard to Casar nor to God 
do the facts of the case leave any doubt as to what is due, and to 
whom, nor does obedience to the one of necessity clash with obedience 
to the other. 

The deep importance of the words consists in this. They define the 
nature of the Kingdom of God. It is not a Jewish theocracy excluding 
Rome, but a divine supreme kingdom existing side by side with the 
Roman empire, or any other empire or kingdom, not an imperium in 
imperio, but an imperium supra imperium, 


23—33. Tue Sappucers tempr Jesus. ‘Tne CONDITION OF THE 
Furure Lire. 


Mark xii. 18—27; Luke xx. 27—39. 


23. SasSovxator. Sce note ch. iii, 7, This is the only direct con- 
tact of the Sadducees with Jesus. 


héyovres. ‘Then came Sadducees saying,’ i.e. with their argument 
that, &c. For the omission of article before \éyovres see Crit. Notes 
supra; its absence before Zaddoveatoc implies that they did not come 
asaclass. Cp. ol Papicatn, v. 15. 


24. émiyapBpevoe 6 ddeAdds «.7.A. This is sometimes called the 
‘Jevirate law,’ from Lat. levir, a brother-in-law; see Deut. xxv. 95. 
‘The law on this subject is not peculiar to the Jews, but is found 
amongst various Oriental nations, ancient and modern.’ Speaker's 
Comment., Deut. xxv. 5. 


29. pr eiSdres, i.e. ‘because ye do not know’ (47) states the ground 
or reason of the mistake) (1) the Scriptures, which aflirm the doctrine; 
nor (2) the power of God, which is able to effect the resurrection, and 
after the resurrection to create a new order of things in the new world. 


30. év ty dvactdcet, i.e. in that world or that phase of existence 
which begins with the resurrection. 

The logical difficulty vanishes; for in this respect the analogy be- 
tween the present world and the next does not hold good. The danger 
of the argument from analogy always lies in the fallacy that the things 
compared are alike at each point. 


32. Jesus appeals to the Pentateuch when arguing with the Sad- 
ducees, with whom the books of Moses had the greatest authority. 

Stated in a logical form the argument is: God is a God of the living 
only, but He is the God of Abraham, therefore Abraliam is living. The 
same deduction from the words was made by the later Rabbinical 
writers. 

The principle on which the proposition ‘God is the God of the 
living’ rests, lies deeper. It depends upon the close relation between 
the life of God and the life of His children. The best illustration of 
the truth is the parable of the Vine (John xy, 1—8), The connection 
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between the living God and the patriarchs, whose God He is, is as 
close as that between the vine and its branches. If the vine lives its 
branches live. If God is living and immortal the patriarchs are living 
and immortal. If the branches die they cease to belong to the vine; 
if the patriarchs were dead they would have ceased to have any relation 
to God, or God to them. Cp. John xiv. 19, 87 éy® ¢& Kal byes tyoere, 
and Rom. v. 10, cwOycbyeba év rij fw atrov. Hence in a deep sense 
God is termed 6 (Gy, ‘the living One,’ in whom all live. 
So far there has been proof of immortality. 


The communion of saints in and with God carries with it immor- 
tality. 

The resurrection of the body is not expressly proved. But as 
Maldonatus observes ad loc. those only denied the resurrection of 
the body who denied immortality; therefore one argument proved 
both. In Jewish thought to raise the dead implied reunion of soul 
and body. This appears from Hebr. xi. 19 Noyirdmevos bri Kal éx 
vexpav éyelpew duvatos 6 Oeds, d0ev atrov Kal év wapaBor\q éxomioaro. 
Bengel adds the thought that God is God not of Abraham’s spirit 
only, but also of his body on which the seal of the promise was set, 
...ergo ii qui Deum habent vivere debent et qua parte vivere inter- 
miserant reviviscere in perpetuum.’ 


33. 88axq. Teaching. 


éferAnascovro. The imperfect well expresses the thrill of amazement 
passing through the crowd from one to another. 


34—40. THE GREATEST CoMMANDMENT, 
Mark xii. 283—34; comp. Luke x, 25—28. 


In Luke the question is asked at an earlier period of the ministry, 
after the return of the Seventy; and the meaning of ‘neighbour’ is 
illustrated by the parable of the ‘Good Samaritan.’ 


34. éplpwoey. Literally ‘gagged’ or ‘muzzled,’ hence silenced 
completely, not only for the moment. ¢iuds is a muzzle for dogs, or a 
nose-band in a horse’s bridle: gipol 5¢ cupifover BapBapov rpbrov. Asch. 
Sep. c. Th. 463. The verb is rare in the classics, jv...pyuconre Tobrov 
T@ Ew Tov adxéva, Arist. Nubes 592, ‘fasten in the stocks.’ The 
figurative sense is Hellenistic. giovv is used (v. 12) of the guest; 
Mark i. 25 and Luke iv. 35, of silencing a demon; Mark iv. 39, of 
silencing a storm; 1 Cor, ix. 9 and 1 Tim. vy. 18, of muzzling an ox. 


35. els €€ avtav vopikds, i.e. an interpreter of the written law, as 
distinguished from the ‘traditions’ or unwritten law. 


37. See Deut. vi. 5. 
kapSla...puxq...5vavola. St Mark and St Luke add icxvs. In Deut. 


the words are heart...soul...might. xapéla includes the emotions, will, 
purpose; Yvx7, the spiritual faculties ; d:dvoca the intellect, the thinking 
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faculty. This greatest commandment was written on the phylactery 
which the ‘lawyer’ was probably wearing. See ch, xxiii. 5. 

St Mark (vv. 32—34) adds the lawyer’s rejoinder and the commenda- 
tion of Jesus, ‘thou art not far from the Kingdom of God.’ 


40. év tatrats kpéparat, The classical expression would be é« 
TOUTOW KpEMAVT dt. 


41—46. THe Son or Davin. 
Mark xii, 35—837; Luke xx, 41—44, 


44. Kiptos TO kupiw pov. Ps, cx. 1. According to the Hebrew, 
‘Jehovah said to Adoni,’ i.e. to my sovereign Lord, the Messiah, the 
Son of David. The repeated xtpros...cuply seems to be an indication 
of what must certainly have been the fact, that Jesus avoided (as all 
Jews do now) the pronunciation of the name Jehovah, using instead 
Adonai, which is represented by Kupcos. 

elrey. The Hebrew word translated ‘ said’ implies divine inspiration, 
hence ‘in spirit’ (v. 43), Dean Perowne translates, ‘the oracle of Je- 
hovah unto my Lord.’ 

Kaov ék Seftav pov. As My co-regent, having power equal to Mine. 
This verse is quoted in 1 Cor. xv. 25; Heb. i. 13, and x. 12, 13. (Cp. 
for the expression ch. xx. 21.) The Psalm was always regarded by the 
Jews as Messianic, hence their silence and inability to answer without 
acknowledging the divinity of Jesus, 

xa8ov for xd@yco in late prose and in comedy, see Veitch, sub voc. 
kaOynuo, and Winer, p. 98, with Dr Moulton’s note. The same form 
occurs Luke xx, 42; Acts i, 34; Jas, ii. 3; and in LXX, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


3. Typeiv, omitted after etrwow byiv. 

mojoate Kal THpetTe for Typelre Kal movetTe. 

4. Kai ducBdoraxra omitted after Bapéa. The grounds of omission 
are not quite decisive. N (ueyaAa Bapéa) and L omit the words but 
BD and the majority of uncials and versions retain them, 

avrol 8 ra SaxtiAw adtrav] The restoration of airol to the text 
emphasises the contrast. 

5. In teaxtus receptus rov ivatlwy abrav follows xpaoreda. Rightly 
omitted. 

7. paBBl, twice in textus receptus against best evidence. 


8. Si8decKaros, for cadynynrys. All the leading editors against 
N*DL, and others following N“B and a majority of codices, 
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13. The textus receptus here inserts the words which stand for 
certain in Mark xii. 40; Luke xx. 47. Rejected on decisive evidence 
here. 


17. dyidoas for dyiagfwy. The aorist, which is well established, 
gives a more accurate sense. 


19. popol kal before rupdol. The omitted words were probably 
inserted from v. 17. They occur in the important MSS. B and C. 


23. 1d tdeos for tov édeov, adetvar for adgiévac; and 30, 7pe0a for 
juev twice; 35, ékxvvvopevov for éxxuvduevoy: all well supported 
changes. 

35. The difficult words viod Bapaylov are omitted in % and in two 
evangelistaria or service books, viz. 6, 13 and in 59 first hand only, 
also by Hus. Jerome ad loc. says: ‘in Kvangelio quo utuntur Nazareni 
Barachie filium Joiade reperimus secriptum.’ 


Cu. XXIII. 1—36. A PropHetic ODE, DENOUNCING THE PHARI- 
SEES AND THE Reticious Hypocrisy or tHE AcE. Each division is 
marked by its special beauty of poetical form. 


1—7. SrRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF THE PuHanisers, They are 
the successors of Moses, v. 2; but they say and do not, 3—7. 


Only a part of this discourse appears in the other Synoptics; for 
this portion ep. Mark xii. 33—40; Luke xi. 43—46, xx. 46, 47. 


2. éml trys Maicéws xabéSpas exddioayv. i.e. succeed him as 
teachers. For sitting as the posture of a teacher cp. ch. v, 1. 


3. woujoate. ‘Do the special act enjoined.’ rypetre, ‘ continue 
to observe.’ 


4. Seopetovow...kwyoat attra. The picture is of the merciless 

camel- or ass-driver, who makes up (deopevev) burdens, not only 
heavy but unwieldy and so difficult to carry, and then placing them 
on the animals’ shoulders, stands by indifferent, raising no finger to 
lighten or even adjust the burden. 
. The three steps or degrees in the triplet answer to three points in 
the Pharisaic condemnation. They make hard rules, they impose 
them upon others, and themselves fail to observe them. Contrast 
with this the Saviour’s invitation ch. xi, 30, 6 gvyés pou xpnoTds, kal 
7d poprloy wou éhadpdy éotw. 


Seopeverv, is to tie in bundles, as corn into sheafs: @unv buds 
decueve Spdypara év uéow 7S edly, Gen. xxxvii. 7. That this is the 
correct force of decuevtew, rather than that of binding on the shoulder 
(Schleusner), appears partly from the parallelism which requires the 
three acts, and partly by the thing meant—the procedure of the 
Pharisees. 


5. td dvAaxtypia, Literally, ‘defences,’ and in late Greek 
‘amulets’ or ‘charms.’ The Hebrew name, tephillin, which is still 
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in use, signifies ‘prayers.’ They were slips of parchment inscribed 
with four portions of the Law (Ex. xii. 3—10,11—17; Deut. vi. 4—9; 
x1. 13—21) enclosed in little cases or boxes made of calf-skin, and 
fastened by leather straps to the left arm and on the forehead, in ac- 
cordance with a literal interpretation of Ex. xiii. 16 and Deut. vi. 8, 
To make the phylacteries, or rather the cases which contained them, 
broad and conspicuous was to assume a character of superior piety, 
for the phylacteries were symbols of devotion. 

Jesus does not prohibit the practice of wearing phylacteries, but the 
ostentatious enlargement of them. It is thought by many that our 
Saviour Himself wore phylacteries. 

peyadivovoi td Kpdomeda. Strictly, the fringe of the tallith, or 
cloak: another instance of ostentation; the blue threads in the fringe 
the colour of the sky—were a type of heavenly purity. Our Lord 
Himself wore the fringed tallith (see ch. ix. 20); the offence of the 
Pharisees consisted in enlarging the symholical fringes. 

Ta Kpaomeda. Cp. Theocr. 1. 53, rob’ amd ras xAalvas TO Kpaoe- 
dov wrece Addis. ‘The singular is rare. 

6. tiv tpwtoxdiolav. The most honourable place at the tri- 
clinium. It was at this period the Jewish custom for men to recline 
at meals in Roman fashion on couches (triclinia), each containing 
three seats, and each seat having its special dignity. See Becker’s 
Gallus Excursus 11., Hor. Sat. 1, 8. 

zds mpwtokabedpias. ‘The chief seats ;’ the same word is trans- 
lated ‘uppermost seats’ (Luke xi. 43), and ‘highest seats’ (Luke xx. 
46). They were seats or ‘stalls’ placed in the highest part of the 
synagogue in front of the ark containing the roll of the law, and op- 
posite to the entrance. The Elders sat facing the people, a fact which 
gives force to pos Td Oeabnvat Tots dvOpdros. See Dr Ginsburg’s Art. 
in Bib. Educator, Vol. 1. pp. 263, 264. The poor had no seats in the 
synagogue. From James ii. 1 foll. we learn that the same eyil dis- 
tinction soon invaded the Christian Church: Dv xa@ouv woe KadGs, kal 
TO UTOXO elanre’ DY oTHOe Exel, Hf KaOov vd 7d Uowdduy pov. James 
ne ay 

7. toisdomacpovs. The customary greetings. The article is dis- 
regarded in A.V. 

paBBl. Literally, my great [one], lord. This title, with which 
the great doctors of the law were saluted, was quite modern, not 
having been introduced before the time of Hillel. The true teaching 
on this point is found in the Talmud, ‘Love the work but hate the 
title.’ 

8—11. THe Contrast oF Curistisn Conpuct. 

8. dpets S& pr) KAnOATe PaBBi. The emphasis is on vues. Ye 
as Scribes of the Kingdom of Heaven must not be as the Jewish 
Scribes. 


tpets dScdhol éore. How completely the Church accepted her 
Founder’s words may be seen by the frequent use of adeAg¢ol in the 
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Epistles, and the very rare use of dvddoxadho, though it appears from 
1 Cor. xii. 13 that d:6do0x«ados was adopted as a title in the Christian 
Church. 


One result has been the levelling of all distinctions in Christ; 
another the sense of a,common brotherhood, slowly spreading, not yet 
perfect in achievement, gradually making slavery impossible, gradu- 
ally linking nations in a common sympathy. 


10. KaOynyntys. ‘A guide,’ then a dignified name for ‘a teacher,’ 
used in this sense by Plutarch of one who did not care to be called 
a madaywyds and so adopted the more high-sounding title of xa0n- 
yntins' Tpopeds AdeEdvipou kal KaOnynrhs Kadovmevos. Strabo, p. 674, 
says of one of the Stoic philosophers at Tarsus, xalcapos xa@nynoato 
kai Tons eruxe peyadns. In the N.T. the word does not occur again. 
It is discarded as a title. In Soph. Greek Lew. it is said to be used for 
an abbot or prior of a monastery in a Synaxarion (see note ch. xviii. 20). 
Kadynynrns is modern Greek for ‘ professor.’ 


i .Cpachs xx. 26) 27 


Seven woes denounced against the Scribes and Pharisees. 13—386, 
The leading words are vroxpiral—rvgdoi—wwpol. 


14. KAelere tHv Bootdclay tov ovpavav. In allusion to the 
symbolic ‘ key of knowledge’ given to the Scribe on admission to the 
order. They use their keys to shut rather than to open the doors of 
the Kingdom. 


15. epidyere, ‘go about,’ ‘traverse.’ The word is used of our 
Lord’s ‘ circuits’ in Galilee, ch. iv. 23; ix. 35. 


tmpoorjAvtov. Literally, one who approaches, hence, ‘a worshipper,’ 
(cp. Heb. x. 1), ‘a convert.’ The word occurs in three other pas- 
sages Acts ii. 11, vi. 5, xiii. 43. Elsewhere proselytes are called oi 
geBouevor, evafets and of doBovuevc Gedy. ‘The word occurs in no 
classical author. It is used in the LXX. for ‘one who comes,’ 1.e. a 
stranger (Hebr. ger), like the classical éwj\uros and érndus. Cp. Ex. xii. 
48, vowos els éorar TH eyxwply Kal 7 mpooeOdvTe mpoonhiry ev viv. 
The passage shows the word would easily pass from the meaning of 
‘ stranger ’ to that of one who conforms to the law—a convert. The 
Pharisee, St Paul, carried with him into his new faith the same zeal, 
with a higher motive. He describes (2 Cor. xi. 26) ‘the perils by 
water, perils in the city, and perils in the wilderness,’ which this 
eager ‘ compassing of land and sea’ brought to him. 


Judaism has been classed among the non-missionary religions. This 
is true at the present day, and through most of its history. Indeed, 
Rabbinical sayings display jealousy of proselytes. On the other hand, 
John Hyrcanus imposed Judaism on Edom at the point of the sword 
(1 Mace, v. 65, 66). The conversion is recorded of whole tribes in 
Arabia, and on the shores of the Caspian. Also, it appears from the 
Acts that the number of proselytes in Asia Minor and in Greece was 
considerable. And in later days Solomon Malco, a Portuguese Jew, 
was burnt to death under Charles V. on a charge of proselytizing. 


R2 
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Probably the proselytism in the text is connected with the charge of 
rapacity; the Pharisees seeking to convert wealthy Gentiles, over 
whom they obtained influence. 

The decrees recorded by Tacitus and Suetonius against the intro- 
duction of Jewish rites point to the same spirit of proselytism: ‘actum 
et de sacris Aigyptiis Judaicisque pellendis,’ Tacit. Ann. u. 85. The 
result was the deportation of 6000 ‘libertini generis’ to Sardinia. 
‘Iixtimas ceremonias Aigyptios Judaicosque ritus compescuit (‘Tibe- 
rius)’, Suet. Tid. 36. 

viov ‘yeévyns Surddtepov tpov. In accordance with a tendency in 
new conyerts to exaggerate the external points of the creed which they 
adopt, Gentile proselytes strained to the utmost the worst features of 
Pharisaism. 

viov yeévvyns. ‘Subject to the doom of Gehenna,’ i.e. either (1) to 
the severest sentence known to the Jewish law—to be slain and then 
flung into the accursed valley of Hinnom ; or (2) worthy of being cast 
into the Gehenna of the after world—that division of Sheol (Hades) 
into which the accursed were thrown. But the two thoughts were so 
closely connected in the Jewish mind as scarcely to be separable. In 
neither view should the expression be literally pressed. Oriental 
speech delights in strong expressions, and the absence of superlatives 
in Hebrew necessitated the use of such phrases. Comp. ‘a son of 
death,’ i.e. ‘worthy of death,’ or ‘doomed to die.’ 

Observe the contrast between verses 14 and 15. The Pharisee 
suffers not those who are entering the kingdom to come in, to their 
salvation—whereas he spares no effort to bring in a single proselyte, 
to his ruin. The verbal correspondence between rods elcepyouévous... 
eloeN ety and mpooynAvrov is probably not unintentional though it does 
not appear to have been noticed. 


16. d6péoy ev T@ vam. In classical Greek the thing on which the 
oath is taken is in the accusative or genitive with xara. (rt or card 
Twos.) vaos, the ‘holy place,’ not as in A.V. the temple. 


€v TO Xpve® Tov vaov, i.e. the offerings made to the Temple, called 
‘Corban,’ or ‘deyoted;’ the use of that word made an oath binding, 
see ch. xv. 5. Tacitus (Hist. v. 8) says of the Temple at Jerusalem: 
‘illic immense opulentie templum.,’ 


18. @Qvovactypl», ‘altar of sacrifice.’ This word is an instance of 
the care taken to exclude certain heathen associations from Jewish 
and Christian religious thought. Bwyuds is used once only in N.T., 
Acts xvii. 22, and then of a pagan altar. In the LXX. duo.acriprov 
is used of the altar of Jehovah except Judges vi. 25, where the altar 
of Baal is called @vo.acrjpiov. The altar ‘Ed’ is called Bwuds, this 
however being not a sacrificial altar but ‘a heap of witness.’ The two 
words are distinguished, 1 Macc. i. 54, @xoddunoav Bdddruvyua epnud- 
sews émt Td OvoiacrHpiov’ Kai év wbdeow "Lovda KUKAW wKOddunoay Bw- 
pots. Hlsewhere Bwyuds is used of the ‘high places’ of paganism, 
dmoneira cal AnBdw od 6 Bwyds tudv, Is. xv. 2. Josephus does not 
observe the distinction; he uses Bwds of the altar in the temple. 


~ 


mae 
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23. amodekatoute to WSvorpov Kal Td avySov Kt.A. ‘Mint and 
rue and all manner of herbs,’ (Luke xi. 42), Zeal in paying tithes 
was one of the points of reform under the Maccabees. 

dmoSexatovy. Unclassical, (1) ‘to pay tithes,’ here and Luke xviii. 
12, dwodexarw mivra doa kraua. (2) ‘to exact tithes,’ cal ra o7ép- 
para vuov Kal Tods aumewvas VuwY amodekarwoe, 1 Sam. viii. 15 and 
Heb, vii. 5. 

According to Lightfoot (Hor. Hebr. ad loc.) the tithes required by 
law were: (1) A fifth for the priests. (2) A tenth of the remainder for 
the Levites. (3) A further tenth of the remainder either to be eaten 
at Jerusalem or to be redeemed. Other views however are taken; see 
Smith’s Bib. Dict. ut. 1517. These payments would be often evaded, 
and to be able to say drodexata mavra boa Kkr@par implied an excep- 
tional strictness. 

7d dvyfov, cither= ‘anise’ as in H.V., or ‘dill,’ a plant similar in 
appearance, and used like anise as a sedative medicine and for cook- 
ing purposes. 

To Kkupivov. See Isaiah xxviii. 25, 27, where the special method of 
beating out cummin seeds is named. ‘It is used as a spice, both 
bruised to mix with bread, and also boiled in the various messes and 
stews which compose an Oriental banquet.’ Tristram, Nat. Hist. of 
Bible. 


ta Bapvtepa Tov vopov. The distinction between great and small 
precepts of the law is found in the Talmud. Schottgen gives many 
instances, p. 183. One saying is: ‘Observance of the lesser precepts 
is rewarded on earth ; observance of the greater precepts is rewarded in 
heaven.’ The rival schools differed in their classification. Note, there- 
fore, the Saviour’s enumeration of the ‘weightier precepts, ’—xplous, 
édeos, miotis. Cp. Luke xi. 42, mapépyecbe tHv xplow Kal tTHv ayarny 
Tov Geod. (eos and mlarts represent two aspects of dydmrn rod Oeoi.) 


24. SwAl{ovres. Wetstein quotes from Galen: elra dpas amd Tod 
mupos «al dudloas els érepoy ayyelov ég Wuyfvat. 

The sense of contrast and the humour of the illustration are 
brought out by the antithetic position of the words. In the first 


.respect the illustration, ch. vii. 3—5, is somewhat similar; for the 


contrast of opposites cp. ch. xiii. 31 and xix. 24. 


25. wmapowls, ‘a side dish on which viands are served.’ The classical 
meaning is ‘a side dish’ in the sense of the viands themselves. See 
Lob. Plryn. 176. The word was introduced into Latin: ‘quam 
tnulta magnaque paropside cenat.’? Juy. Sat. m1. 142. 


trwbey 8 yéepovoiy «.7-A. Observe how swiftly and naturally 
Eastern speech passes from the figurative to the literal. ‘The outside 
of the cup and platter is the external behaviour and conduct of the 
Pharisee, the inside of the cup is his heart and real life, 


€€ dprayys kal dxpactas, ‘of rapacity and incontinence.’ dxpacla 
occurs also | Cor. vil. 5. Itis opposed to éyxpareca, Arist. Eth. Nic. 
vu, 4.2. é« is either (1) redundant, denoting that out of which the 
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vessel is filled, and helping out the meaning of the genitive (comp. the 
gradual introduction of de to express the Latin genitive, resulting in the 
French genitive with de), or (2) denotes result, ‘are full as the result 
of’ &c. With either meaning ep. John xii. 3, 7 dé olxla érdnpwOn éx 
THS Gaps TOU pvpov. 

26. dapicaie tupdé. The change to the singular number indi- 
cates a personal and individual self-examination. 


tupdé. Schéttgen notes that certain among the Pharisees veiled 
their faces in order that no glimpse of the wicked world or of evil 
men or of any other thing might tempt them to sin. Sometimes 
they even injured themselves by self-imposed blindness; these were 
called Pharisei percutientes vel illidentes. This would give point to 
the expression in the text and be another sign of that earnest humour 
that results from a profound sense of the discrepancy between things 
as they really are and as they seem to be. 


27. tddois Kekoviapevorts. In Luke the comparison is to ‘graves 
that appear not,’ by walking over which men unconsciously defile 
themselves. To avoid this ceremonial defilement the Jews carefully 
whitewashed the graves or marked them with chalk on a fixed day 
every year—the fifteenth of Adar. The custom still exists in the 
East. One of the spiteful devices of the Samaritans against the 
Jews was to remove the whitewash from sepulchres in order that the 
Jews might be contaminated by walking over them. 


29. Koopetre TA pynpeta tav Sixatwy. Lightfoot (Hor. Hebr. ad 
loc.) quotes from the Jerusalem Gemara: ‘They do not adorn the 
sepulchres of the righteous, for their own sayings are their memorial.’ 
Yet it appears, on the same authority (Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr.), that a 
portion of the Temple-offerings was devoted to the purpose of building 
the tombs of the prophets. So that the Jews with a show of rever- 
ence disobeyed the noble precepts of their own traditions. 


30. ijpeOa. The same form occurs Acts xxvii. 37 and Gal. iv. 3 
(S&D*) and Eph. ii. 3 (NB). In the classics que#a is not found, and 
the instances of the sing. quny (the usual form in N. T.) are rare and 
doubtful. See Veitch, p. 195. 


31. paptupetre éavrots. You call yourselves children, and indeed 
you are children of those who slew the prophets. You inherit their 
wickedness in compassing the death of the Prophet of the Lord. See 
note ch. iii. 7. ~ 

32. Kal nearly=‘and so.’ See Dr Moulton’s note, Winer, p. 540, 
cp. Phil. iv. 9, 12. 

33. yevvijpata éxi8vav. See note ch. ili. 7. 


34. dmooté\w...1podiytas Kal coos kal ypxpparels. Marking 
the continuity of the Christian with the Jewish Church. 

amoxkrtevetre Kal oravpwoerte. Kill, directly as Stephen (Acts vii. 59), 
indirectly as James (Acts xii. 2), and crucify, by means of the Roman 
power, as Symeon, second Bishop of Jerusalem (Kus. H. H. m1. 32). 
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parriydoere éy tais cuv. See note ch. iv. 23. 


Gmr6 aoAews els wodktv. As Paul pursued Christians to Damascus; 
as he was himself driven from Antioch in Pisidia, from Iconium, 
from Philippi, and from Thessalonica. 


35. éxxvvvdpevov. For the form see ch. x. 28 crit. notes. 


amd Tod aiparos “ABedX «.7.A. If the reading vlod Bapaxlov be 
retained (it is omitted in the Sinaitic MS.) a difficulty arises; for the 
Zacharias, whose death ‘in the court of the house of the Lord’ is 
recorded 2 Chron. xxiv. 20—22, was the son of Jehoiada. The words, 
however, do not occur in Luke xi. 51, and are possibly interpolated. 
Zechariah the prophet was a son of Barachias: but of his death no 
record is preserved. Another explanation has been offered. At the 
commencement of the Jewish War with Vespasian a Zacharias, son 
of Baruch, was slain in the Temple by two zealots (Jos, B. J. tv. 
5. 4). Accordingly many commentators have thought that Jesus 
spoke prophetically of that event. The coincidence is remarkable, 
but the aorist é¢ovedcare is decisively against the explanation. The 
deed had already been accomplished. 

The space from Abel to Zacharias, son of Jehoiada, covers the 
whole written history of the Jews; for the Jewish Canon, not being 
arranged in order of time, began with Genesis and closed with the 
second book of Chronicles. 


éhovedoare. The present generation shares in the guilt of that 
murder, 

pera Tod vaod kal rod 0. ‘Between the sanctuary and the altar.’ 
Even the priests were not allowed at all times to tread that sacred 
part of the Temple Courts. 


37—39. Tuer Fatr or JERUSALEM. 


37. ‘lepovoadrp, “Iepoveadrp. From Luke xiii. 34, it appears that 

our Lord spoke these words in a different connection at an earlier 
period of His ministry. For the pathetic reiteration of the name, cp. 
ch. xxvii. 46. 
- ‘Tepoveadrjp. See note ch. ii. 3. The Aramaic form for Jerusalem 
appears here only in Matthew; it is the usual form in Luke. The use 
of the termination -7 in this one passage by St Matthew indicates 
the exact reproduction of our Lord’s words. Probably the very form— 
Aramaic, not Greek—employed by our Lord is retained. Cp. the use 
of the Hebrew form Saodd rather than Dadde, Acts ix. 4 and xxvi. 14, 
for the same reason. 


dmoxrelvovoa...ABoBorodca. Recalling the precise expressions of 
ch, xxi. 35. 

ind tds wrépvyas. Schétigen ad loc. observes that converts to 
Judaism were said to come ‘under the wings of the Shechinah.’ 
That thought may be contained in the words of Christ. Many times 
by His prophets He called the children of Jerusalem to Himself—the 
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true Shechinah—through whom the latter glory of the house was 
greater than the former. 


ovk WOeArjoare. Note the change to the plural. 

38. 6 olkos tpav, i.e. Jerusalem, rather than the Temple. stydr, 
‘yours,’ no longer God’s. 

épnpos. Omitted in the Vatican Codex, but too strongly supported 
to be removed from the text. 


39. ydp explains epyuos of v. 38. The Temple is desolate, for 
Christ, who is the Lord of the Temple, leaves it for ever. 


tws av elarynre. ‘Till, like the children in these Temple-courts, ye 
recognise Me as the Messiah. See ch. xxi. 15. The words of Jesus, 
and the place, and the anger of the Scribes, may have recalled to 
some the scene in which Jeremiah, on the same spot, denounced the 
sin of Israel, called them to repentance, and foretold the destruction 
of the Temple: ‘then will I make this house like Shiloh’...‘and all 
the people took him, saying, Thou shalt surely die,’ Jer, xxyi. 1—8. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


1. émopevero, placed after dé rob iepod. The change is certain and 
much improves the sense. 

2. “Incots, omitted before elev, and droxpiOels brought in. 

3. THs, omitted before cvwvredelas (N BCL), The omission has the 
effect of bringing the wapovota into closer connection with the cuvré\ew 
Tov aldvos. 

7. kal Aomol, omitted after Aywol, Probably an insertion from 
Luke, not in the oldest MSS. 

36. After ojpavSy Lachmann and Tischendorf add ovdé 6 vids. The 
reading is supported by % BD, many cursives and Latin codices, but 
is probably an insertion from Mark. 

41. pvdo, for wiiwu. The authority for the latter is weak. judd 
is the commoner word, strictly =‘a place for a mill,’ wwAos a ‘mill’ or 
a ‘millstone.’ 

43. The unclassical dvopyyjva, which however is read in B and 
several uncials, gives place to dvopyxOjvac (Hat. Plat. Xen.). 

45. oltxerelas, for Qepamelas (Luke xii. 42) on good authority. The 
rare word olxereias could not have been inserted as an explanation, 
whereas this may well have been the case with Oepamelas. NS reads 
olxlas. 

49. éoOin...rlvy, for écOlew...mrivew, on quite decisive evidence, 


77 
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Cu. XXIV. 1—22. Prepiction or THE Faun oF JERUSALEM. 
Mark xiii. 1—end. Luke xxi. 5—36. 


This chapter opens with the great discourse of Jesus, which is con- 
tinued to the end of ch. xxy. That discourse contains (1) a prediction 
of the fall of Jerusalem, (2) a prediction of the end of the world, 
(3) Parables in relation to these predictions. 

It is difficult to determine the limits of the several portions. 

(1) Some of the earliest Fathers referred the whole prophecy to 
the end of the world. (2) Others held that the fall of Jerusalem was 
alone intended down to the end of v. 22. (Chrysostom, Theophylact, 
Kuthymius.) 

In an interesting monograph founded on this view the Rev. W. 
Sherlock has shown a parallelism between the two divisions: 

THE FALL OF JERUSALEM (vv. 5—22). THE SECOND ADVENT (vv. 23—31). 


1. False Christs and false prophets (vv. 5, 1. False Christs and false prophets (wv. 23, 
x 24). 

2. Persecution and apostasy (vv. 9, 10,12). 2. Dangers even to the elect (v. 24). 

3. Wars, famine, pestilence (wv. 6, 7). 8. Distress of nations (v. 29). 

4. Great tribulation (v. 21). 4. The sun and moon darkened (v. 29). 

5. The abomination of desolation (v. 15). 5. The sign of the Son of man (v. 30). 

6 


. The escape of the Christians (vv. 16—18). 6, The salvation of the elect (v. 31). 


(3) Augustine, Jerome, and Beda, followed by Maldonatus, receive 
this view in a modified form, holding that while the two events were 
conceived by the Apostles as coincident in point of time, and while 
our Lord’s words appeared to them to be describing a single great 
catastrophe, it is now possible in the light of the past history to detect 
the distinctive references to the first and the second event. 

(4) Another arrangement of the prophecy is: (i) A general answer of 
the question to the end of v. 14; (ii) a specific reference to the fall 
of Jerusalem, 15—28; (iii) in ». 29 a resumption of the subject of (i). 


1. émopevero. For the reading see critical notes. He was going 
on his way across the Valley of Kidron, when his disciples came to 
Him and stopped Him, and prayed Him to look at the buildings of the 
Temple where full in view it rose with its colonnades of dazzling white 
marble, surmounted with golden roof and pinnacles, and founded on 
a substructure of huge stones. It was in the freshness of recent 
building, ‘ white from the mason’s hand,’ still indeed incomplete, but 
seeming by its very beauty and solidity to protest against the words of 
doom just spoken. 

Josephus (B. J. v. 2) gives a fuil description of the Temple which is 
well worth reading in the original. He speaks of the brilliant effect of 
‘the golden plates of great weight which at the first rismg of the sun 
reflected back a very fiery splendour, causing the spectator to turn away 
his eyes as he would have done at the sun’s own rays. At a distance 
the whole Temple looked like a mount of snow fretted with golden pin- 
nacles.’ 

Tas oikodop.ds Tov tepov. ‘The various parts of the Temple- building.’ 
olxodouh, according to Phrynichus, non-Attic, either (1) ‘a building’ ae 
the more usual and classical olkodounua, a form not found in INGE; 
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(2) ‘aet of building,’ for which the classical and older forms olkodowla 
(or ofxodojud) and oixoddéuyors do not occur in the N.'T., or (8) ‘edifiea- 
tion.’ This beautiful figure for the orderly and continuous growth of 
religious life in individuals and in a society appears to be a purely 
Christian thought; it is a frequent one with St Paul, dpa o&y rd ris 
elpyvns Sudkwpev Kal Tu THS olkodouHAs THS els AAA7NAOUsS, Rom. xiv. 19; 
els olkodopny Kal ovK els Kabalpecw vudv, 2 Cor. x. 8. If the image did 
not actually spring from the Temple, it gained force and frequency 
from the building, the stately growth of which must have been an ever 
prominent sight and thought with the existing generation of Jews; 
the perfect joining of the stones (rdoa olxodoun cvvapuodoyounérn), 
—which gave the appearance of one compact mass of rock,—and the 
exceeding beauty of the whole, suggested an inspiring figure for the 
progress and unity of the Church. 


2. od pr aged Ade AlCos El A{Oov. Compare with the complete 
ruin of the Temple at Jerusalem, the still magnificent remains of 
temples at Karnak and Luxor, Baalbec and Athens. ‘The Temple was 
destroyed by fire, notwithstanding every effort made to save it by Titus. 
For a vivid description of this last awful scene in the history of the 
Temple, see Milman, History of the Jews, 11. Bk. xvi. 


3. of padyrat. St Mark names the four, Peter and James and John 
and Andrew. 


THs OHS Tapovelas. ‘Thy presence,’ used with the same special 
meaning, 1 Thess. ii. 19. Jas. v. 7. 2 Pet. i. 16. 1 John ii. 28. 
The precise word ‘coming,’ or ‘advent,’ which the Church has adopted 
in reference to the second ‘presence’ of Christ, has no exact equiva- 
lent in this prophecy. 


ovuvredclas Tov aldvos. See ch. xiii. 39, 40. 


5. éyo cist 6 Xpiotés. The Christ, the Messiah. The appearance 
of false Messiahs shall be the first sign. St John bears witness to the 
fulfilment of this sign: ‘Even now are there many antichrists, whereby 
we know that it is the last time.’ 1 John ii. 18. 


6. ‘rodgnous kal dkods wok¢uwy. The second sign. Philo and Jo- 
sephus describe the disturbed state of Judwa from this date to the 
siege of Jerusalem. Massacres of the Jews were perpetrated at Cesarea, 
at Alexandria, in Babylonia and in Syria.—See Milman’s History of 
the Jews, Bks, xii.—xv. Tacitus, characterising the same period, says 
‘opus adgredior opimum easibus, atrox preliis, discors seditionibus, 
ipsa etiam pace sevum.’ Hist. 1, 2. 


Spare pr} Opocio Be. ‘Look,’ i.e. observe, ‘be not afraid.’ Not as in 
A.V., see that ye be not troubled. 

The classical meaning of @pociv is ‘to cry aloud,’ hence ‘to speak,’ ‘de- 
clare.’ The later use of Opoetc a is connected either with the womanish 
shrieks of fear (mid. voice), cp. @péoua:, or with the thought of 
terrifying with a shout (passive voice). The word occurs Mark xiii. 7, 
the parallel passage to this, and 2 Thess. ii. 2, where it is also used in 
relation to the mapovata, and probably in direct reference to this 
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passage: épwrdpev dé vuds, ddedpol, vrep rHs wapovolas rou Kuplou quar 


"Inoot Xpiorov Kal jpav émiovvaywyis ém’ avroy els 7d wy TaXéws cadev- 


Ojvas Vpas amd TOU vods, unde OpocioOat k.T.X. 


Set exprésses divine necessity, conformity to God’s plan; ep. ch. 
xxv. 54. 


7. Aupol Kal caopol Kata térovs. The commentators enumerate 
instances of all these calamities recorded by the contemporary his- 
torians. 


8. «wSlvev. Literally, pains of travail, that preceded the birth of 
a new order of things, a fresh gon, the madwyevecia. 


9. Ot. Rare in the classics, the figurative sense is late in the 
noun but appears in the verb, Aristoph. Vespe 1289 and elsewhere. 
In Phil. i. 17 the literal ‘pressure’ of the chain is thought of: @Alyw 
éyelpew, ‘to make my chain gall me’ (Bp. Lightfoot). @Atyxs is pre- 
ferable to Odtys, though the latter is the Attic accentuation. ‘The 
tendency of later Greek was to shorten the penultimate, Sce Winer, 
pp. 56, 57 and Dr Moulton’s note. 


10. oxavSalto6ycovra:. Shall fall, fail in loyalty, be tempted to 
forsake the faith. 


piotjcovoiy aAArAous. Disappointed hopes will bring about a dis- 
ruption of Christian unity and love. 


11. wev8orpopytar. At the siege of Jerusalem ‘false prophets 
suborned by the Zealots kept the people in a state of feverish ex- 
citement, as though the appointed Deliverer would still appear.’ Mil- 
man’s History of the Jews, u. 371. Cp. 1 John iv. 1, 2, 3. 

12. wWvyjoerar 4 cydan tTav wokAdy. ‘The love of the majority 
shall grow cold.’ The use by our Lord in this passage of a word which 
expressed the highest and most enduring (1 Cor. xiii, 8, 13) of 
Christian graces, and which was the bond of the future Christian 
society is in itself prophetic. dydz7 in this sense occurs here only in 
the Synoptic gospels (r7qv dyarny rob Oeot, Luke xi, 42, is not an ex- 
ception). Yet from the fourth gospel we learn that this word or its 
Aramaic equivalent was very frequently on the Lord’s lips. In the 
Epistles no word meets us more often, though the occurrence of aydrn 
in the LXX. seems to imply that it was a vernacular word before it 
took its place in literature; its absence from classical Greek enabled 
it to enter Christian thought and literature unstained (@pws has no 
place in the vocabulary of the N.T.). To the Greek, however (though 
Christianity raised dydan far above the range of pagan thought), it 
would recall the purest and highest conceptions of Greek poets—the 
pure love of brother and sister—the devotion of a child to her father— 
duty to the living—respect for the dead. The drama of Antigone is 
the story of aydry triumphant: oro: ouvéxPew adda oupguretv Epuv 
(Soph. Ant. 523) breathes the spirit of Christianity. As a Christian 
word dydrn meant the love of the Christian brotherhood to one 
another and to God, and the outward symbols of that love in the 
Eucharist (aydrnv rocetv ‘to celebrate the ‘‘love-feast’’’) in ‘charity’ 
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or ‘alms’ (see note on dccaoovr7, ch, vi. 1) in the salutation or holy 
kiss (see Sophocles’ Lew., sub voc.). 


13. 6 tmopelvas. ‘He that endureth.’ The meaning of vropuévew 
and vropory like aydan grows with the growth of the Church, As 
classical words they conveyed noble thoughts of constancy in danger, 
and heroic endurance: vremelvare vrép Tay dixalwy Tov mpos éxelvous 
rédenov, Dem. Phil. 1. 3. See also Polyb. 1v. 51.1. Josephus uses 
Jrouor7 of the heroic endurance of the Maccabees. There, as in the 
N.T., it is closely and necessarily connected with immortality, it 
contains the promise of the life to come: év 77 Uronovy Uuay KrngEode 
ras Wuxds Juav, ‘by your constancy ye shall win your souls,’ i.e. your 
higher lives, Luke xxi. 19. The noun occurs in Luke alone of the 
Gospels, in John neither verb nor noun; there the thought of daydiry 
is predominant. In the Epistle to the Hebrews, in the Hpistle of St | 
James, and in the Apocalypse (dzouov7, not vaouevew), these words are 
frequent; in the Epistles of St Paul, vroyovh takes its place in the 
category of the Christian excellencies: elddres dre 7 OdlwWus varopovanv 
karepyacerae 4 52 vrouovy Soxiuhy, 4 5€ Soxrun €dmloa., n 6é édAmls ov 
kararoxuver Srey ayaa TOO Oeod éxxéxurac ev Tais Kapdlacs nav K.T.Dd., 
Rom. y. 4. 


14. Ody TH olkoupévy. The frequent and increasing use of dAos for 
mas must be regarded as a modernism. See Geldart’s Modern Greek, 
p. 184, 187. Possibly the similarity in sound to Hebr. Col may have 
had an influence. 


7 olkoupévy (yq). ‘The inhabited earth’ originally the Hellenic 
portion of the world, (Dem. and Aisch.), later the Roman Empire, 
and the whole world: 7d ris Ans olkoupévns oxnua, Polyb. 1. 4. 6; 
in Hebr. ii. 5, of the future age—the world of Christianity: ob yap 
ayyédus vrératev rijy olkounévny thy wé\dovcav. The adjective olxov- 
yevixds, not in N.T., is frequent in later ecclesiastical use. 


15. PServypo. Hellenistic from Pdedvocoua, ‘feel disgust for,’ 
‘detest,’ Aristoph. Ach. 586 and elsewhere in Comedy. ‘he noun is 
used especially of idols, ra Bdedvynara ray ’AvyuTTioy Bvaopey Kuply 
T@ Oe qudv, Ex. ix. 26. @xoddunoay Bddr\vyHa Epynuwoews ert Td 
Ovavacrnpiov, 1 Mace. i. 54, referring to the Statue of Jupiter Olympius. 


BSa\vypa Tis épypdcews. i.e. ‘the abomination that maketh deso- 
late,’ ‘the act of sacrilege, which is a sign and a cause of desolation.’ 
What special act of sacrilege is referred to cannot be determined for 
certain. The expression may refer (1) to the besieging army; cp. the 
parallel passage in Luke, ‘When ye shall see Jerusalem compassed 
with armies.’ Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr., translates Dan. ix. 27 in this 
sense: ‘ Until the wing (or army) of abominations shall make deso- 
late.? (2) The Roman eagles; the A.V. margin, Dan. ix. 27, reads: 
‘Upon the battlements shall be the idols of the desolator.’ (3) The 
excesses of the Zealots. See Josephus, B. J. 1v. 6. 3, ‘They (the 
Zealots) caused the fulfilment of the prophecies against their own 
country; for there was a certain ancient saying that the city would be 
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taken at that time...... for sedition would arise, and their own hands 
would pollute the Temple of God.’ 


év Tomw aylm. i.e. within the Temple area. 


6 dvayvweoKkwy voeitw. These words are almost beyond a doubt an 
insertion of the Evangelist, and not part of our Lord’s discourse. 


16. gevyérwoay érl to Spy. Many Christians, warned by this pre- 
diction (according to Husebius, H.H. m1. 5, ‘by a certain oracle’), 
took refuge at Pella in Perwa during the siege of Jerusalem. ‘The 
mountains would be the natural place of refuge: ep. Thue. vitt. 41, ryv 
Te woAW ExTroplel THY dvOpwrwy és TA pn TEpevyoTwy. Arrian. in Indic. 
c. 24, cal dupuyov és TA Spea. 


17. py KataBdrw «.7.d. i.e. either (1) pass from the roof to the 
entrance, and thence to the street, without entering any apartments, 
or (2) escape along the flat roofs from house to house. 


dpa. Ta ek THS olklas, for dpar éx THs olkias Ta ev TH oiklg. Cp. Plato, 
Symp. tv. 31, ra €x Ts olktas wémparat, and Luke xi. 13, 6 warnp o é& 
ovpavod ddoe mvevua dytov. See Winer, p. 784. 


18. dpa. Td ipdtiov avTov. 7d iuariov, the outer garment, which 
the field labourer would throw off while at work, wearing the tunic 
only. Cp. ‘Nudus ara, sere nudus.’ Georg. 1. 299. 


20.  xetravos. When swollen streams, bitter cold and long nights 
would increase the misery and danger of the fugitives. 


caBBdrw. When religious scruples might delay the flight. The 
extent of a Sabbath day’s journey was 2000 cubits. Here, however, 
the question meets us, how far Jewish observances would affect the 
Christians. Probably the early Christians observed both the Sabbath 
and the Lord’s day. But in any case many impediments would arise 
against flight on the Sabbath day. St Matthew alone records these 
words of warning. 


21. OAtfis peyatdn. ‘Jerusalem, a city that had been liable to so 
many miseries during the siege, that had it enjoyed as much happi- 
ness from its first foundation, it would certainly have been the envy 
of the world.’ Josephus, B. J. vit. 6. 5. 


No words can describe the unequalled horrors of this siege. It was 
the Passover season, and Jews from all parts were crowded within the 
walls. Three factions, at desperate feud with each other, were posted 
on the heights of Sion and on the Temple Mount. These only united 
to fling themselves at intervals upon the Roman entrenchments, and 
then resumed their hate. The Temple-courts swam with the blood of 
civil discord, which was literally mingled with the blood of the sacri- 
fices. Jewish prisoners were crucified by hundreds in view of their 
friends, while within the city the wretched inhabitants were reduced 
by famine to the most loatlsome of food and to deeds of unspeakable 
cruelty. Jerusalem was taken on the 10th August, a.p. 70. 1,100,000 
Jews perished in the siege, 100,000 were sold into slavery, With the 
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fall of Jerusalem, Israel ceased to exist as a nation. It was truly the 
end of an gon. 

ovd’ ov py yévntar. Note the triple negative. . The regular con- 
struction would be ov6é ui) yévynrat, od being redundant, The form of 
the sentence is not strictly logical, but O\iyus weyadn is excluded from 
the predication of od uy yévnrat. When the last great tribulation 
does come it will prove to be unparalleled. 


22. eb pr éxohoBabaoav k.t.A. ‘ Unless those days had been short- 
ened.’ The event still future, is by the divine prescience looked upon 
as past. Kodo8dw, lit. ‘to cut off,’ ‘mutilate’ (Aristotle and Polyb.), 
here ‘to abridge.’ 


Several circumstances concurred to shorten the duration of the siege, 
such as the scanty supply of provisions, the crowded state of the city, 
the internal dissensions, and the abandonment of important defences. 
So strong did the place seem to Titus that he exclaimed, ‘We have 
certainly had God on our side in this war; and it was God alone 
who ejected the Jews from these fortifications.’ Josephus vi. 9. 1. 


ovk dy éosby waca cdpé. In this construction od coalesces with 
the verb, so that ov« éob0n = darwhero : when ov is joined to as the 
meaning is ‘not every’ as ov mas 6 Méywv Kupie Kupre, eicededoerat els 
Thy Baodelay, ch. vii. 12. 


23—31. Tur Sreconp ComInG oF CHRIST. 
Mark xiii, 21—27; luke xxi, 24—28. 


23. tore. According to Chrysostom, Jerome and others who 
make the division at v. 22 rére marks a transition, and the description 
which follows is applicable to the end of the world not to the fall of 
Jerusalem. 


24. doTe TAavATaL. wore indicates here not only a possible 
result—the usual classical form of éore with infinilive—but intention, 
for which use of ore see Goodwin’s Greek Moods and Tenses, § 98. 2. 
Translate ‘with the view of deceiving if possible (ef duvarév), i.e. by 
every possible means, even the elect.’ The A.V. is misleading here, 
(1) by so connecting ef duvardy as to infer the impossibility of 
mwiavjoa; (2) by translating rAavjoa as a future. 


Tovs ékdexTovs. Cp. Rom viii. 33 and Tit. i 1, éxAexrwv Ocod. The 
term, like many others, dyo., qyamnpévo, ane is transferred 
from the O.T. to the N.T., from Israel according to the flesh to the 
true spiritual Israel. The church is heir to the titles as well as 
to the promises of the old dispensation. éxdexrol and éxAoyn im- 
ply election, choice, appointment to a special work or office, as 
of Jesus to the Messiahship, 1 Pet. ii. 4—6; of Isaac and Jacob to the 
fathership of the faithful, Rom. ix. 11, of Paul to the office of evange- 
list oxedos éx\oy7s, Acts ix. 15—of persons to Church-membership, 
elddres TH Exoynv Uuwv, 1 Thess.i. 4. Thus the thoughts of final sal- 
vation and irreversible decree, to say the least, do not necessarily 
enter into the word. Bp. Lightfoot observes in his note on Col, iii. 12, 
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that «Aynrol and éx\exrol are distinguished in the gospels as an outer 
and inner circle (Matt. xxii. 14), but that in St Paul there is no such 
distinction. The same persons are ‘called’ to Christ and ‘chosen 
out’ of the world. 

25. (80d mpoelpyxa duiv. These words solemnly call attention to 
the warning—the disciples as the Church, the éxdexrol, must take 
heed, for the signs are calculated and intended to deceive even them. 


26. évtHépype. Cp. Joseph. B. J. u. 13. 4. 


év tots tayelos. Here probably ‘the lecture rooms’ of the syna- 
gogue, so that the meaning of the verse would be, ‘whether the 
false Christ come like John the Baptist in the desert, or like a great 
Rabbi in the schools of the synagogue, be not deceived.’ 


27. atverar, ‘appeareth,’ not ‘shineth,’ A.V. The flash is in- 
stantly visible in the opposite quarter of the heaven. Like lightning 
all-pervading, swift, sudden and of dazzling brightness, shall be the 
coming of the Son of man. 


28. Omov édy 7} TO Tropa. The spiritual perception will discern 
wherever the Lord comes, by a subtle sense like that by which the 
vulture is cognisant of his distant prey. 


Another interpretation fixes upon the idea of corruption in the 
body, and reads the sense thus: ‘where the corrupt body of sin lies, 
wherever there is the corruption of moral death and decay, there the 
vultures of judgment will gather upon the carrion.’ 


29. 6 HAtos oxoTicOrocerot «.t.A. Such figurative language is fre- 
quent with the Hebrew prophets; it implies (1) the perplexity and 
confusion of a sudden revolution, a great change; the very sources of 
light become darkness. Cp. Isaiah xiii. 10, ‘ For the stars of heaven 
and the constellations thereof shall not give their light: the sun shall 
be darkened in his going forth, and the moon shall not cause her 
light to shine;’ and (2) the darkness of distress as Ezek. xxxii. 7, 8, 
‘All the bright lights of heaven will I make dark over thee, and set 
darkness upon thy land, saith the Lord God.’ Cp. also Joel ii. 
28—32 quoted Acts li. 19, 20. 

30. TO onpetoy Tov viod Tov dv8pamov. What this shall be it is 
vain to conjecture, but when it appears its import will be instantly 
recognised by the faithful. 


émi tr.v. On theclouds, not, asin A. V., in the clouds. 


31. peta oddmiyyos dwvas peyadyns. The image would be sugges- 
tive to the Jews, who were called together in the camp by silver 
trumpets (Numb. x. 2 foll.). Moreover, the great festivals, the com- 
mencement of the year, and other celebrations were announced by 
trumpets. There will be once again a marshalling of the host of 
Jehovah, of God’s Church. 

émuruvdtovoty. Cp. ch. xxiii. 37 and 2 Thess. ii. 1, épwramev 6é 
vedas, ddedhol, Umep THs Tapovcias Tod Kupiov Hy.av ’Inood Xpiorov Kal 
Tov Emiuvaywyns ém’ avror. 
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32—35. Tur PaRraBLe or THE Fic TREE. 
Mark xiti. 283—31; Luke xxi. 29—323. 


32. dmo 8 tTHS cuKyS pddere THY tapaPoAry. Learn from the 
fig-tree its parable, the lesson that the fig-tree teaches. The parable 
relates to the siege of Jerusalem and the ruin of the Jewish nation- 
ality, illustrating vv. 4—22. 

It was spring time, and the fig-tree was putting forth its leaf-buds ; 
no more certainly does that natural sign foretell the coming harvest 
than the signs of Christ shall foretell the fall of the Holy City. The 
sequence of historical events is as certain as the sequence of natural 
events. And the first, at least to some extent, is within the range of 
the same human intelligence that discerns the promise of summer. 
Thus Jesus rebuked the Pharisees for not discerning the signs of the 
times as they discerned the face of the sky. 

The facts of botany throw fresh light on our Lord’s illustration. 
The season of spring is described by botanists as one of the greatest 
stir and vital activity throughout the plant organism, a general but 
secret internal movement preceding the outburst of vegetation. <A 
true figure of political movement. See Thomé’s Struct. and Phys. 
Botany (translation), pp. 196—208. 

dtav 78n 6 KAddos atrijs yévyTtat dmadds. ‘As soon as its branch 
becomes tender,’ i.e. ready to sprout. 


yiwookere, ‘ye recognise;’ as also in the following verse. 


éyyts Td Qépos, ‘that harvest time is nigh,’ i.e. the corn-harvest, 
not the fig-harvest (Meyer). This is a probable rendering, because the 
sprouting of the fig-tree would coincide with the barley harvest, 
rather than with the summer; it gives force to our Lord’s words, 
when it is remembered that the barley harvest was actually nigh; the 
omer, or first sheaf, being offered on the day following the Passover. 
Again, the siege of Jerusalem, prefigured by this ‘parable,’ took place 
at the time of harvest (see note, v. 21). 


33. Sti éyyis éoriv. The harvest-time of God—the end of this 
con or period at the fall of Jerusalem, 


34. yeedatry. See note, ch. xvi. 28. 


36—End of Cuar. XXV. ParasLEs AND TEACHINGS CONCERNING 
THE SECOND ADVENT. 


36—51. Tur Comine or Curist; THE NEED ofr WATCHFULNESS. 
More briefly reported in Mark xiii. 32—37; Luke xxi. 34—36. 


36. THs épas exetvys. The Day of Judgment. The discourse 
turns from the type—the fall of Jerusalem—to the antitype—the Day 
of Judgment, and continues on this subject to the end of the following 
chapter. 


37. awormep St ai pépar rod Noe x.t.A. As at other critical times 
in history—the days before the flood—the eve of the destruction of 
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Sodom and Gomorrah—so before the parousia of Christ the world 
will be given up to enjoyment (rpwyovtes kat rlvovres), it will rest its 
hopes in the present, and plan for the continuance of the existing 
order (yapotvres kal éxyaplfovres), it will be immersed in business 
(aryépafov ér@douv épbrevoy wKoddmouvv, Luke xvii. 28), all which things 
are the perils of the religious life—the cares (uépyuvar), riches (3)odr0s), 
pleasures (7j5oval), that choke the good seed (Luke viii. 14). 

For rpwyorres cal rivovres, tmplying luxurious living, cp. ch. xi. 19, 
écOiwy kal rlywv and see v. 49 of this chap. and Luke xii, 45. Cp. 
Hur. Cycl. 335, meeiv cat gaye rovp’ tyudpay. But the use of tpw- 
yovres rather than éo@iovres adds force to the picture of a world 
plunged in animal delights. spw&yewv is said to be formed from the 
sound; Eustath. Od. v1. 60, cp. ‘Feeding like horses when you hear 
them feed,’ (Tennyson, @nid). It is used in Homer of mules and of 
mice, then in Hdt. and vernacular speech of men ‘to eat vegetables 
or fruit,’ (cp. rpwyddia, Tpwxrd,) and not till quite late in a general 
sense. With the exception of this passage rpwyéev occurs in the 
fourth Gospel only. This use of rpwyew to the exclusion of écblew 
is one of the interesting specialisms in St John’s Gospel; in ch. xiii. 
18, 6 Tpwywy is substituted for 6 éoOtwy of the LXX., Ps. xli. 9, and 
the completely settled use of the word is shown by its occurrence in 
the solemn connection ch. vi. 54, 6 rpwywy pov rHv odpka. Compare 
generally the use of xoprdfev. 


40, 41. Instances like these serve to bring out the reflection that 
the world’s work will be going on then as now; there is also the 
thought of a real separation in this life beneath an external sameness. 


40. mapahkapBdverat, ‘is taken or withdrawn.’ For this present 
for future of certainty see ch. xxvii. 63. 


41. 8vo dAnfovea év to pido. In southern Palestine, where 
there are no mill-streams, hand-mills are to be seen and heard in 
every village. ‘‘T'wo women sit at the mill facing each other; both 
having hold of the handle by which the upper is turned round on the 
nether mill-stone.’? Land and Book, p. 526. 


*  43—45. Tur Lorp comerH as A TuHIer In THE NIGHT. 
Luke xii. 39, 40. 


43. yvyvwoxKev, ‘to observe,’ ‘learn,’ ‘recognise,’ not ‘to know’ 
(eldévar, émicracfa). Here the verb is either (1) imperative, like 
ypmyopetre and ylvecbe, or (2) indicative, ‘ ye recognise’ while I speak. 


oixoSeomérns. A late word (Plut. Epictet.) for the classical ofxtas 
deorérns. olxodecmizns, olkodeororeiy came into use as technical terms 
in astrology: ofkos is the ‘house’ of the ruling planet. ‘Goodman’ 
(A.V.) is probably a corruption for gummann or guma A.S., a man 
(Bible Word Book). 


mola puAaky. See ch. xiv. 25. 
ST MATTHEW Ss 
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6 Kdérrns epxerar. Cp. aro yap axpiBos oldare bre } juépa Kuplov 
ws Kearns év vuktt ovrws épxera, 1 Thess. v. 2; see also 2 Pet. iii. 10, 
StopuxOjvat. See ch. vi. 19, 20. 


45—51. Tue Srewarps or Gop. 


Luke xii. 41—48, where this parable is joined on to the preceding 
one by a question of St Peter, ‘Lord, speakest thou this parable unto 
us, or even to all?? Mark xiii. 37 has ‘what I say unto you I say 
unto all, Watch.’ Here, and throughout the discourse, the disciples 
are specially addressed. 


oixerelas, the correct reading, according to the best criticism, is 
strictly speaking wider than @epamelas, including not only the Gepd- 
movres, but also the yw7 and réxva, here however it means the house- 
hold of slaves, Lat. familia. 

The imagery is drawn from a large estate (latifundium) or house- 
hold, over which an honest and intelligent slave would be appointed 
as steward (olxovéuos, Lat. vilicus or dispensator), part of his duty 
being to give the daily allowance (rpogiy, or otrowérpiov, Luke. Lat. 
diarium, Hor. Ep. 1. 14. 41) to the slaves. 

From this short parable springs the conception of the stewardship 
of the Christian ministry expanded in the Epistles and indelibly fixed 
in religious thought. Cp. 1 Cor. iv. 1, 2, ovrws judas NoyiféoOw dvOpwrros, 
ws warnpéras Xpecrov Kal olkovduous wvarnplwy Oeovd. wde hovrdy Kyretrac 
éy Tots olkovouors iva muorbs Tis evpeOH K.T-rA. Tit. i. 7, det yap Tov ént- 
okotov dvéykAnrov elvat ws Oeov oikovdpoy. 1 Pet.iv. 10, ws kadol olkovo- 
por motktdns xdapetos Oeov. And from the Latin Version of this and 
parallel passages such expressions as ‘the present dispensation,’ ‘the 
Christian dispensation,’ are derived. It is deeply interesting to trace 
in a few and simple words of Christ the genesis of such great and 
fruitful thoughts which are the very life of the Church and of society. 


51. Stxotopyoe. See Dan. ii. 5 and iii. 29. péver yap 6 ayyedos 
Tov Oeov THY poudalay éxwv mploa ce pécov, (Susanna, 59.) Comp. 
also ‘Multos honesti ordinis aut ad bestias condemnayit, aut serra 
dissecuit.? Sueton. Calig. 17, quoted by Wetstein, who gives other 
instances. 

peta Tov vrokpitav. St Luke has werd roy drlorwy. Such adapta- 
tions of the Gentile Evangelist to his readers are always interesting. 
Hypocrisy was especially a Jewish sin. St Luke adds our Lord’s 
words on the degrees of punishment, varying with the degrees of 
responsibility. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


1. tardvryoww, (NBC) for drdvrnow, see v. 6. 


2. The order puwpal...¢pdvipoc on decisive evidence. The striking 
and unexpected fact was that there were foolish virgins in the group. 
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6. Upxerat, omitted after 6 vyudlos according to all the important 
codices greatly enhances the vividness of the narrative. 


9. ovk dpkécy is upheld with SALZ of the uncials against od wh dpxéoy 
with BCD and several late uncials. See Winer, p. 632, and Dr 
Moulton’s note 3. This is the first appeal to Codex A. 


13. The textus receptus after wpav reads &y 7 6 vids 00 avOpaémov 
épxerat. But all the ancient testimony is against the insertion. 


22. daBdy after rad\avra omitted (ABCL, &c.), inserted (ND, &c.). 


31. ayor, omitted before dyyeho. (NBDL and others). A heads 
the evidence for the retention of dyioe. 


41. Katnpapévor. Without the article (NBL) against AD and 
many other uncials and fathers. The participle alone gives a reason, 
or indicates a state or condition, ‘under your curse;’ with the article 
it denotes a class, 


1—13. THe PARABLE OF THE TEN VIRGINS. 
In St Matthew only. 


1. tére. In the Last Day—the time just spoken of. 


opowOijoerar ‘shall be like,’ not, ‘shall be compared (by me).’ 
The condition of the Church at the End of the World shall be like the 
condition of the ten virgins described in the parable. 


This parable is another warning for the disciples of Christ ‘to 
watch.’ Like the rest of the discourse it is primarily addressed to the 
Apostles, and after them to the pastors of the Church, who are posted 
as sentinels for the coming of Christ; lastly, to all Christians. What- 
ever interpretation may be put on the lesser incidents they must be 
subordinated to the lesson of the parable—vigilance, and the reason 
for vigilance—the certainty of the event, and the uncertainty as to the 
time of its occurrence. 

attives. The more frequent use of Sorcs in the N.'T. may be regarded 
as a tendency to modern idiom: for in Romaic the relative 6s is rarely 
used, but doers frequently occurs in the nominative, both singular and 
plural (Corfe’s Modern Greek Grammar, p. 67). But in most cases 
where dors occurs in N. T. the classical usage is observed. Here 
alrwes denotes the kind or class of persons to whom the similitude 
relates, giving a reason for the analogy. Cp. Aisch. Prom. V. 37, 38, 
tl rov Oeois éxfiorov od orvyets Dedv | Saris 7d ody Ovnrotor mpotdwxev 
yépas; ‘one who has betrayed;’ see Paley’s note. For the distinction 
between és and Saris see Winer, pp. 209, 210; and Ellicott on Gal. iv. 24. 


AapmdSas. ‘Torches,’ the only meaning which the word bears in 
Greek literature early or late. Lat. lampas sometimes signifies a 
‘lamp,’ as Juv. 111. 285 ‘ aenea lampas.’ 

els Uravtyow K.t.A. The usual Jewish custom was for the ‘friends 
of the bridegroom’ to conduct the bride to her husband’s home; and 
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when the procession arrived, the bridegroom went forth to lead the 
bride across the threshold (Lightfoot, Mor. Hebr. ad loc., and Dr 
Ginsburg in Kitto’s Cycl. of Bib. Lit.). The imagery of the parable, 
however, implies that the bridegroom himself went to fetch his bride 
perhaps from a great distance, while a group of maidens await his 
return ready to welcome him in Oriental fashion with lamps and 
flambeaux. 


els trdvryo. els denotes purpose. For é7évrnow see ch, viii. 28. 


2. dpdvipor. Used of prudence or practical intelligence, a cha- 
racteristic of the steward, ch. xxiv. 45, and Luke xvi. 8. 


3. aiydp pwpalk.t.A. All watch for their Lord, but some only—the 
wise’—with true intensity and with due provision for the watch. The 
foolish virgins have sufficient oil if the Lord come quickly; not suffi- 
cient for long and patient expectation. It is a rebuke to shallow re- 
ligion that dies away when the excitemert passes. 


The oil seems to mean generally the spiritual life or preparedness 
for the Lord’s coming. 


5. Tov vupdiov. The thought of Christ as the Bridegroom of the 
Church is hardly appropriate here, for in the parable the maidens, and 
not the bride, are the expectant Church. The thought of the ‘children 
of the bridechamber,’ ch. ix. 15, is a nearer parallel. 


éviotatav macar «.t.A. ‘Nodded from drowsiness, and fell asleep.’ 
The two stages of sleep are noted in Plato, Apol. Socr., p. 31, vuets & tows 
TAX’ av dxOomevor Worrep ol vuaTdfovTes éyerpomevot...elra Tov hourdv Blov 
Kabevdovres Staredotr’ av. Sleep represents the ignorance as to the time 
of Christ’s coming; it is not to be interpreted of unwatchfulness, it is 
not a guilty or imprudent sleep, as in the parable of the thief coming 
by night (ch. xxiv. 43). 

6. Kpavyy yéyovev. ‘Acry is raised’, fit sonus (Verg.). The tense 
gives vividness. 

éépxeoe. The Codex Alexandrinus commences at this word. 


7. ékdopynoav. ‘Trimmed,’ by addition of oil, and by clearing the 
fibres with a needle. 


8. oPévvuvrar. ‘Are going out,’ not ‘are gone out,’ A.V. A picture 
in the newly discovered Codex Rossanensis (sixth cent.) gives this 
point accurately. Three of the foolish virgins hold torches nearly 
extinguished, but still burning. This parable is a favourite subject in 
the catacombs. 


9. Mrmore otk dpxéoy tpiv Kal tpiv. The bridal procession was 
still to be made in which there would be need of burning lamps. The 
wise cannot impart their oil:—an incident necessary to the leading 
idea of the parable;—nothing can make up for unreadiness at the last 
moment. This point has been adduced as an argument against works 
of supererogation. 


prrore otk dokéoy. ‘Lest haply it suffice not.’ There is an ellipse 
of a refusal or of a word signifying fear. The reading ov pu) dpx, need 
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not alter the construction, ov un being merely a strengthened negative; 
but by some pyrore is taken by itself, ‘no, in no wise.’ 


10. eis rods yopous. To the marriage feast, as ch. xxii. 2. The 
happiness of the blest is often described by the image of a great 
supper, cp. ch. xxvi. 29. 

11. Kupre xipte. Cp. ch, vii. 22, 23. 


13. ypryopetre ody. Our Lord’s explanation of the parable, shewing 
the true purport of it. 


14—30. Tue Parasite or THe Taents, in this Gospel only. 


The parable of the Pounds, Luke xix. 12—27, is similar, but there 
are important points of distinction ; (1) in regard to the occasions on 
which the two parables are given; (2) in the special incidents of each. 

The lesson is still partly of watchfulness, it is still in the first instance 
for the apostles. And mainly always for those who bear office in the 
Church. But fresh thoughts enter into this parable: (1) There is work 
to be done in the time of waiting; the watching must not be idle or 
unemployed; (2) Even the least talented is responsible. 

14. mapéSwxey adtois Td trdpxovra avrov. Cp. Mark xiii. 34. 
‘A man taking a far journey, who left his house and gave authority 
(rather, his authority) to his servants, and to every man his work.’ 
Christ in his absence gives to each a portion of his own authority and 
of his own work on earth. 

A great deal of the commerce of antiquity was managed by slaves, who 
were thus often entrusted with responsible functions (ep. ch. xxiv. 45). 
In this case they are expected to use their Master’s money in trade or 
in cultivation of the soil, and to make as large an increase as possible. 

15. @ piv Swxev «.t.A. In the parable of the Pounds or ‘min’ 
(Luke xix.), each subject receives one pound. Here the truth is indi- 
cated that there is variety in the services wrought for God in respect 
of dignity and of difficulty. More will be required of the influential 
and enlightened than of the ignorant and poor, ‘Nemo urgetur ultra 
quam potest’ (Bengel). 

@ pev...@ 8€. See note on ch. xiii. 4. 

todayra, See ch. xviii. 24. It is from this parable that the word 
‘talents’ has passed into modern languages in the sense of ‘abilities,’ 
or ‘mental gifts,’ though it seems properly to mean ‘opportunities’ or 
‘spheres of duty.’ 

16. opevOcls...eipyaoaro. The ideas of trade and travelling were 
very nearly connected in ancient times, as the Greek words for traffic 
shew: éuzopos, éurropia, éumopevoua, wréw. Cp. also the connection 
between venio, veneo and vendito, ventito. See James iv. 13, “Aye viv 
ot Néyovres* Dymepov 7 avfprov mopevoopeba els THVOe THY WOW Kal ToL}ow- 
pev éxel éyiavrov Kat éumopetooueba Kal xepdnoouer. Contrast therefore 
mwopevOels here with drehOur v. 18. 

dpydcoaro év attots. ‘Traded with them.” Made money (xpyuara) 
by them. A technical use of the word. cp, Demosth., Contr. Dionys., 
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kal dls 7 Tpls UmipXev avrois elpyacacbar 7 air g dpyuply; Aristoph, Eq. 
840, 7 moda xpynuar’ éepyace celwv Te Kal TapdTTwr. 


19. pera wodtv xpdvoy. Another hint that the second coming of 
Christ would be long deferred. 


cuvalpe. Adyov. ‘Reckoneth with them,’ in order to have his stip- 
ulated share of the profits. cuvaip. \6y. Not a classical expression; 
it appears in this Gospel only, and may have been a business phrase 
familiar to Matthew the publican. 


21. émlddtya morés. Accusative from notion of extending over. 
éml 7o\\Gv, Over or upon, without the closer connection indicated by 
éri with the dative. 


eloedBe eis THY Xapdv Tov Kuplov cov, Hither (1) share the life 
of happiness which thy lord enjoys, and which shall be the reward of 
thy zeal; or (2) the joyous feast; as in the last parable; cp. also 
Esther ix. 18, 19. (See especially ‘the LXX. version. ) 


24, 6eidndds. A variety from o \aBuy, v. 16. 


eirev x.7.A. This slave anticipates his lord’s condemnation; ‘qui 
s'excuse s’accuse,’ 


oKAnpos. avOpwrrov wey oxypdv Aéyouct Tov woveTpoTov Kal duvaTELOHR 
Kal mpos Grav avtirelvovta. Galen, quoted by Wetstein. 


cuvdyov d0ey ov Sterkdpmicas. i.e. ‘gathering into the garner from 
another’s threshing-floor where thou hast not winnowed’ (Meyer); so, 
‘exacting interest where thou hast invested no money.’ The accusa- 
tion was false, but the Lord takes his slave at his word, ‘thou oughtest 
therefore,’ for that very reason, 


cuvayew is used of the Israelites gathering straw in Egypt; av’rol 
mopevéctwaav Kal cuvayayéTwoay éavrois dxupa, Ex. v. 7; ocxoprlfwy is 
used of the sower: 0 cxoprl{wy roy cirov aropeds éorw (Kustathius, 
quoted by Wetstein). This verb and its compounds are Ionic, and do 
not belong to the Attic dialect. Lob. Phryn., p. 218. 


26. ydeus oti... Sverkdpmica; ‘Thou knewest that I was,’ &c.? It is 
an interrogation ex concesso. ‘The Lord does not admit the truth of 
this description, but judges the slave from his own standpoint. Evena 
low conception of the divine nature brings some responsibility, and has 
some promise of reward. This view brings this picture into agreement 
with the other descriptions of the last judgment. 


27. TO dpytpisv pov. It was not thine own. 


tois tpatef(rats. To the bankers, who set up tables or counters 
(rpdaegat) for the purpose of lending or exchanging money. In the 
cities of eastern Russia Jewish bankers (rpaef¢tra:) are still to be 
seen seated at their tables in the market-place. Such bankers’ tables 
in the dyopa were places of resort. Socrates asks his judges not to be 
surprised if he should use the same arguments, 60 ayrep elwOa éyew 
Kal év ayopg ént Tay Tparefav, Apol, Socr., p. 17; ep. also xauol mev Ta 
mpoeipnuéva dueldexto eri TH pidiov Tpamwé¢y, Lysias, 1x. 5, p. 114. 
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civ tékw. réxos, lit. ‘offspring,’ then the offspring of money 
‘interest,’ or usury. Aristotle playing upon the word argues against 
usury as being a birth contrary to nature (rapa pow), Arist. Pol. 1. 
10. 5. Shakespeare has the same thought when he calls ‘interest’ 
‘the breed of barren metal,’ and Bacon who terms it ‘the bastard use 
of money.’ The high rates of interest in the ancient world and the 
close connection between debt and slavery naturally brought usury 
into odium. The Jew was forbidden to lend money upon usury to 
his brother (Deut. xxiii. 20); in later times, however, the practice of 
usury was reduced to a system and carried on without restriction of 
race. See Bib. Dict., Articles ‘loan’ and ‘ Usury.’ 

This was the very least the slave could have done: to make money 
in this way required no personal exertion. 


29. The thought conveyed by this verse is true, even in worldly 
matters: talents not used pass away from their possessor: and the 
strenuous worker seems to gather to himself what is lost by the idle. 
Demosthenes says (Phil. 1. 5) ‘the possessions of the negligent belong 
of right to those who will endure toil and danger.’ 


31—46. Tue Day or JUDGMENT. 


32. «wavra ta vy. Hither (1) all the nations of the world, in- 
cluding the Jews; or (2) all the Gentiles. The almost invariable use 
of ra 20vn to signify the Gentiles; the unconsciousness of service to 
Christ shewn by just and unjust alike; the simplicity of the standard 
proposed by the Judge, favour the second interpretation. On the 
other hand the special warning to the Apostles, and to the Jewish 
race, in the previous parts of the discourse render it probable that 
Jews and Christians are not excluded from this picture of the judg- 
ment. The unconsciousness of the judged may be referred not to 
ignorance of Christ, but to unconsciousness that in relieving the dis- 
tressed they were actually relieving Christ. The simplicity of the 
standard may be intended to include what is called ‘natural’ religion, 
as well as revealed religion. The nations are judged by a standard of 
justice which all recognise. (Read Rom. i. 18—20, ii. 9—16.) 


Gomep 6 Touy «K.T.A. Cp. Ezek. xxxiv. 17, ‘And as for you, O my 
flock, thus saith the Lord God; Behold, I judge between cattle and cattle, 
between the rams and the he goats.’ ‘The sheep and goats are always 
seen together under the same shepherd and in company; yet they never 
trespass on the domain of each other...When folded together at night 
they may always be seen gathered in distinct groups; and so, round 
the wells they appear instinctively to classify themselves apart, as 
they wait for the troughs to be filled.’—Tristram. 


34—46. These verses are constructed according to the rules of 
Hebrew poetry: they fall into two divisions, the first extends from 
v. 34—40, the second from v. 41—46. 

Each division consists of a triplet or stanza of three lines containing 
the sentence of the Judge (v. 34 answering to v. 41), followed by a 
stanza of six lines, which in the form of a climax state the reason of 
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the sentence (vv. 35, 36 answering to 42, 43), then the response of 
those who receive the sentence (vv. 37—39 answering to v. 44), then 
the reply of the Judge (v. 40 answering to 44), lastly the con- 
cluding couplet describing the passage to their doom of just and 
unjust. 


The contrast between the sentences is impressively shown in the 
corresponding verses: 


(1) (a) rére épe? 6 Bactreds Tots éx dekav avrod. 
(8) rére épa kab rots & evwviponr. 

The form of Hebrew poetry emphasizes differences in the corre- 
sponding lines. 

Note Si irst here the absence in (8) of the subject to épe? (Bengel says of 
6 Baotdeus, ‘appellatio majestatis plena solisque piis lewta’) and secondly 
the absence of the qualifying genitive avrod. That the omission of the 
subject is not unintentional appears to be proved by the repeated 
omission in vv. 40 and 45. The meaning of these two points of dif- 
ference seems to be that at this dread moment the connection is 
severed between God and those whom He had sought in vain. He is 
now no King to them, no longer their God. 


(2) (a) Actre of evhoynuévor TOU mar pbs pov | KAnpovounoare 
Ti 7roacuér ny vuily Bacielav dwd KaTaBodns Koopmov. 


(B) mopever Be am’ éuod ol Karnpapévot | els 7d wip 7d aldyiov 
TO nroimacpwéevoy TH diaBorw Kal Tols dyyéNots avrod. 


Observe here that the righteous are said to be blessed of the Father, 
but the unrighteous are not cursed of the Father. 


Then note the righteous as Sons of the Father inherit of right the 
Kingdom that has been prepared for them, whereas the disinherited 
children pass into the fire of the ages prepared not for them but for 
the devil and his angels. 


In the parallel passages that follow the respective sentences con- 
trast the brief agitated questions of the doomed with the words of the 
righteous lingering over the particulars of their unconscious service to 
Christ. Rather their words do not breath service (dinxovjcapev, v. 44) . 
but friendship (€0péyayev érotlcapyev x.7-d.). See on the whole of this 
passage Jebb, Sacred Lit., pp. 363—367. 


35, 36. There is a climax in this enumeration. The first three are 
recognised duties, the last three are voluntary acts of self-forgetting 
love. Common humanity would move a man to relieve his bitterest 
foe when perishing by hunger or by thirst (see Rom. xii. 20). Oriental 
custom required at least a bare hospitality. But to clothe the naked 
implies a liberal and loving spirit, to visit the sick is an act of spon- 
taneous self-sacrifice, to go to the wretched outcasts in prison was 
perhaps an unheard of act of charity in those days; it was to enter 
places horrible and foul beyond description; Sallust, speaking of the 
Tullianum (the state prison at Rome), says: ‘ incultu, tenebris, odore 
foeda atque terribilis ejus facies est.’ ; 
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40. é drov. ‘So far as,’ ért denotes the point to which the 
action extends. 


épol éroujoare. This unconscious personal service of Christ may 
be contrasted with the conscious but unreal knowledge of Christ 
assumed by false prophets ; see Luke xiii. 26. 


Christ identifies Himself with his Church, as in his words to Saul, 
Tt me dudes; (Acts ix. 4). 


44. gov. The position of the personal pronouns throughout is 
emphatic. 


45. éd Scov«.t.A. Men will be judged not only for evil done, but 
for good left undone. In this view sins are regarded as debts (6peth7- 
para) unpaid. 


46. ovrot. Those on the left are unnamed here and throughout 
the description, but the parallel 5{caco. infuses a meaning into ovrow 
Compare with this the unnamed rich man in the parable of Lazarus, 
Luke xvi. 19—31. 


In this important passage aldmos is translated in A.V. everlasting 
(punishment) and (life) eternal; in each case the adjective in the 
text follows the noun, though in A.V. it precedes one noun and 
follows the other. aidvws=of or belonging to (1) an gon or period, 
(a) past, (b) present, (c) future, or (2) to a succession of aiéns or 
periods. In aidy the idea of time is subordinate. It is the period 
required for the accomplishment of a specific result. 7a Té\n TOV 
aldévwy (1 Cor. x. 11) are the results of the xons since the world began. 
A man’s life is an aldy not because it endures a certain number of 
years, but because it is complete in itself—with the life the life’s work 
ends. It does not, therefore, in itself =‘ unending,’ but ‘ lasting through 
the required epoch.’ But life eternal, which is ‘to know the true God 
and Jesus Christ’ (John xvii. 3), ean only be conceived of as unending 
and infinite; ep. ‘Art thou not from everlasting, O Lord my God, 
mine Holy One? we shall not die’ (Hab. i. 12). 


kéAacts (der. from a root meaning to lop, prune, &c.) is ‘correction,’ 
punishment that checks and reforms, not vengeance (ryu.wpia). The 
tsvo are distinguished, Arist. Rhet.1.10.17. The rare occurrence of 
xodaocs draws attention to its use here. The only other passage where 
it is found in N.T. is 1 John iv. 18, where the Apostle speaks of ‘ per- 
fect love’ (4 redela ddan) giving confidence in the day of judgment 
(év 7] juépa THs Kploews); fear is inconsistent with that perfect love, 
because poBos &xer kohaow—‘ hath the remedial correcting punishment 
even now, and so separates from good while it lasts.’ In a profound 
sense that passage is cognate to this. Cp. also the use of KoddfeoOat, 
2 Pet. ii. 9, ddixous els juépay Kpicews Koha fopevous (suffering punishment 
now) rypeiv. Cp. Acts iv. 21, pyddv evpicxovres Td mos Kohdowvrac 
avrovs, Where the notion of restraint and reform is evident. Two 
passages of Aristotle’s Ethics which exhibit the use of xodaows agree 
with these instances: pyvvovsr 62 Kal ai KoAdoes yuwdmevar dud ToUTwY' 
larpeiar yap twés elow, Eth. Nic. 11. 3. 5, ‘they are a sort of remedies.’ 
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aneovat de kal dpueorépos over KoAdoes TE Kal TYysmplas Emuriévas Tous 
dé avvarous (the incurable) 6Aws é£oplfew, Mth, Nic. 10. 
The rebuke of the king is the beginning of the kodaous. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


3. Kal of ypapyparets, omitted with all the best MSS. Insertion 
from Mark and Luke. 

7. modvrtpov for Bapuriwov, which has the support of B, but the 
evidence for vodvr. is very strong. 

9. The weight of evidence is against 7d pdpov after Touro. 

26. dprov for rdv dprov on very strong evidence, though the article 
is found in A and several other uncials, The evidence is more evenly 
divided between rornpiov and 7d rorypioy (v. 27). The former has the 
support, among others, of 8 and B. 

26. For édléov...xai the true reading is ous. 


28. Tischendorf omits caw7s with NBLZ, but it has the testimony 
of ACD and other uncials. 


39. mpoced@av for mpoc\Mav. Here B is opposed to all the other 
important uncials. 

50. é’ 6 for é¢ @ on conclusive grounds. 

53. dpte placed after rapacrjoe wot on the evidence of NBL against 
the other important uncials, in which it precedes mapaxadéoa. 
The omission of 7 before dwdexa gives the classical idiom. Here AC 
and a large majority of MSS. retain 7 against NBDL. 

55. év t@ tep@ follows dddcxwy in the textus receptus. The most 
ancient authority favours the change. 

59. The textus receptus adds xal of mpcoBvrepo wilh AC, and the 
preponderance of later authority, against NBDL, some Versions and 
Fathers. 

SavataHcovory for Pavardéowst. 

60. Kal after ovx etpov, and a second ovx evpoy after Wevdouapripwr, 
deleted on the authority of the oldest but not the majority of MSS. 
and Versions, Among those which support the textus receptus are 
A and EK. 

WevSopndptupes after dvo is almost certainly a gloss, though found in 
A*CD and a mass of later MSS. 

74. Katabcnatitew for xaravadewarivew of textus receptus with pre 
ponderating authority. The second word is scarcely supported. 
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1—5. Wepnespay, Nrsan 12. Tue Approacn or THE Passover. JESUS 
AGAIN Forerecis His Deara. THe SANHEDRIN MEET, 


Mark xiv. 1, 2; Luke xxii. 1, 2. 


Cp. John xi. 55—57, where we read that ‘the chief priests and 
Pharisees had given a commandment, that, if any man knew where he 
were, he should shew it, that they might take him.’ 


That Jesus should be able for so many days to ‘speak openly in the 
Temple,’ and shew Himself to the people without fear of capture is a 
proof of the deep hold He had taken on the enthusiasm and affection 
of His fellow-countrymen. The words of St John (quoted above) imply 
a combination of the priestly and aristocratic party—the Sadducees— 
with the democratic Pharisees, against the despised Galilean, and yet 
it requires treachery of the deepest dye and a deed of darkness to secure 
Hin. 


2. perd So rpépas. According to the Jewish reckoning, any length 
of time including part of two days. 

ro mdcxa. (1) The word is interesting in its (a) Hebrew, (b) Greek, 
and (c) English form. (a) The Hebrew pesach is from a root meaning 
‘to leap over,’ and, figuratively, to ‘save,’ ‘shew mercy.’ (b) The Greck 
mdoxa represents the Aramaic or later Hebrew form of the same word, 
but the affinity in sound and letters to the Greek word mwacxew, ‘to 
suffer,’ led to a connection in thought between the Passover and the 
Passion of our Lord: indeed, some of the early Christian writers state 
the connection as if it were the true etymology. (c) Tyndale has the 
merit of introducing into English the word ‘passover,’ which keeps up 
the play on the words in the original Hebrew (Exod. xii. 11 and 13). 
Before Tyndale the word ‘paske’ (for racxa) was transferred from the 
Vulgate, with an explanation: ‘For it is paske, that is, the passyng 
of the Lord’ (Wyclif). 

the feast of the passover commemorated the deliverance of Israel 
from the Egyptian bondage. The ordinances of the first Passover are 
narrated Exod. xii, 1—14, but some of those were modified in later 
times. It was no longer necessary to choose the lamb on the 10th of 
Nisan. The blood was sprinkled on the altar, not on the door-post, 
those who partook of the paschal meal no longer ‘stood with loins 
girded, with shoes on their feet, with staff in hand,’ but reclined on 
couches, as at an ordinary meal; it was no longer unlawful to leave 
the house before morning (Exod. xii. 22). The regular celebration of 
the Passover was part of the religious revival after the return from 
Captivity. During the kingly period only three celebrations of the 
Passover are recorded; in the reigns of Solomon, of Hezekiah and of 
Josiah. For the relation of the Last Supper to the Passover and for 
further notes on the paschal observance, see below. 

The date of this Passover was probably April 3 (old style), a.p. 33 
(Mr J. W. Bosanquet in Trans. Soc. Bib. Arch., Vol. 1v. 2). See note, 
ch, ii. 1. 
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mapaS(Sorat, either (1) the present for the future, denoting greater 
certainty, or (2) the full relative present ‘is in the act of being be- 
trayed;’ the treacherous scheme of Judas is already afoot. 


3. ot dpxtepetg K.7-A. i.e, the Sanhedrin, the supreme council, 
legislative and administrative, of the Jewish people. Sanhedrin is 
strictly a plural form, the old poetical plural termination, -in having 
become the ordinary form in later Hebrew in place of -im, But from 
similarity of sound Sanhedrin came to represent ovvédpiov rather than 
cévedpo, and is used as a singular noun-of multitude. 


A. The history of the Sanhedrin. Many learned Rabbis endeavoured 
to trace the origin of the Sanhedrin to the council of 70 elders whom 
Moses, by the advice of Jethro, appointed to assist him. But it is 
improbable that this council existed before the Macedonian conquest. 
(1) The name is Greek, not Hebrew. (2) It finds its equivalent among 
the political institutions of Macedonia ; finally, (3) no allusion to the 
Sanhedrin is to be found in the Historical Books or in the Prophets. 
Cp. Livy, xiv. 32, Pronuntiatum, quod ad statum Macedoniz per- 
tinebat, Senatores quos synedros vocant, legendos esse, quorum con- 
silio res publica administraretur. 


B. Constitution. The President or Nasi (prince) was generally, 
though not always, the high priest; next in authority was the vice- 
president or Ab Beth Din (father of the house of judgment) ; the third 
in rank was the Chacham (sage or interpreter). The members were 
71 in number, and consisted (1) of the chief priests, see note ch. xxi. 
15; (2) the scribes or lawyers; (3) the elders of the people or heads of 
families, who were the representatives of the laity. 


C. Authority and functions. The Sanhedrin formed the highest 
court of the Jewish commonwealth. It originally possessed the power 
of life and death, but this power no longer belonged to it; John xviii, 
31, ‘It is not lawful for us to put any man to death,’ a statement 
which agrees with a tradition in the Talmud, ‘forty years before the 
temple was destroyed judgment in capital causes was taken away from 
Israel.’ 

All questions of the Jewish law, and such as concerned the ecclesi- 
astical polity, religious life of the nation and discipline of the priests 
fell under the jurisdiction of the Sanhedrin. 

This authority extended to settlements of Jews in foreign countries; 
e.g. it is exercised in Damascus. Acts ix. 1, 2. 


D. Place of meeting. In the present instance the Sanhedrin met 
at the high priest’s house; from ch. xxvii. 6 we may conjecture that 
the Temple was sometimes the place of meeting, but their usual house 
of assembly at this particular epoch was called the ‘ Halls of Purchase,’ 
on the east of the Temple Mount (Dr Ginsburg in Kitto’s Encyc. Bib. 
Lit. and Lightfoot’s Hor. Hebr.). 


rod Aeyopévov x.7.A. Joseph Caiaphas, the son-in-law of Annas, 
was appointed high priest by the Procurator Valerius Gratus 4.p. 26, 
and was deposed a.p. 38, The high priesthood had long ceased to be 
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held for life and to descend from father to son; appointments were made 
at the caprice of the Roman government. Annas who had been high 
priest was still regarded as such by popular opinion, which did not 
recognise his deposition; cp. Luke ili. 2, where the correct reading is 
éx’ dpxiepéws "Avva xai Kaiapa, and Acts iv, 6,”Avvas 6 dpxtepeds Kal 
Kaiadgas. 

4. va dw «.7.A. It was no longer possible (1) to entrap Him by 
argument (xxii. 46); (2) to discredit Him with the Roman government 
(xxii. 22); or (3) to take Him by force. 


5. év ry éopry. During the feast, including the Passover and the 
seven days of unleavened bread. 


twa. p27] 8dpuPos k.7.A. The great danger at the time of the Passover, 
when the people, numbering hundreds of thousands, filled the city and 
encamped in tents outside the walls like a vast army. Ata Passover, 
less than 30 years before, the people, partly to avenge the death of two 
Rabbis, rose against Archelaus, and were cruelly repressed with a 
slaughter of 3000 men (Joseph, Ant. xvir. 9. 3); see also xvu. 10. 2, 
where a similar rising against Sabinus, during the feast of Pentecost, 
is described, 


6—1i3. Tur Frast In THE HOUSE OF SIMON THE LEPER. 
Mark xiv. 3—9; John xii, 1—8. 


St John’s narrative places this incident on the evening of the Sab- 
bath—the last Sabbath spent by Jesus on earth—before the triumphal 
entry. St Matthew has here disregarded the strictly chronological 
order. A comparison with St Mark will shew how accurately the 
words of Jesus are remembered, the rest of the incident is told in 
somewhat different language. 

Compare a similar act of devotion on the part of a ‘woman that was 
a sinner’ (Luke vii. 36—39). 


6. tov Aerpod. i.e. he had beena leper. St John, in the parallel 
passage, says ‘they made him a supper, and Martha served; but 
Lazarus was one of them that sat at the table with him.’ Nothing 
further is known of Simon. He was evidently a disciple of Jesus and 
probably a near friend of Lazarus and his sisters. 


7. dddBaotpov «.t.A. aAGBaotpoy ptpov vapdov miotKAS mo)uTe- 
dovs (Mark). Alrpay pipov vapdov morikns modvrivov (John). The 
‘alabaster box’ was ‘a flask of fragrant oil;’ the special kind of oint- 
ment named by the Evangelists—nard or spikenard—was extracted 
from the blossoms of the Indian and Arabian nard-grass (Becker’s 
Gallus). 

These alabastra or unguent-flasks were usually made of the Oriental 
or onyx alabaster, with long narrow necks, which let the oil escape 
drop by drop, and could easily be broken (Mark xiy. 3). But the shape 
and material varied. Herodotus (111. 20) mentions a wvpov d\dBaorpov— 
the precise expression in the text—sent among other royal gifts of 
gold and purple by Cambyses to the king of Avthiopia. 
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The costliness of Mary’s offering may be judged from this. The 
other Evangelists name three hundred pence or denarii as the price 
(St Mark says, ‘more than three hundred pence’), Now a denarius 
was a day’s wages for a labourer (see ch. xx. 2); equivalent, therefore, 
to two shillings at least of English money ; hence, relatively to English 
ideas, Mary’s offering would amount to £30. It was probably the 
whole of her wealth. 


8. yavdkrycav. ‘There were some that had indignation’ (Mark); 
‘Then said one of his disciples, Judas Iscariot’ (John). 


 amwdeaa. Cp. Polyb. vr. 59. 5, mpos tiv drudecay eipvels, where 
drwr. 18 opposed to 7 THpnots. 


10. yvoits 8 6 *Incots. The murmurings had been whispered 
at first. St Mark says, ‘had indignation within themselves, and said, 
&e.” 


épyov kadéy. A noble and beautiful work, denoting a delicate and 
refined sense of the fitness of things, which was lacking to the 
blunter perception of the rest. 


The Lord passes a higher commendation on this than on any other 
act recorded in the N.T.; it implied a faith that enabled Mary to see, 
as no one else then did, the truth of the Kingdom. She saw that 
Jesus was still a King, though destined to die. The same thought— 
the certainty of the death of Jesus—that estranged Judas made her 
devotion more intense. 


12. mpos7td.7.A. For this use of perfumes ep. 2 Chron. xvi. 14, 
‘They laid him (Asa) in the bed which was filled with sweet odours 
and divers kinds of spices prepared by the apothecaries’ art.’ 


13. els pynpocvvoy qualifies AadnAjoerat (not érolycev) as a final 
or consecutive clause. So either (1) ‘to be a record or memorial of 
her ’—something by which she will be remembered. Cp. Hat. 11. 135, 
TovTo avabetvar és Aehgods pynudcuvoy éwur7js. Or (2) with a sacrificial 
sense, ‘for her memorial offering,’ a meaning which py nudovvoy bears in 
the only other passage where (with the exception of the parallel 
Mark xiv. 9) the word occurs in N.T., Acts x. 4, al mpocevyai cov xal 
ai éhenuwooivat cov avéBnoay els uynudcouvoy Eumrpocbev Tov Geod. In the 
LXX. pvnudovvoy is used of the portion of the minchah, or flour-offering, 
which was burnt upon the altar: éri@yce: o lepeds 7d py nudovvoy avris 
éri 7d Ovocacrypiov* Ovola dou evwilas 7G Kupiw, Lev. ii. 2. Cp. the 
expression in John xii. 3, 7 6é olkla érypéOn ek THs douqs Tod ppov, 
where, though the word uvnudovvor does not occur, écuh suggests the 
odour of sacrificial incense. See Levit. xxiv. 7. ‘Thou shalt put pure 
frankincense upon each row that it may be upon the bread for a 
memorial (dvduynow, LXX.), even an offering by fire unto the Lord;’ 
and Phil. tv. 18. ra rap’ duwr dopuny evwiias Ovolay Sexriy, évdperroy TO 
eg. 
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14—16. Tur TREACHERY oF JuDas, 
Mark xiv. 10, 11; Luke xxii. 3—6. 


St Mark, like St Matthew, connects the treachery of Judas with the 
scene in Simon’s house. His worldly hopes fell altogether at the 
thought of ‘ burial.’ It is a striking juxtaposition: as Mary’s is the 
highest deed of loving and clear-sighted faith, Judas’ is the darkest 
act of treacherous and misguided hate. 

The motive that impelled Judas was probably not so much avarice 
as disappointed worldly ambition. Jesus said of him that he was a 
‘ devil’ (diabolus or Satan), the term that was on a special occasion 
applied to St Peter, and for the same reason. Peter for a moment 
allowed the thought of the earthly kingdom to prevail; with Judas it 
was the predominant idea which gained a stronger and stronger hold 
on his mind until it forced out whatever element of good he once 
possessed. ‘When the manifestation of Christ ceased to be attractive 
it became repulsive; and more so eyery day’ (Neander, Life of 
Christ, Bohn’s trans., p. 424). 


15. Kdyo. Here the form of the sentence is probably an example 
of colloquial simplicity, but the use of «at where in classical Greck 
the sentences would be joined by a consecutive (wore) or final (iva, 
dws) particle, is a mark of Hebrew influence. Such sentences are 
connected by coordinate particles, and the relation between them is 
left to inference from the context. 

tornoav avto tpidKkovTa dpyvpia. ‘Weighed out for him thirty 
pieces of silver.’ For this use of tornmu, cp. wn ornjoys avrots Tavr ny 
Tv duaptlay, Acts vii. 60, and orarnp, which, like its equivalent 
‘shekel,’ originally meant ‘a weight.’ 

Tpidkovta dpyupia. ‘Thirty silver shekels.’ St Matthew alone 
names the sum, which =120 denarii. The shekel is sometimes reck- 
oned at three shillings, but for the real equivalent in English money 
see note on v. 7. Thirty shekels was the price of a slave (ix. xxi. 32) ; 
a fact which gives force to our Lord’s words, ch. xx, 28, and to the 
passage there cited from Phil. il. 7, 8. 


16. edxatplay. See Lob. Phryn. 126. evxaipla is admitted as a 
classical word, but the verb evxa:pety is rejected. mpoxémrew and rpo- 
kor? are an instance of the reverse. Cp. Cic. de Offic. 1. 40, 
‘Tempus actionis opportunum Greece evxarpia, Latine appellatur oc- 
casio.’ 


17—19. PREPARATIONS ror THE Last Supper. 
Mark xiv. 12—16; Luke xxii. 7—13. 
Nisan 13—from the sunset of Wednesday to the sunset of Thursday 
—Jesus seems to have passed in retirement; no events are recorded. 


17. 7y S88 mpdty .t.A. This was the 14th of Nisan, which com- 
menced after sunset on the 13th; it was also called the preparation 
(apackevn) of the passover, The feast of unleavened bread followed 
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the passover, and lasted seven days, from the 15th to the 21st of 
Nisan. Hence the two feasts are sometimes included in the term 
‘passover,’ sometimes in that of ‘unleayened bread.’ On the evening 
of 13th of Nisan every head of the family carefully searched for and 
collected by the light of a candle all the leaven, which was kept and 
destroyed before midday on the 14th. The offering of the lamb took 
place on the 14th at the evening sacrifice, which on this day com- 
menced at 1.30; or if the preparation fell on a Friday, at 12.30. The 
paschal meal was celebrated after sunset on the 14th, i.e. strictly on 
the 15th of Nisan. 

The events of the Passover are full of difficulty for the harmonist. 
It is however almost certain that the ‘Last Supper’ was not the 
paschal meal, but was partaken of on the 14th, that is after sunset on 
the 13th of Nisan. It is quite certain, from John xviii. 28, that Jesus 
was crucified on the preparation, and although the synoptic narratives 
seem at first sight to disagree with this. it is probably only the want 
of a complete knowledge of the facts that creates the apparent dis- 
crepancy. 

The order of events in the ‘ Passion’ was as follows: when the 14th 
commenced, at sunset, Jesus sent two disciples to prepare the feast 
for that evening, instead of for the following evening. A sign of 
hastening on the meal may be detected in the words o xazpos pov éyyws 
éoriv, v. 18, ep. Luke xxii. 15, ‘with desire I have desired to eat this 
passover with you before I suffer.’ The supper succeeds, which bears a 
paschal character, and follows the paschal ceremonial. Early in the 
morning of the 14th of Nisan the irregular sitting of the Sanhedrin 
took place. Then followed the formal sitting of the Sanhedrin, and 
the trial before Pilate, the ‘remission’ to Herod, and, finally, the 
Crucifixion. This view meets the typical requirements of our Lord’s 
death completely. During the very hours when our Great High 
Priest was offering Himself as a sacrifice for our sins upon the cross, 
the Jewish people were engaged in slaying thousands of lambs in view 
of the paschal feast about to commence. 


18. mpos Tov Setva. ‘To a certain man’ (one who is known, but 
not named), with whom the arrangements had been previously made. 
He was doubtless a follower of Jesus. It was usual for the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem to lend guestchambers to the strangers who came to the 
feast, and no other payment was accepted save the skin of the paschal 
lamb. 


20—30. Tue Last Supper. 


Mark xiv. 17—26; Luke xxii. 14—38, where the dispute as to who 
should be the greatest is recorded, and the warning to Peter related as 
happening before Jesus departed for the Mount of Olives. St John 
omits the institution of the Eucharist, but relates the washing of the 
disciples’ feet by our Lord, and has preserved the discourses of Jesus, 
chs. xiii.—xvii. end. 1 Cor. xi. 23—26; where the institution of the 
Eucharist is narrated nearly in St Luke’s words. 
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20. avéketok.t.A, Reclined with the Twelve. dvaxeto@a in this 
sense is late for the classical caraxe?toOar. This posture had not only 
become customary at ordinary meals, but was especially enjoined in 
the passover ritual. The Paschal ceremonial, so far as it bears on 
the Gospel narrative, may be described as follows: 


(a) The meal began with a cup of red wine mixed with water: this 
is the first cup mentioned, Luke xxii. 17. After this the guests washed 
their hands. Here probably must be placed the washing of the dis- 
ciples’ feet, John xiii. 


(b) The bitter herbs, symbolic of the bitter bondage in Egypt, 
were then brought in together with unleavened cakes, and a sauce 
called charoseth, made of fruits and vinegar, into which the un- 
leavened bread and bitter herbs were dipped. This explains ‘He it is, 
to whom I shall give a sop,’ John xiii. 26. 


(c) The second cup was then mixed and blessed like the first. The 
father then explained the meaning of the rite (Exod. xiii. 8). This 
was the haggadah or ‘shewing forth,’ a term transferred by St Paul 
to the Christian meaning of the rite (1 Cor. xi. 26). The first part of 
the ‘hallel’ (Psalms ecxiii. and cxiv.) was then chanted by the com- 
pany. 

(d) After this the paschal lamb was placed before the guests. This 
is called in a special sense ‘the supper.’ But at the Last Supper there 
was no paschal lamb. There was no need now of the typical lamb 
without blemish, for the antitype was there. Christ Himself was our 
Passover ‘ sacrificed for us’ (1 Cor. v. 7). He was there being slain for 
us—His body was being given, His blood being shed. At this point, 
when according to the ordinary ritual the company partook of the 
_ paschal lamb, Jesus ‘took bread and blessed it, and gave it to his 
disciples’ (v. 26). 

(e) ‘The third cup, or ‘ cup of blessing,’ so called because a special 
blessing was pronounced upon it, followed: ‘after supper he took the 
cup’ (Luke). ‘He took the cup when he had supped’ (Paul). This is 
the ‘cup’ named in v. 27. 


(f) After a fowrth cup the company chanted (see v. 30) the second 
part of the ‘hallel’ (Psalms exv.—exviii.). (Lightfoot Hor. Hebr., 
Dr. Ginsburg in Kitto’s Encycl., Dr Edersheim Temple Services.) 


22. Avrovpevor opdSpa. St John (xiii. 22) has the graphic words 
"EBderov ody els dANpAovs of waynral amopovmevor rept Tivos Néyer. It is 
this moment of intense and painful emotion which Leonardo da Vinci 
has interpreted by his immortal picture, so true to the spirit of this 
scene, so unlike the external reality of it. 


23. 6 euBorbas per’ euod «.7.A. John xiii. 26,’Exetvés éorw @ eya 
Bayw 7d Yoploy kal dwWow airg; here we have the words of the disciple 


who heard the reply of Jesus, which was probably whispered and not 
heard by the rest. 


“O esBarpas...ev rd tpvBAlw Try Xeipa. ie. in the charoseth, see 
above, v. 20 (b). 


ST MATTHEW T 
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24. Kaddv qv atta x.t.A. A familiar phrase in the Rabbinical 
Schools, used here with awful depth of certainty. The omission of 
av makes the expression more emphatic. ‘The condition is unfulfilled, 
but assuredly it would have been well if it had been fulfilled. In 
later Greek the tendency to this omission grows: ep. el uy qv ovTos 
mapa Oeod ovk ydUvaro Trovety ovdév, John ix. 33. In modern Greek dy is 
always omitted in such cases. The same construction occurs in Latin. 
‘Antoni gladios potuit contemnere si sic | omnia dixisset,’ Juv. Sat. 
x. 123. ‘Me truncus illapsus cerebro | sustulerat nisi Faunus ictum | 
dextra levasset,’ Hor. Od. 1. 17. 27 (Winer, p. 382; Goodwin, pp. 96, 
97). 

el ovk éyevvyOn. ov not uy after ef. Here ov so entirely coalesces 
with éyevv76y as to form with it a single verbal notion and to remain 
uninfluenced by ef. Cp. ef cai od d&cet, Luke xi. 8, where od dace=‘ will 
refuse.’ Cp. also 1 Cor. xi. 6, ef yap oJ Kataxadimrerae yuvn, Kal Ket- 
pdcOw. Soph. Aj. 1181, ef rods Oavivras ovx é@s Odwrew. Plat. Apol. 
Socr. 25 B, édv re od xai “Avutos ov pare édy te pyre. (Winer, p. 599 
foll.; Goodwin, p. 88.) 


25. welras. This is a formula of assent both in Hebrew and 
Greek, and is still used in Palestine in that sense. These words seem 
also to have been spoken in a low voice inaudible to the rest. 

The special mention of Judas is omitted by St Mark and St 
Luke. 


26. totté éoti «.7.d. Accurately, ‘this is the body of me;’ St 
Luke adds, ‘which is in the act of being given for you’ (7d rep vuay 
d:déyevov); St Paul, ‘ which is in the act of being broken for you’ (7 
imép tuav kkouevov. Lachmann and Tischendorf omit c\duevov); the 
sacrifice had begun, the body of Christ was already being offered. The 
expression may be paraphrased: ‘ This—the bread—and not the paschal 
lamb, represents—is to the faithful—the body of Me, who am even now 
being offered a sacrifice for you.’ Without entering on the great con- 
troversy of which these four words have been the centre, we may note 
that; (1) the thought is not presented now for the first time to the 
disciples. It was the ‘hard saying’ which had turned many from 
Christ, see John vi. 51—57, 66. (2) The special form of the contro- 
versy is due to a medieval philosophy which has passed away leaving 
‘the dispute of the sacraments’ as a legacy. St Luke and St Paul 
have the addition, ‘this do in remembrance of me’—now, as a memorial 
of Me, not of the Passover deliverance. 

27. qmotypiov. See note v. 20 (e). 

28. tovTo ydp «.t.A. The blood of the sacrifice was the seal and 
assurance of the old covenant, so wine, which is the blood of Christ 
once shed, is the seal of the new covenant. 

The thought of shedding of blood would certainly connect itself 
with the ratification of a covenant in the minds of the apostles. From 
a covenant ratified by the victim’s blood (Gen. xy. 18) began the 
divine and glorious history of the Jewish race. By sprinkling of blood 
the covenant was confirmed in the wilderness: see ix. xxiv. 8, where 
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the very expression occurs 7d alua ris diabh«ns (cp. 1 Pet. i. 2, par- 
ricpov alwaros Inood Xpicrod), and now a new B'rith or covenant (cp. 
Jer. xxxi. 33) confirmed by the victim’s blood is destined to be the 
starting point of a still more divine and glorious history. The Medi- 
ator of the New Covenant is ratifying it with the Princes of the New 
Israel. 

katvijs. See critical notes and ch. ix. 17. 

S1a0r}Ky means either (1) a ‘covenant,’ ‘contract,’ or (2) ‘a will.’ 
The first is the preferable sense here, as in most passages where the 
word occurs in N.T. the new covenant is contrasted with ‘the cove- 
nant which God made with our fathers,’ Acts iii. 25. For this rea- 
son it is to be regretted that the title ‘new testament’ rather than 
‘new covenant’ has been adopted. The effect has been partly to 
obscure the continuity of the earlier and later dispensations. 


aepl modhoy, i.e. ‘to save many:’ this force of rep! comes from the 
thought of encircling a thing or person, or fighting round him for the 
sake of protecting him: cp. dutveoOat wept warpys, Il. x11. 243. apuve- 
pevar ep) Iarpdxdov0 Oavivros, Il. xvi. 182. 

amo\\@yv. See note ch. xx. 23. 

éxxvvvepevov. Now being shed. The sacrifice has already begun. 


cis ddeowv dpaptiav. St Matthew alone records these words in 
this connection, Cp. Hebr. ix, 22, xwpis aiuarexxvalas ov ylvera 
apeois—a passage which bears closely upon this. For the expression 
cp. Bdaricwa meravolas els dpecw duaprisv, ‘ having for its end forgive- 
ness.’ The figure in d@eois is either (1) that of forgiving a debt, the 
word being frequently used of the year of release: ora % mpdows Ews 
rob &krou érous ris adéoews Kai éfeevoera ev TH adécer, Levit. xxv. 28, 
or (2) from ‘letting go’ the sacrificial dove or scape-goat to symbolise 
the putting away of sins. 


29. Srav atro mivw «7.A. ‘The reference is to the feast, which is 
a symbol of the glorified life, ep. Luke xxii. 30. The new wine signi- 
fies the new higher existence (ch. ix. 17), which Christ would share 
with his Saints. The expression may also symbolize the Christian as 
distinguished from the Jewish dispensation, and be referred specially 
to the celebration of the Eucharist, in which Christ joins with the 
faithful in the feast of the Kingdom of God on earth. 


30. ipyyoavtes. ‘Having chanted’ the second part of the hallel, 
See note on v. 20 (f). 


31—35. ALL SHALL BE OFFENDED. 
Mark xiy. 27—31; Luke xxii. 31—34. Cp. John xiii. 36—88 and xvi. 32. 


31. yéypamrat. See note ch. ii. 5. 


matdtw «.t.A. Zech. xiii. 7. The words, do not literally follow 
the Hebrew. Both Hebrew and LXX. have imperative for future. 
The difference in form is as slight in Hebrew as in Greek (raratw, 
matazov). The context describes the purification of Jerusalem in 
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the last days—‘in that day there shall be a fountain opened to the 
house of David and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem ’—the discomfiture 
of the false prophets, and the victory of Jehovah on the Mount of 
Olives. 

It may be fitly remembered that the Valley of Jehoshaphat (in 
N.T. the Valley of Kedron) according to the most probable view de- 
rived its name—the Valley of the Judgment of Jehovah—not from the 
king of Judah, but from the vision of Joel (iii. 2 and 9—17), of which 
the prophecy of Zechariah is the repetition in a later age. If so, 
there is deep significance in the words recurring to the mind of Christ, 
as He trod the very field of Jehovah’s destined victory. The prophecy 
carried on from age to age rested here in its fulfilment. Nor is it 
irreverent to believe that the thought of this vision brought consola- 
tion to the human heart of Jesus as he passed to his supreme self- 
surrender with the knowledge that He would be left alone, deserted 
even by his chosen followers. 


32. The expression, mpodéw, lit., ‘I will lead you as a shepherd,’ 
falls in with the thought of the quotation. 


34. amply ddéxtopa K.t.A. ‘This day, even in this night, before 
the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice’ (Mark). A curious 
difficulty has been raised here from the fact that it was unlawful for 
Jews to keep fowls in the Holy City. Such rules, however, could not 
be applied to the Romans. 


35. Kav Séq pe «.t.A. Accurately, ‘Kven if I shall be obliged to 
die with thee.’ odv denotes the closest possible union. Contrast ody 
gol amrodavety with ypyyopqoa per’ éuov (v. 38). He who swore to die 
by the side of (cv) Christ could not even watch in his company (era), 


36—46. Tur AGONY IN THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE. 
Mark xiv. 32—42; Luke xxii. 39—46; John xviii. 1. 


In St Luke’s account verses 43, 44 are peculiar to his Gospel. The 
use of aywvla (drat Ney. in N.'T.) by the same Kvangelist has given the 
title to this passage. 

St Luke also relates that ‘there appeared an angel unto him from 
heaven, strengthening him.’ There is, however, some reason for 
doubting the genuineness of these verses. 


36. Tebonpavel=‘the oil press;’ répay tov yxeyudppov ray Kédpwr 
énov jv Kymos (John xviii. 1), xwptov is an enclosed place or garden, 
answering to x7n7os. 


37. ov Ilérpov «.t.A. See ch. xvii.1 and Mark v. 37. The Evan- 
gelist, St John, was thus a witness of this scene; hence, as we should 
expect, his narrative of the arrest of Jesus is very full of particulars. 

adnpovety. This word is found in the parallel passage, Mark xiv. 33 
and in Phil. ii. 26, not elsewhere in N.T. Buttmann, Lea. p. 29 foll. 
connects it with ddyuos, as if the train of thought were,—absence 
from home—perplexity—distress, It is better however to recur to 
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the older derivation connecting it with adénv, adjoa (see Bp. Lightfoot, 
on Phil. ii. 26), where the idea of the word would be either (1) ‘satiety,’ 
so painful weariness of life and life’s work; cp. the use of the rare 
word déos of the weary woodcutter: éel 7’ éxopéooato yetpas | rauvev 
dévdpea poaxpa ados ré ww txero Oupdy (Il. xt. 88), loathing of his work, 
dislike to go on with it. Or (2) from the sense of physical derange- 
ment transferred to mental pain, ‘distress,’ ‘agony of mind,’ which 
agrees very well with the instance quoted by Buttmann of a woman 
threatened with violence: dinuovotons trys avOpwrov, Dem. de F. L. 
p- 402. The old lexicons give as synonyms, dywvidy, advew, amopeiv, 
aunxavelv. 

38. 1 Wuxy pov. Comp. John xii. 27, the only other passage in 
which Jesus ascribes to Himself a human wvx7) in this particular 
sense—the seat of the feelings and emotions. 


yenyopette per e400. The Son of man in this dark hour asks for 
human sympathy. 
per 400. Only in Matthew. 


39. mporedOoiy pixpov. The paschal full moon would make deep 
shadow for the retirement of Jesus. 


IIdrep pov. St Mark has the Aramaic Abba as well as rarep. 


TO ToTHpLov ToUTO. Sce note, ch. xx. 22. Were these words over- 
heard by the sons of Zebedee? Christ was probably praying aloud, 
according to the usual custom. If so, the thought of their ambition 
and of their Master’s answer would surely recur to them (ch. xx. 
20—23). 

ovx as éyo Bw. In the ‘Agony,’ as in the Temptation, the Son 
submits Himself to his Father’s will. 


40. ovK loxtoare; Had you not the lcy’s—the physical strength 
to watch? This was an instance of failing to serve God with their 
strength (é& 6\ns 77s loxvos, Mark xii. 80). icy’w, not a mere syno- 
nym of dvvayar, seems always to retain some sense of physical power, 
ep. of loxvovres, ch. ix. 12; dore wy loxvew Twa mapedOety bia THS 500 
éxelyys, ch. vili. 28; cxarrew odk loxvw, Luke xvi. 3, ‘am not strong 
enough to dig.’ 

Note that the verb is in the plural. As Peter took the lead in the 
promise of devotion, Jesus by naming him singles him out for rebuke. 
St Mark has ‘Simon (the name of the old life), sleepest thou? Could- 
est not thou watch one hour?’ 


41. 7d pev mvetpa mpdQvpov x.t.A. The touch of clemency min- 
gled with the rebuke is characteristic of the gentleness of Jesus. 


44. ov avroy Adyov elroy. This repetition of earnestness must be 
distinguished from the vain repetitions of ch. vi. 7. 


45, 46. KalevdSere...éyelperQe k.r.4. The sudden transition may be 
explained either (1) by regarding the first words as intended for a 
rebuke, or else (2) at that very moment Judas appeared, and the 
time for action had come. The short, quick sentences, especially as 
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reported by St Mark, favour the second suggestion. The words o vlds 
T00 dvOpwrov mapadidora: mark the approach of the band, léod yyyeKev 
6 wapadidovs we that of Judas himself, who is now distinctly seen. 


47—56. Tur ARREST OF JESUS. 
St Mark xiv. 43—50; St Luke xxii. 47—53;. St John xviii. 3—11. 


47. dyXos mods k.T.A. St John more definitely, ‘having received 
a (strictly, the) band (of men) and officers from the chief priests and 
Pharisees’ (xviii. 3). The band of men here=the maniple of Roman 
soldiers, placed at the service of the Sanhedrin by the Procurator, 
The same word is used Acts x. 1, xxi. 32, xxvii.1. St Luke names 
the ‘ captains of the Temple’ (xxii. 52). Hence the body, guided by 
Judas, consisted of (1) a maniple (c7efpa, see note ch. xxvii. 27) of 
Jioman soldiers; (2) a detachment of the Levitical temple-guard 
(Luke); (3) certain members of the Sanhedrin and Pharisees, 


Evhwv. ‘clubs,’ as Hdt. 1. 63, wayyn EvNovct Kaprépyn ylverar. So 
also Polybius, Lucian, and other late authors. St John has yerd ga- 
vow kai Nayradwy Kal érAwy, xviii. 3. 


49. Xaipe, paBPt. The joyous Greek salutation ‘be glad,’ and the 
Jewish term of respect ‘my master.’ 

katepidnoev airov, ‘kissed him with fervour, or repeatedly;’ ep. 
Xen. Mem. 11. 6. 33, ws Tods wer kadods PitjoovTés pou, Tovs 62 dyaGous 
KatagpiAyoovTos. 


50. “Hitatpe. See ch. xx.13. In relation to the word paBfl (v. 49) 
the meaning of éra?pe would be: ‘thou, my disciple.’ 


7p> 


ép 6. The sentence is best explained by an ellipse of tolyooy or 
some equivalent word, ‘Do that for which thou art come.’ 6s is never 
used for 7fs in the N.T. unless this be aninstance. St Luke preserves 
the question to Judas: giAnuare Tov vlov Tov avOporov wapadlows; 


éméBahov tas xeipas. émiSaddew Tas xetpas is a technical term, ‘to 
arrest,’ so frequently in the Acts: éwéSadov avrois ras xelpas Kal éGevro 
ets Thpnow (Acts iv. 3). 

réte TpomeABdvTes éréBadov tas xeipas érl tév Incodv. St John, 
who does not mention the kiss of Judas, sets the self-surrender of 
Jesus in a clear light: ‘I have told you that I am he: if therefore ye 
seek me, let these go their way.’ 


51. els tov pera Incov. This was St Peter, named by St John, 
but not by the earlier Evangelists, probably from motives of prudence. 
viv paxatpav. Probably a short sword or dirk, worn in the belt. 

tov SovAoy. The servant, or rather slave. St John gives his: 
name, Malchus. St Luke alone records the cure of Malchus. 


To wTlov. wrapioy (Mark). Lobeck, on Phryn. p. 211, remarks the 
tendency in common speech to express parts of the body by diminu- 
tion, as Ta puvla—rd oupariov—or nOidtov—xehvv ov—oapkior. 
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52—54. ‘These verses are peculiar to Matthew; each Evangelist 
has recorded sayings unnoticed by the others. It is easy to under- 
stand that in these exciting moments each bystander should perceive 
a part only of what was said or done. 


52. mdvres yap «.t-A. To this reason for non-resistance Christ 
added another, ‘The cup which my Father has given me shall I not 
drink it?’ (John.) 


AaBdvres poixarpay, ie. against rightful authority. There may be 
some force in \afirres, ‘take’ the sword, handle it of their own plea- 
sure and impulse; Aa} is a sword-hiit. Cp. od yap elky rij aX arpay 
popet, Rom. xiii. 4, where gopet the legitimate wearing of the sword 
may be contrasted with aBetv. The truth of this saying was ex- 
emplified by the slaughter of nearly a million and a half of Jews, 
who ‘took the sword’ against Rome a.p. 67—70. 


év paxaipy. For instrumental éy see note, ch. iii. 11. 


53. Soxets Gri oF Stvapar...cal mapaorice. The form of the 
sentence is Aramaic, the real subject of the whole sentence being 
6 waryp: a regular Greek construction would express the thought of 
tapaxahéoa by a participle or by a conditional clause. But though the 
form is irregular it throws into emphasis the certainty that the prayer 
would be granted. ‘Can I not summon my Father to my aid as an 
ally in my extremity, and swiftly He will draw up by my side twelve 
legions of angels against the single maniple of the Roman guard.’ 
mwapakaety and rapiordvar are both military terms: ep. Hdt. vu. 
158, érohujoare éue ciupaxov mapaxadéovres €dOciv, advocantes socium, 
‘Summoning me to be your ally.’ For rapicrdvat ep. Polyb. ut. 72. 9, 
Tovs lirrets duc ef’ Exdrepov mapéoryce rd Képas, ‘posted them,’ &c., 
and Hdt. vir. 80, dee yap dre ovk éxbvres Bedov és pdxny Karloracbat, 
déxovras mapacrioasdat, For the omission of 7 after rielw, the usual 
Attic construction, cp. Plato, Apol. Socr., p. 17, érn yeyovws melw 
€Bdoujxovra. So also in Latin, ‘plus septima ducitur estas,’ Verg. 
Georg. tv. 207. Tor the neuter pl. rdew (instead of wefov), standing 
independent of the construction, see Lob. Phryn, p. 410, where several 
instances are given of constructive laxity in the case of numerals, e.g. 
ovola mhetov 7 déxa Tadavrwv, Dem. c. Aphob. 11. 341; iaep rerpaxcoxlAro 
dvres, Joseph. Ant. xvit. 1.871. But none of the instances there given 
precisely meet this case. 


_ SaBexa Aeyedvas x.T.A. It is characteristic of this gospel that the 
authority and kingly majesty of Jesus should be suggested at a moment 
when every hope seemed to have perished. 

Aeyedvas. One of the few Latin words in this gospel, perhaps used 
with a special reason, as in the case of xjvoov (ch. xxii. 17). Here 
probably the intention was to preserve the very term used by Jesus. 
The word might be suggested by the sight of the maniple (o7eipa) of 
the Roman soldiers; see note above. 


55. Ayoryv, ‘a robber,’ not ‘thief,’ as A.V. Cp. St John x. 1, 
where the two words are distinguished. See note, ch. xxi. 13, 
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éxabeLouny SiSarKkwv. Sce note, ch. vy. 1 («a@icavros). 

According to St Luke these words were addressed to ‘the chief 
priests, and captains of the temple, and elders,’ where it appears that 
some members of the Sanhedrin had in their evil zeal joined in the 
capture. The same Evangelist adds, ‘this is your hour, and the power 
of darkness’ (xxii. 53). 


56. TovTo d& ddov yéyovev k.7.A. These are probably the words of 
Christ, and not a reflection by the Evangelist (ep. Mark xiv. 49); if so, 
they were, for most of the disciples, their Master’s last words. 

For the tense of yéyover see notes, ch. i. 22, xxi. 4. 


réte, closely connected with the preceding words. If this was the 
fulfilment of prophecy, their interpretation was indeed mistaken. It 
was the death-blow to temporal hopes. 


réte...epvyov. Note the beauty and nervous strength of this short 
clause. Hach word has its special force and its true position. é&puyov 
‘fled,’ as though by the capture of the leader the whole enterprise had 
failed. ‘Quant in periculis fugew proximorum!’ (Cicero.) 


57—68. JESUS IS BROUGHT BEFORE CATAPHAS. THE FIRST AND INFORMAL 
MEETING OF THE SANHEDRIN. 


St Mark xiv. 53—65; St Luke xxii. 54 and 63—65. 


St Luke reports this first irregular trial with less detail than the 
other synoptists, but gives the account of the second formal sitting at 
greater length. 

It is not clear whether the private examination, related by St John 
xviii. 19—23, was conducted by Annas or Caiaphas. Jesus was first 
taken to the house of Annas, whose great influence (he was still high 
priest in the eyes of the people) would make it necessary to have his 
sanction for the subsequent measures. Possibly ‘the high priest’ 
(John xviii. 19) was Caiaphas, but the expression ‘therefore Annas 
sent him bound unto Caiaphas’ (v. 24) makes this improbable. 


The subjoined order of events is certainly not free from difficulties, 
but is the most probable solution of the question: 


(1) From the garden Gethsemane Jesus was taken to Annas; thence, 
after brief questioning (St John xviii. 19—23), 


(2) To Caiaphas, in another part of the Sacerdotal palace, where 
some members of the Sanhedrin had hastily met, and the jirst 
irregular trial of Jesus took place at night; Matt. xxvi. 57—68; 
Mark xiv. 52—65; Luke xxii. 54 and 63—65. 

(3) Barly in the morning a second and formal trial was held by the 
Sanhedrin, This is related by St Luke ch. xxii. 66—71; and is 
mentioned by St Matthew ch. xxvii. 1; and in St Mark xv. 1, 

(4) The trial before Pontius Pilate, consisting of two parts: (a) a 
preliminary examination (for which there is a technical legal 
phrase in St Luke xxiii, 14); (b) a final trial and sentence to death, 
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(5) The remission to Herod, recorded by St Luke only, xxiii. 7—11; 
between the two Roman trials, (a) and (0d). 


The question is sometimes asked, Was the trial of Jesus fair and 
legal according to the rules of Jewish law? The answer must be that 
the proceedings against Jesus violated both (1) the spirit, and (2) the 
express rules of Hebrew jurisdiction, the general tendency of which 
was to extreme clemency, 

(1) The Talmud states: ‘The Sanhedrin is to save, not to destroy 
life.’ No man could be condemned in his absence, or without a 
majority of two to one; the penalty for procuring false witnesses was 
death; the condemned was aot to be executed on the day of his trial. 
This clemency was violated in the trial of Jesus Christ. 


(2) But even the ordinary legal rules were disregarded in the fol- 
lowing particulars: (a) The examination by Annas without witnesses. 
(b) The trial by night. (c) The sentence on the first day of trial. 
(d) The trial of a capital charge on the day before the Sabbath. (e) 
The suborning of witnesses. (f) The direct interrogation by the High 
Priest. 


57. amyyayov. dmdyev is used technically of carrying off to prison. 
Cp. Acts xii. 19, éxéNevoey draxOjvat, ‘to be led off to execution.’ 


cuvrx8ncav. St Mark describes the members of the Sanhedrin 
entering with Jesus (cuvépxovras air@) to this pre-arranged irregular 
meeting. 


58. tavimnperov. ‘Attendants,’ ‘retinue. 


etyrouy k.t.. See above (1): to seek witnesses at all was against 
the ae of the law. The imperfect é¢j7rovy implies anxious and con- 
tinued search, 


61. dvvapar katadioat «.t.A. The actual words of Jesus spoken 
(John ii. 19) in the first year of his ministry were, AUcaTe TOV vaov 
Tovrov Kal év Tpiow nucpas éyep@ avrdy, not ‘I am able to destroy’ 
(note that éyepw is appropriate to raising from the dead, and is very 
different from olxodouynoa). The attempt was to convict Jesus of 
blasphemy in asserting a superhuman power. 


63. éfopkifw. Here only in N.T. Used in classical authors in the 
sense of ‘to administer an oath,’ especially the military oath (sacra- 
mentum). Possibly the word may be used here in reference to the 
charge against Jesus, dauovoy exer. 


G 


6 vids tod Oeov. The Jews might have eeowiiced Jesus as the 
Messiah, but not as the Son of God. 


64. oveitras. See note, v. 25. 

am apt. operGe w.t.A. Cp. Dan. vii. 18; ch. xvi. 27, xxiv, 30 
xxv. 31. 

éml Tav ved. See ch. xxiy. 30. 


65. Siéppyéev. This act was enjoined by the Rabbinical rules. When 
the charge of blasphemy was proved ‘the judges standing on their feet 


’ 
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rend their garments, and do not sew them up again.’ rd luara in the 
plural, because according to Rabbinical directions all the wunder- 
garments were to be rent, ‘even if there were ten of them.’ 


66. %voxos K.7.A. i.e. ‘has incurred the penalty of death.’ The 
Sanhedrin do not pass sentence, but merely re-affirm their foregone 
conclusion, and endeavour to have sentence passed and judgment 
executed by the Procurator. For évoxos see note, ch. v. 22. 


67. Kodradite, ‘to strike with clenched fist,’ from «éAa¢os, late for 
Attic xovduNifew (kovdudos). Cp. motov yap «déos el duapravovtes kal 
Ko\agttomevor Vroueveire, 1 Pet. ii, 20. See also 1 Cor. iv. 11; 2 Cor. 
mabey (6 

pamiteyv, from paris, ‘a rod,’ ‘to strike with cudgels’ (Hdt. Xen. 
Dem. Polyb. al.), later, to strike with the flat of the hand. 


For of dé with oi ev of the first clause suppressed ep. ol dé édtoracar, 
ch, xxviii. 17. 


68. mpodrytevrov piv. Observe the coarse popular idea of pro- 
phecy breaking out, according to which prophecy is a meaningless 
exhibition of miraculous power. A similar vein of thought shews 
itself in the second temptation (ch. iv. 6). 


69—75. Tue Dentan or Parser. 


St Mark xiv. 66—72; Luke xxii. 54—62; John xviii. 15—18, and 
25—3T. 


The accounts differ slightly, and exactly in such a way as the 
evidence of honest witnesses might be expected to differ in describing 
the minor details (which at the time would appear unimportant) in a 
scene full of stir and momentous incidents, Discrepancies of this 
kind form the strongest argument for the independence of the different 
gospels. St Luke mentions that ‘the Lord turned and looked upon 
Peter.’ St John states that the third question was put by a kinsman 
of Malchus. 


69. év tq atAq. In the court. In Oriental houses the street door 
opens into an entrance hall or passage: this is the ‘ porch’ (rvA@va) 
of v. 71; beyond this is a central court (adj) open to the sky and 
surrounded by pillars. The reception rooms are usually on the 
ground floor, and are built round the central court. Probably the 
hall or room in which Jesus was being tried opened upon the court. 
Thus Jesus was able to look upon Peter. 


73. ada. An Aristophanic word, Aad doxjoa, ‘to talk (prac- 
tise), gossip.’ The same notion of contempt underlies the word, John 
iv. 42, obxére did TH ofV Nadady miorevouev. Here thy ‘talk’ or ‘speech,’ 
as in A.V., not definitely ‘a dialect’ (Schleusner). In the LXX. it is 
used generally for ‘word’ or ‘speech.’ 

4 Aadtd cov K.7.A. Peter was discovered by his use of the Galilwan 
dialect. The Galilwans were unable to pronounce the gutturals dis- 
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tinctly, and they lisped, pronouncing sh like th. Perhaps Peter said, 
‘I know not the ith,’ instead of, ‘I know not the ish’ (man). 


74. Kxaradeparitew. See critical notes supra. Cp. Rev. xxii, 3, where 
kardGeya is restored for xatava0epa. No other instance is cited either 
of noun or verb. They appear to be used as synonymous with dvadeua, 
‘an accursed thing,’ and dva@ewarifew, ‘to devote to destruction,’ ‘to 
curse.’ Two explanations may be given: (1) the meanings of ava and 
kara in composition so often coincide that an interchange of the two 
prepositions in noun- or verb-forms is quite explicable; (2) the 
original forms may have been xaravddewa, karavabepartfewv, and have 
fallen by usage to karddeua, karabewari¢ev, the Greek language shrink- 
ing from the union of xara and ava in composition, of which the 
instances are extremely rare. 


75. &kdavoev, of loud and bitter wailing, in distinction from daxpiew, 
‘to weep silently.’ The latter verb is found once only in N.T., John 
xi. 35, édaxpuoer 6 “Inoois. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


2. NBL, several Versions and Fathers omit ovrly before TiAdrw. 
The majority of MSS. give both names. Josephus generally has I- 
haros only. 


4. oy has far higher authority than 8ye. The Ionic termination 
of 2nd person in -y was the usual form in late Attic, but the older 
termination in -e was retained in three verbs—fotAe—olea—ber, 
even after -7 became common in other instances, hence the variation 
in the MSS. 


5. els Tov vaoy for év 7H vag (BL). In favour of é 7. v. AC and 
many uncials. ‘The variation and evenly-balanced evidence is an- 
other proof of the close relationship between es and év. If els r. v. be 
the true reading avery early copyist finds év 7. v. to be more intelligible 
or more natural. 


- 16. Origen notes that in some Codices "Incody was read before 
Aeyéduevov in this verse and before BapaSPay in the next. There is, 
however, no good evidence for the insertion, and (as Tregelles re- 
marks) vv, 20 and 26 are fatal to it. Possibly, according to the same 
critic, the reading arose from the repetition in an uncial of the last 
letters ‘of butv, which would appear as IN and so resemble the ordi- 
nary contraction for Incody, 

29. év ty Sebta for éml rip detcav. 

34. olvov for dfs, with the more ancient MSS. A and many 
uncials have the reading of the textus receptus. 

35. Here the textus receptus has: twa mdnpwOq ro pnOev vo rob 
mpopitou* Aceneploavto Ta twarid ou éavrois kal éml rov iwaricpov jrov 
éBadov kAjpov. The omission is made on quite decisive evidence, the 
authorities being headed by SABDL. 
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49. After this verse the important MSS. NBCL insert these words: 
GXos 58 AaBav Nyxnv Evvtev abrod rH mrevpay, Kal éénOev Viwp Kal 
alua. Cp. John xix. 34. Evidence from the Fathers points to the 
very early existence of this important reading, which states that the 
Saviour was pierced while still living. The words are, however, 
rightly rejected by the best textual criticism. See Tischendorf and 
Meyer ad loc., and Scrivener (Introduction, &c. p. 472, 480), who well 
points out the danger of following without discrimination the reading 
of even the oldest and most authoritative MSS. 


54. ywwopeva, BD, some cursives and Origen ; for yevéueva SACL 
and many other uncials. 


56. “Iwan for Iwo7: the first is supported by 8*DL, Versions and 
Origen, and the second by ABC, many other uncials and Fathers. 


64. vuxtds, almost certainly a gloss, with very small support. 





Cu. XXVII. 1. THe Serconp anp FoRMAL MEETING OF THE 
SANHEDRIN. 


St Mark xv. 1; St Luke xxii. 66—71; not mentioned by St John, 


2. Tue Dentvery To Pontius PILATE. 


St Mark xv. 1; St Luke xxiii. 1; St John xviii. 28: ‘then led they 
Jesus from Caiaphas unto the hall of Judgment (or Pretoriwm), and 
it was early.’ 


2. ILAdrw. Pontius Pilatus was the governor, or more accurately, 
the Procurator of Judea, which after the banishment of Archelaus 
(see ch. ii. 22) had been placed under the direct government of 
Rome, and attached as a dependency to Syria. Pilate filled this 
office during the last ten years of the reign of Tiberius, to whom as 
Procurator in an imperial province he was directly responsible. In 
the year a.p. 35 or 36, he was sent to Rome on a charge of cruelty to 
the Samaritans. The death of Tiberius probably deferred his trial, 
and according to Eusebius, ‘ wearied with his misfortunes,’ he put 
himself to death. In character Pilate appears to have been impolitic, 
cruel and weak. On three signal occasions he had trampled on the 
religious feelings of the Jews, and repressed their resistance with 
merciless severity. A further instance of cruelty, combined with 
profanation, is alluded to, St Luke xiii. 1: ‘the Galileans, whose 
blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices.’ The name Pontius 
connects Pilate with the gens of the Pontii, to which the great 
Samnite General, C. Pontius Telesinus, belonged. The cognomen 
Pilatus probably signifies ‘armed with a pitum’ (javelin). Tacitus 
mentions Pontius Pilate in a well-known passage (Ann. xv. 44), 
‘Auctor nominis ejus Christus Tiberio imperitante per procuratorem 
Pontium Pilatum supplicio affectus erat.’ ‘Christus, from whom the 
Christians are called, suffered death in the reign of Tiberius, under 
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the procurator P. Pilate.’ Many traditions have gathered round the 
name of Pontius Pilate. According to one, he was banished to Vienne 
in the south of France; according to another, he ended a restless life 
by plunging into a deep and gloomy lake on Mount Pilatus, near 
Lucerne. The shallow pool, often dry in the summer months, suf- 
ficiently disproves this story. The usual residence of the Roman 
Procurator in Judea was Cesarea Stratonis (see map). 

The wish of the Sanhedrin in delivering Jesus to Pilate was to 
have their sentence confirmed without enquiry, see ch. xxvi. 66. 


To nyeovr. Pilate’s special title as dependent governor of an 
imperial province was émltpomos (procurator), or ‘high steward.’ In 
the plural 7yeudves is used as a general term. Cp. ém) iyemovas, ch. x. 
18, and 1 Peter ii. 14. In the singular yyeuayv is applied in the N.T. 
to the Procurators of Juda, as here and elsewhere to Pilate, in Acts 
xxili, 24 and elsewhere to Felix. In Luke iii. 1, 7jyewovfa means the 
imperium of Cesar, yyeuovevew is used of the Propretor Quirinus, 
Luke ii. 2. In the Acts St Luke distinguishes with great historical 
accuracy the various titles of the provincial governors, See note, ch. 
x. 18, 


38—10. THE REMORSE OF JUDAS. HE RETURNS THE SILVER 
Suexets. Tar USE MADE OF THEM. Peculiar to St Matthew. 


3. (t8av ote x.t.A. It has been argued from these words that 
Judas had not expected this result of his treachery. He had hoped 
that Jesus would by.a mighty manifestation of His divine power 
usher in at once the Kingdom whose coming was too long delayed. 
The whole tenour of the narrative, however, contradicts such an in- 
ference. 

peTapednOels implies no change of heart or life, but merely remorse 
or regret that a wiser course had not been followed. Cp. cal pereué- 
hovro Tas omovdds ov deEduevor, Thuc, tv. 27; ov perauédowar et kal 
perepeddunv, 2 Cor, vii, 8; uocevy Beds Kal ob perauednOjoerar, Hebr, 
vii, 21; also duerauéAnra yap Ta Xaplopata Kal 1) Kdyots TOD eos, Rom. 
xi. 29. See note, ch. xxi, 29, 30. 

4, adldov, ‘innocent,’ here and v, 24 only in N.T., der. from @wi) 
(Homeric), ‘a penalty:’ col 6¢, yépov, Owiy éemOijoouer, Od. 1. 192. 
Tn the classics it is used (1) absolutely, d@@ov édv, ‘free from penalty,’ 
or @) with a genitive, d@gos m\nyov, Aristoph. Nub. 1413. In the 
LXX., after the Hebrew idiom, it is constructed with dio as in v, 24, 
The expression alua d@gov occurs Ps, xliii. 21, and is frequent in 
seca ep. the expression vipyouar év aOwos Tas xelpds pov, Ps, 
xxy. 6. 

oy. ‘Thou shalt see,’ it shall be thy concern. Cp, rdde yey 
Oeds bYerat, Soph. Phil. 839, ‘This shall be the care of heaven.’ 
Bengel’s comment is: ‘Impii in facto consortes post factum deserunt.’ 
For the form 87 see critical notes, 

5. eis tov vady. ‘Into the holy place, which only the priests could 
enter, 
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amedOdy amriyygaro. A different account of the end of Judas is 
given Acts i, 18, either by St Peter, or by St Luke in a parenthetical 
insertion. It is there stated (1) that Judas, not the Priests, bought 
the field; (2) that ‘ falling headlong he burst asunder in the midst, 
and all his bowels gushed out;’ (3) that the field was called Aceldama 
for that reason, not for the reason stated in this passage. The two 
accounts are not actually inconsistent, but the key to their concord- 
ance is lost. No entirely satisfactory solution of the discrepancy has 
been given. 


6. els tév kopBavdv. For the prohibition ep. Deut. xxiii. 18, 


7. wtdov dypov «.t.d. Tradition places Aceldama (Acts i, 19) in 
the valley of Hinnom, south of Jerusalem. The Athenians also had 
their xepavecds, the Potters’ Quarter, in the most beautiful suburb of 
their city, where the illustrious dead were buried. 


tois févois. i.e. for the Jews of the dispersion, Hellenists and prose- 
lytes, Itis a note of the exclusiveness of those Jews whose home 
was still the Holy Land, that a plot of ground should be set apart for 
the burial of all who were not par excellence Hebrews. See Phil. 
ili. 5. 


At the time of the Passover, when hundreds of thousands were 
crowded in a confined space, the question of burying strangers was 
doubtless urgent. 


8. ws THs orpepov (rjpéEpas). Cp. Latin, ‘hodierno die,’ Cie. Cat. 
1. 9, 21, and frequently. 


9. 1d pdtv x.7.A. The citation is from Zech. xi. 12, but neither 
the Hebrew nor the LXX. version is followed exactly. The Hebrew 
literally translated is: ‘And Jehovah said to me, ‘Cast it into the 
treasury ;’ a goodly price that I was prised at by them. And I took 
the thirty pieces of silver, and cast them into the treasury in the 
house of Jehovah.” Zechariah, under the image of a shepherd, 
refuses any longer to lead the disobedient and divided flock, and asks 
for the price of his hire, which he then casts into the treasury. The 
discrepancy is probably due to the citation being made from memory, 
The ascription of the words to Jeremiah instead of to Zechariah may 
be assigned (1) to the same cause, or (2) explained, with Lightfoot 
(Hor, Hebr, ad loc.), by supposing that Jeremiah, who begins the 
Book of the Prophets according to one tradition, is intended to indicate 
the whole of that division of the Scriptures (see note ch. xvi.14). Two 
other conjectures have been made: (3) That chs. ix., x. and xi. of 
Zechariah in the present Canon are the work of Jeremiah. (4) That 
in the original text the words 6a tod mpogijrov stood alone and the 
name was added by an early copyist. The fact that St Matthew not 
unfrequently quotes in this manner without naming the book from 
which the citation is made is in favour of the conjecture, See chs, 
i, 22, ii. 5, xiii. 35, and xxi, 4 (Horne’s Introd., P. 1. ch. 9, § 1.) 
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11—26. Tur Trin BerorE Pontius Pmatr, 


St Mark xv, 2—15; St Luke xxiii. 2—5 and 183—24; St John xviii. 
29—xix, 16. 


St Luke states the threefold charge most clearly: ‘We found this 
[fellow] (1) perverting the nation; (2) and forbidding to give tribute to 
Cesar; (3) saying that he himself is Christ a King.’ 

Pilate, true to the Roman sense of justice, refused merely to con- 
firm the sentence of the Sanhedrin. ‘He asked, what accusation 
bring ye against this man?’ (John xviii. 29), being determined to try 
the case, This accusation amounted to a charge of treason—the 
greatest crime known to Roman law. Of the three points of accusa- 
tion, (2) was utterly false; (1) and (3) though in a sense true, were 
not true in the sense intended. ‘The answer or defence of Jesus is 
that He is a King, but that His ‘kingdom is not of this world,’ there- 
fore (it is inferred) the ‘perversion of the people’ was not a rebellion 
that threatened the Roman government; see note v. 11. The defence 
was complete, as Pilate admits: ‘I find no fault in him.’ 


11. 2 el 6 Bactheds k.7.4.; The answer of Jesus to this question, 
and His explanation to Pilate of the Kingdom of God are given at 
length, John xviii, 38—-37 ; observe especially that the servants of the 
kingdom would fight, if they fought at all, not against Rome but 
against Israel who had rejected the Messiah: ‘If my Kingdom were 
of this world, then would my servants fight that I should not be de- 
livered to the Jews.’ 


2d Aéyets. See note, ch. xxvi. 25. 


12. dmexptvaro. 1 aor. mid. for the more usual 1 aor, passive. 
Of this form four instances occur in the Synoptic gospels, three in the 
parallel accounts of the Passion, the fourth Luke iii. 16. 


14. Note the emphatic position of Nlavy. Reserve during his trial 
was the last thing that Pilate’s experience had led him to expect 
from a Jew. 


15. awodvew «.t.A. The origin of this custom is quite unknown; 
St Mark says, ‘as he had ever done unto them,’ as if the custom ori- 
ginated with Pilate; St Luke has, ‘of necessity he must release 3 St 
John, ‘Ye have a custom.’ 

No trace of this custom is found inthe Talmud. But the release of 
prisoners was usual at certain festivals at Rome, and at Athens 
during the Panathenaic festival prisoners enjoyed temporary liberty. 
It is not, therefore, improbable that Herod the Great, who certainly 
familiarised the Jews with other usages of Greece and Rome, intro- 
duced this custom, and that the Roman governor, finding the custom 
established and gratifying tc the Jews, in accordance with Roman 
practice (see Introd, p. 22 (3)) retained the observance of it. 


16. BapaBBav—‘Son of a father,’ or perhaps ‘Son of a Rabbi’ 
The reading, ‘inoodv BapaSpay, which appears in some copies, is rightly 
rejected by the best editors; see critical notes. As Alford remarks, 
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v. 20 is fatal to the insertion. St Mark and Sit Luke add that Bar- 
abbas had committed murder in the insurrection. 


17. ocvvnypévev «.t.A. In accordance, probably, with the custom 
named, v, 15, an appeal was made to the people, not to the Sanhedrin. 
Pilate was sitting on the tribunal to ascertain the popular decision; 
at this point he was interrupted by his wife’s messengers, and while he 
was engaged with them, the chief priests employed themselves in per- 
suading the people to demand Barabbas rather than Christ. 


19. éml tod Bripates. The Sjua, or tribunal, was generally a raised 
platform in the Basilica or court where the judges sat; here a portable 
tribunal, from which the sentence was pronounced; it was placed on 
a tesselated pavement called Gabbatha (John xix. 13). 


q yvuvy avrov. Claudia Procula or Procla: traditions state that she 
was a proselyte of the gate, which is by no means unlikely, as many 
of the Jewish proselytes were women. By an imperial regulation 
provincial governors had been prohibited from taking their wives 
with them. But the rule gradually fell into disuse, and an attempt 
made in the Senate (a.p. 21) to revive it completely failed. ‘Severus 
Cecina censuit ne quem magistratum cui provincia obvenisset uxor 
comitaretur...paucorum hee assensu audita plures obturbabant, 
neque relatum de negotio neque Cecinam dignum tant rei censorem.’ 
Tac. Ann. 111. 33, 34. The dream of Pilate’s wife is recorded by St 
Matthew only. 


qohAa érafov. Not ‘suffered many things’ in the sense of suffering 
pain, but ‘experienced many sensations,’ i.e. ‘ felt much.’ 


20. tya altyce@vra. x.t.A. St Peter brings out the full meaning of 
this choice: ‘ye denied the Holy One and the Just, and desired a 
murderer to be granted nnto you; and killed the Prince of life’ (Acts 
ili. 14, 15). They saved the murderer, and slew the Saviour. 


21. lva Oédere k.t.4.; Once more the question is put to the people 
(see v. 17). His wife’s message had made Pilate anxious to acquit 
Jesus. But the very form of the question implied condemnation. 
Jesus was classed with Barabbas in the category of condemned pri- 
soners. 


22. tl oty moujow tov “Incotv; ove has the classical construc- 
tion 7 tivd (instead of the usual re rivl) here only for certain. In 
the parallel passage, Mark xy. 12, the ‘reading of Lachm. and Treg, 
(ov Aéyere om.) gives another instance, and the reading of Tisch, is 
not inconsistent with this construction. The coincidence would imply 
an exact reproduction of Pilate’s words, (the trial would be conducted 
in Greek), and the correctness of structure in this single instance 
seems to indicate the higher culture of an educated Roman. 


23. ot 8 meptooas «.t.A. There is no further question even of a 
show of legality or justice: the traditional clemency is quite forgotten ; 
the fanatical crowd, pressing round the doors of the Pretorium, 
which they cannot enter, join with excited gesticulation in one loud 
and furious cry for the blood of Jesus. 
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It is a forecast of the brutal popular ery ‘Christianos ad leones,’ 
which in that or more subtle forms doomed many martyrs in all ages. 

This is often quoted as an instance of the fickleness of popular 
favour, and a contrast is drawn between the shouts of ‘hosanna’ a few 
days before and the cries of cravpw0ijrw now. But when the Jews 
present at the feast were numbered by hundreds of thousands, it is 
not necessary to think that the same crowds who hailed Jesus as the 
Messiah were now demanding his death. 


24. i8dv 8 «.7.A. St Luke relates a further attempt on Pilate’s 
part to release Jesus, ‘I will chastise Him and let Him go’ (Luke 
xxiii. 22). Will not the cruel torture of a Roman scourging melt 
their hearts? 

St John, at still greater length, narrates the struggle in Pilate’s 
mind between his sense of justice and his respect for Jesus on the 
one hand, and on the other his double fear of the Jews and ot Casar. 
(1) He tried to stir their compassion by shewing Jesus to them 
crowned with thorns and mangled with the scourging; (2) hearing 
that Jesus called Himself the ‘Son of God,’ he ‘was the more 
afraid;’ (3) at length he even ‘sought to release Him,’ but the chief 
priests conquered his scruples by a threat that moved his fears, ‘If 
thou let this man go thou art not Cesar’s friend.’ This was the 
charge of treason which Tacitus says (Ann. m1. 39) was ‘omnium 
accusationum complementum.’ The vision of the implacable Tibe- 
rius in the background clenched the argument for Pilate. It is the 
curse of despotism that it makes fear stronger than justice. 


AaBdv twp «.7.. Recorded by St Matthew only. In so doing 
Pilate followed a Jewish custom which all would understand. Deut. 
xxi. 6; Ps. xxvi. 6. 


pets GerSe. See note v. 4. 


25. to alpa atrod x.t.A. Also peculiar to Matthew. St Peter 
finds as the sole excuse for his fellow countrymen, ‘1 wot that through 
ignorance ye did it, as did also your rulers’ (Acts iii. 17). The prayer 
of Jesus on the cross for his murderers was meant for these as well 
as for the Roman soldiers. 


26. payeAAdoas. Here and Mark xy. 15, from Latin ‘/luyello,’ 
Scourging usually preceded crucifixion. It was in itself a cruel and 
barbarous torture, under which the victim often perished. 


27—30. JESUS IS MOCKED BY THE RomAN SoupIERs. 
Mark xv. 16—19. John xix. 1—3. 


St Luke, who records the mockery of Herod’s soldiers, makes no 
mention of these insults on the part of the Roman guard. 


27. ol oTpaTi@ra Tod Hyqsvos. The Procurator’s body-guard as 
opposed to 6ny rv omeipay. 
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7d mpatraptow meant originally (1) the general’s tent; (2) it was 
then used for the residence of the governor or prince, cp, Acts 
xxiii. 85; (3) then for an official Roman villa or country house; (4) 
barracks especially for the Pretorian guard; (5) the Prwtorian guard 
itself (Phil. i. 13). The second meaning (2) is to be preferred here. 


odnv tiv ozeipay, ‘the whole maniple.’ The article is ex- 
plained by a passage of Josephus, B. J. v. 5. 8, where it is stated that 
during the great festivals a ‘maniple’ (o7e?pa or rdyua, see Schweig- 
hiuser’s Lex. Polyb. sub voc. rdyua) was kept under arms to quell 
any disturbance that might arise. It was this body that was sent to 
arrest Jesus \aBav thy oneipay, John xviii. 3. Cp. Acts xxi. 31, where 
allusion is made to the same force, avéBn ddous TH XALApXw THs orel- 
pys bre bn ovyxvvverat ‘lepovoadrju. The manipulus was the thirtieth 
part of the Roman legion, and the third part of a cohort, consisting 
therefore nominally of 200 men. Cp. Theophylact (quoted by Wet- 
stein), xovorwéla &’ (60) éore orpatiwradv 4 dé omretpa o” (200). This 
agrees with the number of the escort sent to conduct Paul to Cxsarea, 
Acts xxiii. 23, There seems to be no good reason for translating 
oretpa ‘cohort,’ in Acts x.1. Polyb. says expressly (x1. 23. 1) rpeis 
omelpas* Toro dé kaNeirat 7d cbvTayua TOY TEfwy Tapa Pwuators Koopris. 

The word itself, ove?pa, anything twisted round like a ball of thread, 
is a translation of ‘manipulus’ (a wisp of hay). 


28. yxAapiSa Koxklynv. A soldier’s scarf, Lat. chlamys: it was 
generally worn by superior officers, but its use was not confined to 
them. This may have been a worn-out scarf belonging to Pilate; it 
is different from écOf7a daumpdy, (Luke xxiii. 11), which Herod’s 
soldiers put on Jesus. Scarlet was the proper colour for the mili- 
tary chlamys; cp. ‘coccum imperatoriis dicatum paludamentis.’ 
Plin. H. N. xx. 10. (See Dict. of Ant.) St Mark has the less defi- 
nite ropg@ipavy; St John iuariov roppupodv. Purpureus, however, is used 
by Latin writers to denote any bright colour, 


29. orébavov «.t.A. It cannot be ascertained what especial kind 
of thorn was used. The soldiers, as Bp. Ellicott remarks, would take 
what first came to hand, utterly careless whether it was likely to 
inflict pain or no. 


6 Bactrcis tHv Tov8alwv. Cp. ch. il, 2, and xxvii. 37. 


31, 32. JESUS IS LED TO CRUCIFIXION. 
Mark xv. 20, 21; Luke xxiii. 26—32; John xix. 16, 17. 


St Luke has several particulars of what happened on the way to 
Golgotha, omitted in the other Gospels. The great company of people 
and of women who followed Him; the touching address of Jesus to 
the women; the last warning of the coming sorrows; the leading of 
two malefactors with Him. 


31. admryayov. See note ch. xxvi. 57. St Mark has ¢épovow, 


possibly implying that Jesus through physical weakness needed sup- 
port on the way to the Cross. 
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32. dvOpwrov Kypnvatov. (1) ‘coming out of the country’ (Mark 
and Luke), (2) the father of Alexander and Rufus (Mark). 


(1) This has been thought to imply that Simon was returning from 
work, and hence that it cannot have been the actual day of the Feast. 
Simon was probably coming into the city for the Paschal sacrifice, 
the hour for which was close at hand. (2) Rufus is probably the 
Christian named Rom. xvi. 13, who would be known to St Mark’s 
readers. May not Simon have been one of those ‘Men of Cyrene’ 
who preached the word to Greeks when others preached to the Jews 
only? (Acts xi. 20.) The inference that he was already an adherent 
of Christ is quite uncertain. 

For an account of the foundation of Cyrene see Hdt. 11. 158 foll. 
For the origin of the Jewish colony there see Joseph. c. Apion. u. 4: 
IIro\euatos 6 Adyov...Kupyyns éyxparas dpxew Bovdopevos kal ray &\\wv 
trav ev TH AiBin wbdewv els adtas pepos “lovdatwy ereupe KaTorxjoor. 
The expression in Acts ii. 10, ra pépy THs AcBins THs Kara Kuprvny, 
points to its position as metropolis of the district. The Cyrenians 
had a synagogue in Jerusalem (Acts vi. 9), of which Simon was pro- 
bably a member. Lucius of Cyrene is named among the ‘ prophets and 
teachers’ at Antioch (Acts xiii. 1) who bidden by the Holy Ghost separa- 
ted Barnabas and Saul for the work, and laid their hands on them 
and gent them away. This Lucius, according to tradition, was first 
bishop of Cyrene. The district was however connected politically 
with Crete, together with which it formed a Roman Provirce—this 
arrangement would probably, as in other cases, determine the eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction. 

yydpevoav. See note ch. v. 41, where the same word is used, and 
the custom referred to of which this is an instance. If, as was probable, 
Simon became a Christian, it would be his pride to have been ‘pressed 
into the service’ of the Great King. 


33—50. Tue CrucIFIxION AND DratH or JESUS. 
Mark xv. 22—37; Luke xxiii. 33—46; John xix. 18—30, 


St Mark’s account differs little from St Matthew's, St Luke names 
the mockery of the soldiers and the words of the robbers to one another 
and to Jesus. Three of the sayings on the cross are related by St 
Luke only: ‘Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do;’ 
—‘Verily, I say unto thee, To day shalt thou be with me in paradise,’ 
—‘Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” Among other par- 
ticulars recorded by St John alone are the attempt to alter the super- 
scription—the commendation of His mother to John—the breaking of 
the malefactors’ legs—the piercing of Jesus—three sayings from the 
cross: ‘Woman, behold thy son!’ and to the disciple, ‘Behold thy 
mother!’—‘I thirst’—‘It is finished.’ St Matthew and St Mark 
alone record the cry of loneliness: ‘Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani?’ 


33. els towov «.t.d. The site of Golgotha is not known for certain, 
but see notes to Plan of Jerusalem; it was outside the walls, but 
‘nigh to the city’ (John xix. 20), probably near the public road where 
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people passed by {v. 39), it contained a garden (John xix, 41). The 
name, which=‘place of a skull,’ is generally thought to be derived 
from the shape and appearance of the hillock or mound on which the 
crosses were reared. This, however, is uncertain. Pictures often 
mislead by representing the crucifixion as taking place on a lofty hill 
at a considerable distance from the city. 

The English ‘Calvary’ comes from the Vulgate translation of Luke 
xxiii. 33, ‘Et postquam venerunt in locum qui vocatur Calvarie.’ 
Calvaria=‘a bare skull.’ 


34. otvoyv «.7.A. ‘Wine mingled with myrrh’ (Mark). This was 
the ‘sour wine,’ or posca, ordinarily drunk by the Roman soldiers. 
‘Vinum atque acetum milites nostros solere accipere: uno die vinum, 
alio die acetum’ (Ulpian, quoted by Wetstein). The potion was a 
stupefying draught given to criminals to deaden the sense of pain. 
‘Some of the wealthy ladies of Jerusalem charged themselves with this 
office of mercy’ (Lightfoot, ad loc.). Jesus refuses this alleviation of 
his sufferings. 


35. oravpscavtes. From the fact of the titulus or inscription 
being placed over the Saviour’s head, it is inferred that the cross on 
which He suffered was such as is usually shewn in pictures, the crux 
immissa (t) or Latin cross as distinguished from the crux commissa (T) 
or the crux decussata (x), the form of cross on which St Andrew is said 
to have suffered. The height was from 9 to 12 feet; at a short distance 
from the ground a projecting rest supported the sufferer’s feet, which, 
as well as the hands, were nailed to the cross. 

According to St Mark (xv. 25) the Crucifixion took place at the third 
hour—nine o’clock. St John (xix. 14) says it was about the sixth hour 
when Pilate delivered Jesus to be crucified. 

This discrepancy has received no entirely satisfactory solution. It 
has however been suggested that St John, writing at a later period and 
in a different part of the world, may have followed a different mode of 
reckoning time. How easily such difficulties may arise can be seen by 
the curious fact that noon, which means the ninth hour (nona hora) 
or three o’clock, is now used for twelve o’clock. The explanation 
would be difficult to those who did not know the historical facts. 


Siepeploavro x.t.A. St John describes the division more accurately ; 
they divided His iuaria, or outer garments, but cast lots for the seamless 


xirwy, or tunic. The latter is said to have been a dress peculiar to | 


Galilean peasants. 
The Greek of the quotation from Ps. xxii. 18 (see below) does not 


convey the same distinction. 

36. érijpovv avzov, fearing lest a rescue should be attempted by the 
friends of Jesus. 

37. tv aitlav x.t.. It was the Roman custom to place on the 
cross over the criminal’s head, a titulus, or placard, stating the crime 
for which he suffered. St John records Pilate’s refusal to alter the 
inscription, and menticns that the title was written in Hebrew and 
Greek and Latin. 
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6 Barthe’s tov TovSalwv. See note ch, ii. 2. 

The inscription is given with slight variations by the four Evangelists. 
6 Bactdeds T&v Lovdalwy (Mark xy. 26), 6 Bacireds T&v "Lovdalwy otros 
(Luke xxiii. 38). "Iyjcots 6 Nafwpaitos 6 Baci\eds r&v Tovdalwy (John 
xix. 19). This variation points to the independence of the different 
Gospels, and also indicates that a real though not a verbal accuracy 
should be looked for in the records of the Evangelists. 


38. 8¥vo Anoral, ‘Two robbers’; in all probability partners in the 
crime of Barabbas. The mountain robbers, or banditti, were always 
ready to take part in such desperate risings against the Roman power. 
In the eyes of the Jews they would be patriots. 

Josephus tells of one leader of robbers who burnt the palaces in 
Jericho (B. J. 11. 6), and of another who for twenty years had wasted 
the country with fire and sword. 

Note the absence of avrot after defiGy and ebwytuwv. See notes, 
ch. xxv. 31 (1). 


39. See Ps. xxii. 7. This was not a Psalm of Dayid, but was pro- 
bably ‘composed by one of the exiles during the Babylonish Captivity... 
who would cling to the thought that he suffered not only as an indi- 
vidual, but as one of the chosen of God. But it has more than an 
individual reference. It looks forward to Christ.’ Dean Perowne on 
Ps, xxii. 


40. 6 katadiwy x.t.A. This is the mockery of the Jewish populace, 
who have caught up the charges brought against Jesus before the 
Sanhedrin. The taunts of the soldiers are named by St Luke alone: 
‘If thou be the King of the Jews, save thyself’ (xxiii. 37). 

41. ot apxtepets kK... Members of the Sanhedrin, the ‘rulers’ of 
Luke xxiii. 35. 

42. dddousérwoev k.t.A. These words in the original would recall 
the ‘hosannas’ in the Temple which had enraged the chief priests; see 
note, ch. xxi. 9. They also connect themselves with the name of Jesus 
(owr7p). 

Bactrets “Ioparr. Comp. 6 Bacideds ray "Iovd. supra v. 37, and 
see-John i. 49, xii. 13. 

43. qmémoev x.t.X. See Ps. xxii. 8 [LXX. xxi. 9]: #dmicev ext 
Kpiov, pucdcOw avrov cwodrw avrov drt Oé\ec avtov. The chief priests 
unconsciously apply to the true Messiah the very words of a Messianic 


ei G&\a. airéy. A late construction frequent in LXX. Cp. the quo- 
tation chs. ix. 13 and xii. 7: @\eov Oé\w Kal od Ovoiay (Hos, vi. 6). On 
‘the still more unclassical idiom, #é\wy év rarewodpoovry, Col. ii. 18, 
see Bp. Lightfoot ad loc. 

44, 76 8 attox.t.A. They would naturally catch at the thought 
that the deliverer failed to give deliverance. St Luke alone relates that 
‘one of the malefactors which were hanged railed on him...the other 
answering rebuked him.’ It is by no means impossible that the 
penitent robber may have seen and heard Jesus in Galilee. 
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45. amd $8 &krys k.7.A. From 12 to 3 o’clock in the afternoon, the 
hours of the Paschal sacrifice. 


oKotos éyévero k.7.A. Not the darkness of an eclipse, for it was the 
time of the Paschal! full moon, but a miraculous darkness symbolic of 
that solemn hour, and veiling the agonies of the Son of Man, when 
humar soul and body alike were enduring the extremity of anguish 
and suffering for sin 


46. “HAL WAC, Aeud coPayxOavel; (Ps. xxii. 1). Sh’baktani is an 
Aramaic form and occurs in the Chaldee paraphrase for the Hebrew 
’azabtani. Such quotations of the Aramaic are very valuable and 
interesting as evidence of the language most familiar to Jesus, and 
also of the reverent accuracy of the Evangelists. 

The repetition, Oeé pov, Geé pov, gives a deeply pathetic force; 
ep. ch. xxiii. 37. It is an expression of utter loneliness and desolation, 
the depth of which it is not for man to fathom. Yet, ‘it is going beyond 
Seripture to say that a sense of God’s wrath extorted that cry. For to 
the last breath He was the well-beloved of the Father, and the repeated 
‘My God! My God!’ is a witness even then to His confidence in His 
Father’s Love’ (Dean Perowne. Ps. xxii. 1). 

Just as we are permitted to know that a particular passage of 
Zechariah was passing through the Saviour’s mind as He crossed the 
valley of Kedron, so now we learn that Jesus, who in his human agony | 
on the Cross had watched the various incidents that brought the words 
of that particular Psalm to his soul, found no words more fit to express 
the sense of awful desolation in that dark hour than the cry of the 
unknown psalmist—a captive perhaps by the waters of Babylon—in 
whose breast was such deep sorrow that it was like the sorrow of the 
Son of Man. : 

Geé. Noticeable as perhaps the only instance of this—the regular 
form of the vocative of @eds. 

ivatl; Elliptical for iva ri yévnrac; ‘in order that what may happen?’ 
So ‘to what end?’ precisely synonymous with els 7f (Mark xv. 34). 


éykaté&umes; Cp. John xvi. 32: (dod &pxerar wpa cal édnrvdev Wa 
okopt.aO7re exaoros els Td tora Kaue povoyv apjre* Kal ovx elud povos Bru o 
waTnp per’ éuod éotlyv. Now even the sense of the Father’s presence 
was lost. 

This was probably the fourth word from the cross; the fifth ‘I thirst’ 
(John); the sixth ‘It is finished’ (John); the seventh ‘Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit’ (Luke). It is thought by some that after 
these words the darkness, which had lasted to the ninth hour, rolled 
away; others think that it lasted till the death of Jesus. 

The thought of the Saviour’s loneliness upon the cross has perhaps 
never been more feelingly expressed than in the smaller of Vandyke’s 
two pictures of ‘Christ on the Cross’ in the Museum at Antwerp—the 
single figure dimly seen with none beside Him, or near, and a back- 
ground of impenetrable darkness. 


47. ‘Hdlav«.t.A. This was probably spoken in pure mockery, not 
in areal belief that Jesus expected the personal reappearance of Elijah, 
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Wetstein notes that there were tales current among the Jews of the 
intervention of Elijah to rescue persons from the imminent peril of 
death. 


48. daBayv omdyyov «.t.A. The soldiers’ sour wine (posca), the 
reed, or hyssop stalk (John), and the sponge, were kept in readiness 
to quench the sufferers’ thirst. 


49. ddes Swpev. We must understand this to mean either (1) leave 
him, do not assist him; or (2) leave it, do not give the draught to him; 
or (3) apes coalesces with the verb following as in modern Greek, and 
=‘let us see.’ For the construction cp. ch. vii. 4 and Luke vi. 42. 
In Mark the words dere iSwuevy are put in the mouth of him who 
offered the wine to the Saviour, There dgere may mean, ‘let me alone.’ 

50. Kpatas dwvy peyadAy. Perhaps an inarticulate cry is meant, or 
perhaps the sixth word from the cross, reré\eorar. John xix. 30. 

apykev «.7.A. As in classical Greek, Hat. rv. 190, puAdocortes ered 
amin Thy Wuxnv: and Eur, Hee. 571, erel SD apjxe mvevua. St Luke 
preserves the exact words, mdrep, els xelpds gov mwaparifeuae 7d Treva 
pov (xxiii. 46). 


51—56. EivENTS THAT FOLLOWED THE Crucirixion. (1) THe Vern or 
THE TEMPLE RENT; (2) THE HaRTHQUAKE ; (3) THE SAINTS ARISE ; 
(4) THE CENTURION aT THE Cross; (5) THE WATCHING OF THE 
Women. 


Of these, (2) and (3) are peculiar to St Matthew. 


Mark xv. 38—41; Luke xxiii. 45, 47—49, where the grief of the 
spectators is an additional fact. St John omits these incidents, but 
records the breaking of the malefactors’ legs and the piercing of Jesus’ 
side. 

51. toKkatatréracpa K.t.A. The veil meant is that which sepa- 
rated the holy of holies from the holy place. The rending of the veil 
signifies that henceforth there is free access for man to God the 
Father through Jesus Christ. Cp. ‘Having therefore, brethren, bold- 
ness to enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, by a new and 
living way, which he hath consecrated for us, through the veil, that 
is to say, his flesh’ (Heb. x. 19, 20). The incident would be observed 
and made known to the Church by the priests, of whom afterwards 
‘a great company were obedient unto the faith’ (Acts vi. 7). 


éoxloOn...eis S00. Examples of this expression are given from 
Polybius, Lucian, and other late authors. St Luke has the more 
classical idiom, éoxlc0y 7d Karam. Tov vaov péoov. 


52. Tav Kexournpevov dylov. Koiudofac twice in this gospel, here 
figuratively of death; ch. xxviii. 13, of literal sleep. The figure is 
quite classical, as ws 6 pev adOc meow Koywnoaro Xa4AKeov Urrvoy, Il. r. 241. 
Cp. the beautiful lines of Moschus, Jd. 111. 109—111: 

dupes 5 ol weyddo. cal Kaprepol 7 codol dvdpes 
dmmore mpara Oavwpyes dvaxooe ev xOovl Kolha 
eVdowes eV ada pakpdy arépwova vyyperor Umver, 
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and Verg. A?n. vit. 277, ‘et consanguineus leti sopor.” With Christianity 
it became the usual word to express the sleep of death, see 1 Cor, xy. 
6, 18; hence korunrhprov (cemetery), the resting-place of the dead. 

53. é tdv pynpelov. There were doubtless other tombs besides 
Joseph’s near Golgotha. 

tyepowv, late in this sense. 

54. éxarévrapxos. The centurion in command of the guard of four 
soldiers who watched the execution. It is interesting to think that 
this officer would in all probability generally be quartered in the gar- 
rison town of Cxsarea, where the centurion Cornelius (Acts x. 1) was 
also stationed. 


As the Roman centurions were not chosen so much for impetuous 
courage as for judgment, firmness and presence of mind, there were 
doubtless many noble and thoughtful characters among them; ep. 
(especially the last phrase): BovAovras 2 elvac rods ragidpxous (centurions) 
odx ow Opace’s kal pidoxwduvous ws HyeHovtxods Kal gractwous Kal Babes 
paddov rats wuxais x.7t.X. Polyb. v1. 24. 9. 


dAnGads Geod vids fv odTos. In Luke xxiii. 47, Svrws 6 dvOpwros odTos 
dlxavos 7v—a translation of St Matthew’s phrase for Gentile readers. 

Staxovovcar. The beginning of the ministry of women—the female 
diaconate—in the Christian Church. The loving tendance of these 
women is a relief to the dark picture of the ‘afflictions of Christ,’ a 
relief recognised and feelingly expressed by all the great medieval 
painters, 


56. St Mark (xv. 40) specifies the group as ‘Mary Magdalene, and 
Mary the mother of James the less (rather, the little) and of Joses, 
and Salome.’ 


Mapla 7 MaySadnvq. Mentioned here for the first time by St 
Matthew. She was probably named from Magdala (Mejdel) on the 
Lake of Gennesaret; see map. She had been a victim of demo- 
niacal possession, but was cured by Jesus (Luke viii. 2), and then 
joined the ccmpany of faithful women who followed Him with the 
Twelve. Mary Magdalene is named by St John as standing by the 
cross of Jesus, together with ‘his mother, and his mother’s sister, 
Mary the wife of Cleophas’ (xix. 25), With these she watched the en- 
tombment of the Lord, and, after the Sabbath rest, early in the morning 
she was present at the sepulchre with sweet spices to anoint Him. 

The great Italian painters have identified Mary Magdalene either 
with the ‘woman that was a sinner’ who anointed Jesus in the house 
of Simon the Pharisee (Luke vii. 36—50), or with Mary the sister 
of Lazarus. But neither identification can be sustained on critical 
grounds. 

Mapla «.t.A. Perhaps the same Mary who was the wife of 
Cleophas, Clopas, or Alpheus (different forms of one name), men- 
tioned John xix. 25. If so, according to one interpretation of the 
passage in John, the sister of the Blessed Virgin. 


a piythp k.7.A. Salome. See ch. xx. 20, 
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The record of the names of these women and the special note of 
their presence seems intended to be an express testimony to their 
high courage and devotion, which kept them on the scene of danger 
when the disciples had fled. The deed of them contrasts with the 
words of Peter and of all the Apostles (ch. xxvi. 35). 


57—66. Tur HNTOMBMENT. 
Mark xv. 42—47; Luke xxiii. 50—56; John xix. 38—42. 


Vv. 62—66 are peculiar to St Matthew. St Mark notes the wonder 
of Pilate that Jesus was already dead, and the evidence of the centu- 
rion to the fact. St John mentions the co-operation of Nicodemus— 
like Joseph, a member of the Sanhedrin, who ‘consented not to the 
deed of them;’ who brought ‘a mixture of myrrh and aloes about a 
hundred pound weight.’ 


57. Arimathea is generally identified with Ramathain-zophim, on 
Mount Ephraim, the birth-place of Samuel (1 Sam. i. 1), the site of 
which is undetermined. Many authorities place it much nearer to 
Jerusalem than the position indicated in the map. 


"Iwo. From the other two Synoptic Gospels we learn that he 
was ‘an honourable (Mark) counsellor (Mark and Luke),’ i.e. a mem- 
ber of the Sanhedrin. Like Nicodemus, he was a secret disciple of 
Jesus, and must undoubtedly have absented himself from the meet- 
ings of the Sanhedrin when Jesus was condemned. He ‘had not 
consented to the counsel and deed of them’ (Luke), 

An ancient but groundless legend has connected Joseph of Arimathwa 
with Glastonbury, where, it is said, he built of osier-twigs the first 
Christian Church in England. It is with this legend that the ‘ Quest 
of the San Grail’ is connected. 


58. éxéAevorev drroSo0Avar, after having ascertained from the centu- 
rion that Jesus was dead. Usually those who suffered crucifixion 
lingered for days upon the cross. By Roman law the corpse of a 
crucified person was not buried except by express permission of the 
Emperor. A concession was made in favour of the Jews, whose law 
did not suffer a man to hang all night upon a tree. Deut. xxi. 23. 
(See Jahn, Bib. Ant. 296.) ‘The readiness of Pilate to grant Joseph’s 
request is quite in accordance with his anxiety to release Jesus and 
his displeasure against the Jews. If Joseph had not made this 
request, the body of Jesus would have been placed in one of the com- 
mon burying-places appointed by the Council’ (Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. 
ad loc.). 


59. éyrudiocev, an Aristophanic word, meaning, ‘to wrap or 
envelope closely,’ so to swathe the dead body with bandages. Cp. 
Acts vy. 6, where cvcré\\ew is used in a similar sense, and John xi. 44, 
dedepévos Tods modas Kal Tas xefpas Ketplas, kal m BYs avTov govdapiw 
meplededero. 
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o.vSov kaQapa, ‘fine linen.’ givdwv, as Professor Rawlinson shews 
(Hat. 1. 86, note 6), was in itself a general term, meaning any stuff 
of a very fine texture; Josephus even speaks of a owddy of goats’ hair 
(Ant. m1. 5. 4). Here, however, owddv is certainly the Buoolvn 
owddv, in strips (reAXauwor) of which the mummy was wrapped (Hat. 
11. 86); and that the mummy cloths are of linen has been proved by 
microscopic examination. The derivation of owédav is uncertain, 
possibly from “Ivéos, or Egyptian shevit or Hebr, sddin. 


60. nKev adrd kK... Kaw, ‘new,’ in the sense of not having 
been used. St John mentions that the tomb was ‘in a garden in the 
place where he was crucified’ (xix. 41). It was probably hewn out of 
the face of the rock near the ground (John xx. 11), and the body of 
Jesus would lie horizontally in it. 


tmpookudicas K.T.A., assisted by Nicodemus. This stone was techni- 
cally called golal. 

This was the first instance and a signal one of the power of the 
Cross of Christ to inspire enthusiasm and courage at the darkest 
hour. Up to this time Joseph had been a secret disciple, now he 
braves everything for the dead Christ. 


61. 1 dAAn Mapla. The mother of James the less (or little, 6 yu- 
xpos) and Joses (Mark xy. 47). 


Tov tadov. St Matthew is the only writer in the N.T. who uses 
the word rdgos (Rom. iii. 13 is a quotation): rddos is strictly, the 
place where the dead is ‘laid or put away with care.’ See Curtius, Htym. 
502. The Jews preferred to call the tomb ‘a memorial’ (uy nyeitov). 


62. ty St érratpiov x.7r.A. It was after sunset on Nisan 14. The 
preparation (zapacxevy) was over, the Sabbath and the Paschal feast 
had commenced. This explanation of the somewhat unusual phrase 
accords with the view already taken of the Last Supper and the Pass- 
over. 

While Christ’s enemies were busy this Sabbath day, his friends 
rested according to the commandment (Luke xxiii. 56). 

63. épvioOnpev. ‘We remembered,’ it occurred to us, aorist of an 
action just past. 

mAdvos...7wAdvy, ‘deceiver’...‘deceit.’ The relation between the two 
words is lost in A.V. 

Mera tpets k.t.A. For this present cp. ch. xxiv. 41, xxvi. 2. 

It appears from this that the priests and Pharisees understood the 
true import of Christ’s words, ‘ Destroy this temple, and after three 
days I will raise it up,’ which they wilfully misinterpreted to the 
people. 

64. to Aas. As frequently in N.T. in a special sense, the people 
of Israel, the Jews. 

*"Hyép8y. ‘He rose.’ 


65. exere koverwdlav. The meaning is either (1) that Pilate re- 
fuses the request; ‘Ye have a watch of your own’—(a) the Levitical 
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temple guard, or more probably (b) a small body of soldiers whom 
Pilate may have already placed at their disposal—or (2) he grants 
it curtly and angrily, ‘Take a watch; begone.’ 


The latter view is generally adopted now; but it involves a mean- 
ing of éxew (‘to take’) of which no clear example appears either in 
classical or Hellenistic Greek. See, however, Alford on 1 Tim, ii. 13, 
who argues for such a meaning in that passage: trortrwow exe 
byrawvdvTwv Adyuv, ‘have (take) an ensample of (the) healthy words,’ &e. 
It should also be mentioned that in modern Greek éyew and NauBavew 
are so nearly connected in meaning that the defective parts of é¢yew 
(aor. and 2nd future) are supplied from AayBdvw. Still the argument 
in favour of retaining the ordinary meaning of éyew in this passage 
is strong, and the objection that we have no record of a body of 
Roman soldiers being placed occasionally under the orders of the 
Sanhedrin need not have great weight. In this case Pilate may well 
have held it to be a measure on the side of order. 

Iti seems quite clear from ch. xxviii. 14 that the guard was of 
Roman soldiers. 


In any view the asyndeton éxere vrdyere aspadlcacde indicates im- 
patience on the part of Pilate. 


Kovetwdlay appears to have meant a guard of 60 men. See quota- 
tion from Theophylact, note on v. 27 of this chapter. 


arpadloace.. jopadloavro. The middle voice has its proper form, 
‘secure for yourselves.’ A providential point, for if the Roman 
soldiers had secured the sepulchre the Jews might still have affirmed 
that deceit had been practised. 


dopad(tey is a Polybian word which does not seem to have been used 
earlier. Cp. Acts xvi. 24, rods wbdas jopadloaro airdy els To EvXov. 
The verb does not occur elsewhere in N.T. 


66. odpayloavres. ‘The sealing was by means of a cord or string 
passing across the stone at the mouth of the sepulchre and fastened 
at either end to the rock by sealing clay’ (Alford). Cp. Dan. vi. 17: 
kal éoppayloaro 6 6 Baoideds ev TH SaicroNl avrou Kal ev TO daxrudly TOV 
* peytoravew avrod (sc. Tov lOoy dv éméOnkav éml TO oTOua TOO AdKKov). 


odpayltev is used in various figurative senses, all more or less 
nearly connected with this literal signification. See John iii, 33 and 
2 Cor. i. 2, ‘certify.’ Eph. i. 13, iv. 30, ‘assure.’ Rom, xv. 28, ‘se- 
cure,’ ‘authenticate.’ Rey. x. 4, xxii. 10, ‘conceal.’ In Ecclesiastical 
Greek it is used of making the sign of the Cross in baptism and other 
rites. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


2. dmd rns Bvpas after AlAov omitted NBD, some versions and 
Origen. The words are found in the later authorities, ACK and other 
uncials, some versions and Fathers. 
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9. In textus receptus the verse begins: ws dé éropevovro dmayyelhar 
rots .abyrats adrod. The clause is omitted in SBD, many versions 
and Fathers; appears in AC and some versions. The leading editors 
reject the words, 


20. The evidence against the final duty is very strong: NABD, 
many versions and Fathers. 


Cu. XXVIII. 1—8. Tue Resurrection. 
Mark xvi. 1—8; Luke xxiv. 1—12; John xx. 1—18. 


The discrepancies are slight, and may be accounted for by the agita- 
tion of the witnesses of this momentous scene. To the women named 
in this Gospel St Mark adds Salome; St Luke, Joanna and other 
women; St John names Mary Magdalene only. St Luke and St John 
mention the visit of Peter to the sepulchre, St John adding ‘that 
other disciple.’ This Evangelist also records the appearance of 
Jesus to Mary Magdalene in the garden. 

The order of events was probably this: First, Mary Magdalene and 
the other Mary, having come early to the tomb, were addressed by 
the Angel and saw the empty sepulchre; they hasten to inform Peter 
and the other disciples; Peter and John visit the tomb and depart; 
Mary Magdalene, left alone, beholds her Lord, whom at first she does 
not recognise; soon afterwards the Lord appears a second time to 
Mary Magdalene, now in the company of other women. 


1. éWe denotes a longer interval after sunset than éo7épa. 
«dBBara. Plural in both senses, ‘sabbath’ and ‘ week.’ 


TH éEmipwckovoy. Cp. Luke xxiii. 54, od 8Barov érépuwoxev, the only 
other passage where the word occurs, the cognate form émidatoxey is 
classical, and occurs four times in the LXX. version of Job: 9 ovx 
opSev Hrtov Tov éripaickovra, Job xxxi. 26, In Luke loc. cit. the word 
éripaoxew is used not of the natural daybreak, but of the commence- 
ment of the sabbath after sunset on the rapacxeuvy. Here, as we see 
from the parallel passages (Luke xxiv. 1, 8p8pov Ba’éws; Mark xvi. 2, 
Mav mpwt md Tay caBBdrwv; John xx.1, mpwi, cxorlas ére obeys), it 
means the early dawn. 

Sewpyoa tov tddov. Both St Mark and St Luke mention that 
they brought spices and ointments. : 

2. weopos éyévero péyas. Peculiar to St Matthew. 

dyyedos Kuplov. dvdpes dvo éréornoay avrais éoOnrt dorparrovcy 
(Luke xxiv. 4). v0 dyyédous év Neukots kabefouévous (John xx. 12). 


3. lSéa. Here onlyin N.T., not ‘countenance,’ but ‘ appearance,’ 
‘species sub oculos cadens,’ not the thing itself but the thing as be- 
holden, ‘ ldéa Tod rpogwrov, ‘ the look of the countenance.’ (Trench, 
N.T. Syn, 2nd series, p. 93.) 


ie 
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4. dad doBov...ds vexpol. Cp. of 5€ ctppaxor Tebvaor r@ déet Tous 
rovovrous amoarb\ous, Dem. Phil. 1, 45. 

5. pal hoPetoGe ipets. The pronoun is emphatic; a contrast with 
the alarm of the soldiers is implied. 

rév éotavpapévov. ‘Who hath been crucified,’ not ‘which was 
crucified,’ A.V. 

6. Hyép0y. As in ch. xxvii. 64, He rose. So also in next verse. 

xa@dés. Non-Attic for classical cxaéd. See Lob. Phryn. p. 426. 

Were x.t.A. In order that they might be convinced of the fact. 

It is hardly possible for us even to conceive the overwhelming joy 
that the conviction of this truth must have brought to these holy 
women, whose recollection of the divine words and looks and love- 
inspiring sweetness of character would be quickened by the painful 
watching and the passionate sorrow for their seeming loss, 


7. elwatre«.t.A. ‘And Peter’ (Mark). Peter, more than the rest, 
would be longing for the Lord’s return to win forgiveness. 


9,10. Tue AprraRANcE or Jesus TO Mary MaGpALENE AND THE 
OTHER Mary. 


Recorded by St Matthew only. 


Jesus had already appeared to Mary Magdalene alone. We must 
suppose that she was now joined by the other Mary, and perhaps by 
Salome, Joanna, and others; and while these were going to announce 
the great news to the rest of the disciples [Peter and John already 
knew] the Lord Jesus met them. 


The following is a list of the different recorded appearances of Jesus 
during the forty days:—(1) ‘fo Mary Magdalene alone (John xx. 14 
foll.; Mark xvi.9). (2) To Mary Magdalene, the other Mary, and per- 
haps other women (Matthew xxviii. 9, 10). (3) To Peter (Luke xxiv. 34; 
1 Cor. xv. 5). (4) To Cleophas and another on the way to Emmaus 
(Luke xxiv. 13—35). (5) Lo the apostles, in the absence of Thomas, 
at Jerusalem (Mark xvi. 14; Luke xxiv. 36; John xx. 19). (6) To the 
eleven apostles at Jerusalem (John xx. 26). (7) To seven disciples at 
the Sea of Tiberias (John xxi, 1—24). (8) To the eleven on the 
highland of Galilee (Matthew xxviii. 16). (9) To five hundred 
brethren at once—possibly the same appearance as 8 (1 Cor. xv. 6). 
(10) To James, the Lord’s brother (1 Cor. xv. 7). (11) To the eleven 
in the neighbourhood of the Holy City (Mark xvi. 19, 20; Luke xxiv, 
50; Acts i, 3—12; 1 Cor. xv. 7). 

9. wvmyvtycev. See note, ch. vill, 28. 

Xaipere. The Greek salutation, both on meeting and on parting, 

éxpatyray avtov Tovs wdSas K.7.A. The immemorial usage in the 
Kast in obeisance to a sovereign prince, 

In the interesting clay cylinder of Cyrus he says of the subject 
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kings: ‘they brought me their full tribute and kissed my feet.’ 
(Canon Rawlinson, Cont. Rev. Jan. 1880). 


10. dmayyelAare k.7.A. i.e, tell my brethren (of my Resurrection), 
in order that they may go. 


adeddois pov. The disciples; ‘He named them brethren, as being 
Himself a man and their kinsman according to man’s nature’ 
(Euthymius quoted by Ellicott, Life of owr Lord); comp. Heb. ii. 11, 
& Te yap ayidforv Kal of dyiatdpevor €& évds mdvres Ov jv alrlav ovK 
éraicxtverar ddedgpovs avrov’s kadeiv. The name of ‘brethren’ is not 
directly applied by Christ to his disciples, until after the Resurrection 
(ep. John xx. 17). He had clearly manifested the power of the God- 
head, and there was special need of reminding his disciples that He 
was still man, and that they were brethren. 


11—15. Tue Roman Guarps ARE BRiBED. This important testi- 
mony is given by St Matthew only. 


11. ties THs KoveTwdfas. An expression that implies more than 
the traditional number of four guards. The full complement of a 
kovoTwila appears to have been 60 men. See note, ch. xxvii. 65, 


12. dpyvpia tkava. Many pieces of silver, a largesse. 
13. pov kowopévwv. The penalty for which would be death. 


14. éml tov ayyepovos. ‘Before the governor.’ With this use of ém 
comp. éml papripwr, 1 Tim, v.19; él rév déixwy...émt Trav aylwr, 
1 Cor. vi. 1, ‘at the bar of,’ and the common phrases él éicaorav, 
duxacrnplwy. These expressions are closely connected with the 
physical notion of éi, ‘upon.’ A matter may be said to rest upon 
witnesses or judges, i.e. depend upon their evidence or decision. 
This use explains the expression in the text, which means either, 
(1) ‘If the matter should be heard in the Procurator’s Court’—come 
before him officially. (2) Or perhaps in a more general sense ; 
‘If rumours of it should come before him ’—if he should hear of it. 


we(oopev. ‘Will persuade’ (by bribes). Cp. Eur. Medea 964, uy 
prot av, TelOew Spa Kal Geods Adyos’ | xpvads 5é Kpelaowy puplow bywv 
Bporots. Hat. vu. 134, Eetvdv riva Kai ob OnBatov xpnuaor eloas. 

dpeptuvovs. At Rome, in Cicero’s time, judicial bribery was so 
organized that contracts were taken to secure acquittal by this means. 
And the whole process of bribery had a special vocabulary, in which 
this very word dyuépiuvos appears to have had a place, Curio meeting 
Verres and assuring him that he has won his acquittal by bribery: 
‘hunc jubet sine cura esse: renuntio inquit tibi te hodiernis comitiis 
esse absolutum.’ duépiuvos here and 1 Cor. vii. 82 only in N.T. 


15. SrepyploOy pexpr tis ojnpepov. Hence St Matthew found it espe- 
cially needful to narrate the true facts. An aorist qualified by an adverb 
of present time has the force of a perfect definite. The note of time 
therefore, like the use of yéyovey (ch. i. 22, xxii. 4), implies that the 
events described were still of comparatively recent memory. 
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16,17. JESUS APPEARS TO THE HLEVEN IN (GALILEE. 
Peculiar to St Matthew. 


16. +d dpos. The mountain. Perhaps the highland behind Tell 
Hum or Capernaum (see map), the scene of their earliest intercourse 
with Christ, and the very spot where the New Law was first proclaimed. 
There the brethren, possibly five hundred in number [see vv. 9, 10 (8) 
(9)], besides the Eleven, awaited the coming of the Great Shepherd 
(v. 7). As the sacred form appeared on the familiar mountain side 
they threw themselves on the ground, doing homage to their Lord and 
God. But some doubted still. Then He drew more near and spake. 
And as the words sounded in their ears, we may believe they ‘knew 
his voice’ and dismissed their doubts. 


17. tmpocextvyoav. See note, ch. xx. 20. It is characteristic of 
St Matthew’s Gospel that this word, which indicates the homage and 
prostration before a king, should occur twelve times, whereas it is 
found twice only in each of the other Synoptics. 


ot 8€. Probably not some of the Apostles, but some of the five 
hundred who had not previously seen the Lord. 

For of 6é when ol pév is omitted in the first clause see note, ch. xxvi. 
67. Il. x1. 536, ag’ trmewy omdéwy pabdutyyes €Baddov, | al an’ 
éemtcowrpwyv (Winer, p. 131, and Riddell on Plato, Apol. Soc., p. 18, 
note 3, and Dig. 241). 


@loracay. The same word is used of St Peter’s doubt, ch. xiv. 31, 


and in these passages only in N.T.; there too the doubt is followed by 
adoration, v. 33. 


18—20. Tue Last Cuarce To THE APOSTLES. 


18. mpocedOdy Addynoev. Came up to them, near to them, and 
spake. 


*ES60n, ‘was given,’—the aorist of an eternal fact, so undefined and 
eadSpendent of time-notion, cp. ch. iii. 17 and xi. 27, and Phil. 
ii.8—10. These words, in which the infallible King Himself announces 
His eternal possession of the Kingdom, St Matthew, who is essentially 
the historian of the Kingdom, alone records. 


19. pa@ytetoare. Make disciples of. Cp. Acts xiv. 21, uabnrevoarres 
ixavovs, and see ch, xiii. 52, xxvii. 57, where the same word is used. 
d.dacKovres, v. 20,=‘instructing.’ ‘Make disciples of all the Gentiles 
mavra Ta ¢6vn) by baptism and by instruction in all my commands to 
you’ (rdavra boa évererhauny). 


els TO Gvopa. ‘Into the name.’ Jewish proselytes were baptized into 
the name of the Father; Jesus adds the name of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost. In the instances of baptism recorded in the Acts, ii. 38, 
vili. 16, x. 48, xix. 5, the name of Jesus Christ (or the Lord Jesus) 
alone occurs in the baptismal formula, but the promise of the Holy 
Ghost is given (ii. 38), or the gift of the Holy Ghost follows the rite 
(viii. 17, xix. 6), or precedes it (x. 44, 47). 
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20. 8’ Dpwy eit. The Lord Jesus had already taught His disciples 
during the forty days how He could be present with them and yet be 
unseen by them. They could then the more easily believe this pro- 
mise. 


tTacas tds tyépas. ‘All the days,’ not at intervals during the days 
(60) jpepay Tecoepdxovra érravouevos, Acts i. 3), but continuously on 
each and all the days between now and the completion of the Aion. 


€ws tHS Kk... See note ch, xiii. 39. The last words of St Matthew’s 
Gospel fall solemnly on the ear, the sense of the continual presence of 
Christ is not broken even by an account of the Ascension. No true 
subject can doubt that the King is enthroned in Heaven, 
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Abomination of desolation, 268 

Accentuation, 138, 267 

Aceldama, 302 

ion, end of the, 192 

Agony in the Garden, 292 

Ahimelech, 177 

Almsgiving, 126 

Analysis of Gospel, xxii. 

Andrew, call of, 109; name, 161 

Anise, 261 

Annas, 296 
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— imperative, 99 
— late form of, 114, 118 
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Arimathea, 313 
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Bar, meaning of, 210 

Barabbas, 303 

Bartholomew, meaning of name, 
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161 

Baskets, different words for, 200, 
207 
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Beelzebub, meaning of, 166 

Bethany, 240, 242, 244 

Bethlehem, 86, 88, 92 

Bethphagé, 240 

Bethsaida, 173; question of two 
places called, 199 

Betrayal of Jesus, 287, See Arrest 
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Binding and loosing, meaning of, 
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Birds, 134, 135, 164, 167 

Blasphemy, 297 

Blindness, cause of prevalence in 
the Kast, 157; cure of, 157, 239 

Brethren of the Lord, theories con- 
cerning, 184, 194 

Bushel, 118 


Cesarea Philippi, 209, 210 

Caiaphas, 284, 296 

Calvary, 307 

Camel’s hair, 97 

Canaanite woman, the, 205 

Cananite, Simon the, 161; mean- 
ing of word, 161 

Candle. See Lamp 

Capernaum, 108, 173 
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Centurion in Herod’s army, 146; 
Roman, 312 

Charoseth, 289 

Chief Priests, 244, 284 

Chorazin, 173 

Christ, meaning of, 82 

Church of the future, 164; Chris- 
tian, 211; meaning of word, 211; 
Jewish, 223 

Cleansing of the Temple, 243 

Clothes, 124, 241, 269; rending of, 
297 

Commandments, the, in regard to 
the New Law, 119; enumerated, 
230; the greatest, 255 

Comparative degree, 220 

Corban, 121, 203 

Corn, plucking ears of, 177 

Cowardice, 150 

Cross, 168; different kinds of, 308 

Crown of thorns, 306 

Cummin, 261 

Cup, meaning of, 237 


Dative case, 197 

David and the shewbread, 177 

David, son of, 205, 239, 256 

Decapolis, 111 

Demoniacs, 150, 157 

Denarius, 225, 234, 253 

Destruction, miracles of, 151, 244 

Devil, meaning of name, 105 

Devils, Greek word for, 111, 151 

Disciples of John, 154 

Discourses peculiar to Matthew, 
Kena 

Divorce, 83, 122, 226, 227 

Dogs, 206 

Drachma, 219 

Drowning, 221 


Kgypt, 91 

Elijah, 216, 217 

Hpilepsy, 218 

Eternal, 281 

Eucharist, 290 

Evenings, between the, 199 
Evil eye, 133, 236 


Fasting, 105, 132, 154 
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Fig-tree, cursing of, 244; early kind 
of, 245; parable of, 272 

Vinal infinitive, 104, 167 

Final sentences, 84 

Five thousand fed, 199 

Flowers, 135 

Forgiveness, 224 

Four thousand fed, 207 

Fragments, proper meaning of, 200 

Friend, meaning of, as an address, 
236, 294 

Future tense, 126, 224 


Gadara, 150 

Galileans, dialect of, 298 

Galilee, ministry in, 107; meaning 
and history of, 107 

Garment, hem or fringe of the, 202, 
258 

Gehenna, 120, 211, 260 

Genitive case, 120, 177 

— of infinitive, 91 

Gennesaret, Lake of, 108, 185; land 
of, 201 

Gerasa, 150 

Gergesa, 150 

Gesture and looks of Jesus, 231, 
243 

Gethsemane, 292 

Goats, 279 

Golgotha, 307 

Gospel, meaning of word, 80 

Greek names among the apostles, 
161 

Guards at the Cross, 312; at the 
Sepulchre, 318 


ITabba as a Messianic title, 83, 242 

Hebraisms, 168, 169, 174, 177, 230, 
247, 249 

Hebrew original of St Matthew's 
Gospel, xviii. 

Hell, two Greek words for, 211, and 
see Gehenna i 

Herod the Great, 86, 239; Antipas, 
196, 226; Archelaus, 239; Philip, 
196 

Herodian family, xxxii, 

Herodians, 252 

Herodias, 196, 226 
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High-priesthood, no longer heredi- 
tary, 284 

Hinnom, valley of, 120 

History, external during Christ’s 
ministry on earth, xxvii. 

Holy Ghost promised to the Apo- 
stles, 165; sin against the, 181 

Hosanna, meaning of word, 241 

Hosea quoted, 93, 154, 178 


Immortality, proof of, 254 

Imperative (Hebrew), 230; aor, and 
pres., 230 

Imperfect tense, 102, 148, 145, 156, 
197, 200 

Infinitive, final, 104, 118 

Innocents, massacre of, 93 

Inscription, or title on the Cross, 
308 

Treneus’ testimony concerning St 
Maithew, xviii, 

Isaiah quoted, 84, 85, 95, 108, 179, 
187, 204, 241, 243 

Iscariot, meaning of, 162 

Ish, 299 

Itacism, 151 


Jairus, daughter of, 156 

James, different persons called, 161 

Jeremiah quoted, 92 

Jericho, 239 

Jerusalem, fall of as a type of the 
end of the world, 215, 265; 
population during passover, 242; 
Jesus weeps over, 263; Aramaic 
form for used once by St Matthew, 
263; horrors of siege, 269 

Jesus, meaning of name, 84; date 
of birth, 86; Baptism, 101; 
Temptation, 104; Crucifixion, 
308; Resurrection, 316 

John the son of Zebedee, call, 109; 
one of the three present at the 
raising of Jairus’ daughter, 156; 
at ‘Transfiguration, 216 ; at Agony 
in the garden, 292 

John the Baptist, preaching, 95; 
imprisonment, 170; death, 198 

Jonah, the sign of the prophet, 183, 
209 


S23 

Jordan, fords of the, 102 

Joseph, husband of the Virgin Mary, 
both genealogies shew descent of, 
80, 82; son of Heli, and probably 
first cousin to Mary, 82 

Joseph of Arimathwa, 313 

Jot, 119 

Judas Iscariot, probably a non- 
Galilean, 162; betrays Jesus, 
294; remorse of, 301; end of, 
214, 302 

Judas or Jude, three persons named, 
161 

Jude the apostle, also called Leb- 
beeus and Thaddeus, 161 

Judgment on others, 138 

Judgment, day of, 279 


Kedron, valley of, pinnacle over- 
looking, 105; Jesus crosses in tri- 
umph, 242; and on His way to 
Gethsemane, 292 

Keys, significance of, 212, 259 

Kingdom of God, or of heaven, 
meaning of, 96; relation of, to 
sermon on the Mount, 112; com- 
pared to a banquet, 147; keys of, 
212; rank in, 238 


Lamp, 118 

Last Supper, 288 

Leaven, 190, 209 

Lebbxus, 161 

Leper and leprosy, 145, 163 

Levi. See Matthew 

Life, different senses of word, 168, 
214 

Lilies, 135 

Little ones, meaning of, 169, 221 

Locusts, 97 

Lord’s prayer, 128—132 

Love or agapé, 267 

Lunatic, 111; cure of, 218 


Macherus, scene of John the Bap- 
tist’s imprisonment, 107; and 
death, 197 

Magdala, or Mejdel, 207 

Magdalene, See Mary 

Magi, 87 
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Malachi quoted, 171, 217 

Malchus, his ear cut off by St Peter, 
294 

Mammon, 134 

Marriage, 226; customs of, 82, 154, 
226, 252, 275 

Marriage-feast, parable of, 251 

Mary Magdalene, account of, 312; 
at the Cross, 312; at the resur- 
rection, 316 

Mary the Virgin, genealogy of, 82; 
her betrothal, 83; subject of pro- 
phecy, 85 

Mary, sister of Lazarus, anoints 
Christ, 285 

Mary, mother of James and Joses, 
312 

Matthew, life of, xi.; call, 153; 
change of name, xi.; service un- 
der Herod Antipas, xii. ; preaches 
to the Jews in Palestine, xiv. ; 
and in other countries, xiv.; cha- 
racter, xiv.; death, xiv. 

Matthew, Gospel according to; ori- 
gin, authorship, and date, xv.; 
special reference to Jews, xvi.; 
style, xvi. ; Hebrew original, xviii. ; 
analysis of, xxii. 

Messiah, meaning and origin of 
title, 82; false, 266 

Metayer system, 248 

Micah, quoted, 89 

Middle voice, 135 

Mills in Palestine, 273 

Millstone, 221 

Miracles peculiar to Matthew, xxi. 

———\ names for, 245 

Money, different kinds and value of, 
121, 163, 225, 234, 253, 286, 287 

Money-changers, 243 

Moses, 216 

Mount of Transfiguration, 216 

Mustard seed, 190 


Nathanael identified with Bartho- 
lomew, 161 

Nativity, date of, 85 

Nazarene, meaning of expression, 
94, 95 

Nazareth, 85, 93, 94, 108 
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New Testament, 291 

Nicodemus, a secret disciple of 
Jesus, 313; assists at the burial, 
313 


Oaths, 123 
Optative mood, 179 
Oven, description of, 136 


Painters and pictures, illustrations 
from, 102, 198, 218, 310, 312 

Paneas, 210 

Pantenus, ) testimony as to St 

Papias, Matthew, xviii. 

Parables, peculiar to Matthew, xxi.; 
meaning of word, 186; reason for 
teaching by, 186, 187, 191 

Paralysis, Im 

Paralytic, Bay ee 

Parousia, 266 

Participles, 83, 208 

Passion foretold, 212, 218, 236 

Passover, account of; meaning of 
word, 288; account of ritual, 289 

Pearls, 139 

Perea, 226 

Perfect tense, 116, 152, 193, 241 

Periblem, 136 

Persecution, 116, 165 

Peter, confession, 210; one of the 
Three at raising of Jairus’ daugh- 
ter, 156; at Transfiguration, 216; 
at Garden of Gethsemane, 292; 
denial of Christ by, 298 

Pharisees, 98, 153; coalition with 
Sadducees, 208 

Phylacteries, 257 

Pilate, procurator of Juda; his- 
tory; character; name; tradi- 
tions concerning, 300; trial of 
Jesus before, 303; attempts to 
save Jesus, 305; gives the body 
of Jesus to Joseph, 313 

Pilate’s wife, 304 

Plant life, 190, 272 

Plural, 135, 143, 198 

Poetical element in N. T., xxxv. 

Pretorium, 306 

Prayer, 127; the Lord’s, 128 

Present tense, 89, 134, 152, 273, 314 


NDE, 


Prisons, 280 

Procurator, 300 

Prophecies, how fulfilled, 84 
Psalms quoted, 106, 115, 310 
Publicans, 125, 153, 223, 247 
Punctuation, 169 

Purple robe. See Scarlet robe 


Rabbi, 258 

Rabbinical sayings, 122, 203, 212, 
218, 258, 261 

Raca, 120 

Ransom, meaning and derivation, 
239 

Release of prisoners at Passover, 
303 

Restoration of all things, 217, 232 

Resurrection, proof of, 254; our 
Lord’s, 316; foretold, 213, 218, 
236 

Riches, 231 

Robbers or bandits, 243, 309 

Rome, Archelaus and Antipas re- 
sided at, 196 

Rooms, uppermost, 258 

Rulers of synagogue, 110, 229 


Sabbath, observance of the, 177; 
flight on the, 269 

Sabbath day’s journey, 269 

Sadducees, account of, 98; tempt 
Jesus, 254 

Salome, mother of Zebedee’s chil- 
dren, 237, 313 

Salome, daughter of Herodias, 196 

Salt, 117 

Samaritans, 162 

Sanhedrin or Sanhedrim, 89, 284; 
first meeting at our Lord’s trial, 
296; second meeting, 300 

Satan, meaning of name, 105 

Scarlet robe, 305 

Scourging, 305 

Scribes, 143; of the Kingdom of 
heaven, 193 

Seine or drag net, 193 

Sermon on the Mount, 112—143 

Shekel, 219, 301 

Shewbread, 177 

Simon of Cyrene, 307 


Simon Peter. Sce Peter 

Simon the leper, 285 

Sins, forgiveness of, 152 

Sitting, the position of a teacher, 
113, 257; on the right hand, 256 

Slaves and slavery, 100, 153, 147, 
238, 287 

Sleep of Jesus, 150 

Son of man, 149 

Sower, parable of, 186 

Speira, 306 

Spikenard, 285 

Star, in the east, 87; appearance of 
the Messiah connected with, 88 

Subjunctive mood, sequence of on 
historical tenses, 178, 201; re- 
lation of with future, 188, 224 

Supper, the last, 287; order and 
incidents of, 288 

Swine, destruction of, 151 

Synagogue, account of, 110; al- 
lusion to, 166 

Syropheenician. See Canaanite 

Tabor, 216 

Talents, value of, 224; parable of, 
277 

Tallith, fringe of, 202, 258 

Tares, meaning of parable of, 189 

Tax-gatherers. See Publicans 

Temple, cleansing of the, 243; de- 
struction of, foretold, 264; veil 
of, rent in twain, 311 

Temptation, different accounts of, 
103; how to be viewed, 104 

Tetrarch, meaning of, 196 

Thaddeus, 161 

Thief. See Robber 

Thirty pieces of silver. 

Tiberias, 199 

Time, divisions of, 199, 200, 235; 
reckoning of, 216 

Title on the Cross, 308 

Tombs at Gergesa, 150 

Trade, 277 

Traditional sayings of Christ, 136, 
16 


See Shekel 


Traditions, 203 
Transfiguration, 216 
Transitional particles, 90 
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Treasury. See Corban 

Trial of Jesus Christ, order of the, 
296 

Tribute money or Temple tax, 219; 
Roman, 253 

Triclinia, 258 

Trumpet, 127 

Tunic, 124 


Vespasian, 90 

Vinegar, 308 

Vineyard, parable of labourers in 
the, 233 

Virgin, the. See Mary 

Virgins, parable of the ten, 275 

Voice from heaven, 102 
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Watch at the Sepulchre, 315 

Watches, division of night into, 
200 

Wilderness of Judwa, 95, 104 

Wine, 155 

Words from the Cross, 307, 310 


Yoke, meaning of, 176 


Zealot, Zealots, 98; Simon, the, 
161; excesses of at siege of Je- 
rusalem, 268 

Zebedee, sons of, 237 

Zechariah, the prophet, 241, 291 
302; the priest, 263 


If. 


ayarav, 125 
ayamn, 103, 267 
ayarnros, 103 
dyyapevew, 124, 307 
ayvagos, 155 
adedpds, 258, 318 
adnovery, 292 
qons, 211 

GOG@os, 301 

airetv, 140 

aldv, 192 

alwyos, 281 
axavOa, 141 
axépacos, 164 
axpiBodv, 90 
GAdBaorpov, 285 
dXas, 117 

antets, 109 

ahwy, 101 
awépysvos, 318 
apnv, 119 
appiBryorporv, 109 
adv omitted, 290 
avaipeiv, 93 
avacraots, 254 
avato\y, 88 
avaxwpeiv, 92 
avTa\\aypa, 214 
dyri, 220, 239 
avudpos, 184 
amtayew, 297 

amaé Neydueva, 129, 167, 179, 238 
améxew, 127 

amo, 98, 138, 141, 201 
a7rodekarouv, 261 
amroxatagracis, 217 
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amoxptvecOa, 102, 174, 303 
amoorondos, 160 

apros, 129, 136, 177, 199 
apxiepels, 244, 284 
aoparlfew, 315 

addy, 298 

avdnral, 156 

atros, 100, 110, 115 
apavifew, 132 

ages, 138, 311 

apeots, 130, 291 

axvupov, 101 


Bamrifew, 97 
Bacavttew, 146, 200 
Bacavorns, 225 
Bacavos, 110 
Baol\icoa, 183 
Batrodoyewv, 128 
BoéX\vypa, 268 
BeBnrodv, 178 
BeedfeBovr, 166 
Biya, 304 
BiagecOar, 172 
Bracgnpety, 153 
Bracpypia, 153 
Brérew, 138 
Bpéxew, 125 
Bpors, 133 


yéevva, 120, 260 
yevéova, 198 
yoyyusew, 235 
yoyyvopues, 235 


dayucviov, 157 
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dainwv, 151 

det, 267 
deypatloa, 83 
Secdos, 150 
dépew, 248 
Seopeverv, 257 
detre, 109 
Snvdprov, 225, 254 
dca, 89, 203 

dia Boros, 105 
OiadnKy, 291 
dvaxovery, 107 
diaxplvecOa, 245 
Oidvoa, 255 
didpaxpua, 219 
bréFod0n, 251 
dixatos, 83 
dixacoovyvy, 119, 126, 136 
dixaoat, 167 
doxos, 138 
dodAos, 224, 238 


éay with fut. indic. 224 
ei, followed by ov, 290 
eldéa, 316 

el dé pryye, 155 

elpnvn, 116, 164 

eis, 99, 123, 183, 236 
els, 244 

éx, 138, 262 
éxatovrapxos, 146, 312 
éxBadrew, 159, 180, 182 
éxkAnola, 211, 223 
éxdexTol, 270 
ééyxew, 223 
é\enuoves, 178 

éXeos, 154, 178 
éuBpysaicba, 157 

év, 99, 123, 139, 183 
évepyev, 197 

évoxos, 120 

évtpémev, 248 
évruAlcoev, 313 
éferagev, 90 
éfomodoyetoOat, 174 
éravioravat, 165 


éxi, 81, 136, 166, 176, 189, 201, 


218, 278, 281, 318 
ériBadrAew, 294 
émixadeiv, 166 
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émvovatos, 129 
éritpomos, 235, 301 
éripwoxew, 316 
épydgecba, 277 
épevyeoOa, 191 
épwrav, 140 
éraipos, 236, 294 
eayyerttecbar, 170 
evayyédcov, 80 
evdoxeiv, 103 
evkatpla, 287 

éxew, 197, 248, 314 


Sprwrgs, 161 
igava, 189 
gvyos, 176 
pun, 190, 209 
fav, 165 


aryewow, 165, 301 
mrckla, 135 


Océ, 310 

6é\w, 154, 309 
Onoavpos, 91 

ONyts, 138, 269 
Ovovacrnptov, 121, 260 


ldov, 151 

‘Tepoo dupa, 89 
Tepovoadyp., 263 
Yrews, 213 
iparcov, 241 

iva, 84, 146, 201 
tva ri; 310 
loxvew, 154, 293 
lara, 119 


xafapos, 116 
Kadevdew, 156 
Kadnynrys, 299 
xablfev, 113 
Ka0ov, 256 

kal, 83, 287 
Kal yap, 206 
kawos, 155, 193 
Kakodoyelv, 208 
kane, 154 
kadetoOa, 116 
Kavavaios, 161 


kara, 80, 157, 294 
Karademarifey, 299 
Karakuprevew, 238 
Karanéracua, 311 
KatamovrifecOar, 201 
KaTacknvow, 190 
kapdla, 255 

Kappos, 138 
Kavowyv, 235 
kepala, 119 

Knvoos, 253 

K\alew, 299 
kNiBavos, 136 
Kodpavrys, 121 
Koudobat, 156, 311 
Kowouv, 204 
KoAaots, 281 
Ko\apifew, 298 
Ko\\ufiorys, 243 
KoTragew, 201 
komav, 176 

Koopos, 117, 214 
kovoTwola, 314 
Koguos, 200 
Kpaomedov, 202, 258 
Kpiua, 138 


Nadia, 298 

dads, 314 
Aeyewv, 295 
Anvos, 247 
Anorys, 295, 309 
Acxpav, 250 


Aoyos, distinguished from pjya, 182 


bcos, 141 
NUTpov, 238 


psyor, 87 
pabnrevew, 319 
Haywvas, 134 
bHapyaplrns, 139 
Maxarpa, 295 
Mepywvay, 134 
pera, 89, 216, 292 
peralpew, 194 
perapednbels, 301 
Herapoppovcba, 216 
peravoeiv, 96 
peravo.a, 247 

wy, 83, 180, 225 
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prnpoovvory, 121, 286 
povop0adpos, 222 
fuvoTnpvov, 187 


v épedxvottkov, 79 
vaos, 260, 263 
vexpos, 149 

véos, 155 
vuoragew, 276 


tvrov, 294 


olkodeamorns, 273 
olkodopal, 265 
olvos, 308 

ONos, 84 

bvos, 240 

spyn, 98 

bpos, To, 113 

os pey...0s 6€, 186, 277 
Goris, 275 

ov un, 169 
ov...7as, 270 
opeldAnua, 130 
8dis, 164 

by, 299, 301 
éyla, 199 


mais, 146, 179 
maduyevecia, 232 
mapaBory, 186, 198 
mapaddovar, 107 
mapakanetv, 295 
mapadaBety, 84 
Tmapanrwpa, 132 
mapioravat, 295 
mapovola, 266 
mdoxa, 283 
maoxew, 213, 218, 283, 304 
mweidew, 318 
mewny, 244 
mlvaé, 198 

mlaris, 209 

Av, 173 
mvevpa, 100 
moet, 304 
movros, 221 
mwoTnpiov, 237 
mwpaorns, 115, 176 
mpqgis, 176 
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mpooéxerv, 141 
mpoonduTos, 259 
mpookuveiy, 88, 237, 319 
tmpopynrevew, 142, 298 
mrepuy.ov, 105 

arvov, 101 

mra@ua, 199 

amTwxol, 115 

mUdat goov, 211 


paB8t, 258 
parigfew, 124, 298 
Fjua, 182 
pvecOa, 131 


oaSBarov, 177, 269, 316 
caynvn, 193 

oapé kai alua, 210 
ceAnviagouevor, 111 
onucia Tov Katpwv, 208 
owduv, 314 
oxavoanrltew,) 122, 171, 188 
oKay6adov, 213 
oKAnpos, 278 
okoprifew, 181 
oxt\rew, 159 

copla, copes, 173, 174 
oretpa, 306 
omhayxva, 53 
omayxvlferbat, Fs 
omupis, 207 

orarnp, 219 

oraupos, 168, 214, 303 
avy, 292 

cuvayew, 224, 278 
ouvéxew, 111 
ovvrédera, 192 
oppayleew, 315 
oxlopa, 155 

oxordfew, 184 

owfew, 165 


Tadavrov, 224 
rauecov, 128, 271 
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Tamewds, 176 
Tatewouv, 221 

Taos, 314 

Terovat, 125, 153, 223 
TeTpapxns, 196 

ToKos, 279 

Tore, 90 

tplBoros, 142 

Tpurnua papidos, 231 
Tpwyew, 273 


vids Aaveld, 205 
Umavrnots, 151, 275 
vo. 89, 151 
Uroéjuara, 100, 163 
Umoxplrys, 127 


Umromevew, = 
aa ona, 165, 268 


Pbdverr, 180 

pymovv, 255 
ppayeddovw, 305 
ppovety Ta Tov Bcov, 214 
ppovimor, 164 

gpurakn, 200 
pudrakrypia, 257 
pwreds, 148 


xaipe, 294 
xirov, 124, 163 
xAapuos, 306 
xopragew, 115 
xopTos, 135 
xpnuartfew, YL 
xpicros, 82 
Xwpety, 227 
xwplov, 292 


yuxn, 168, 255, 293 
pa, 235 


Wate, 270 
wriov, 294 
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La Suite du Menteur 
Polyeucte 
Le Cid 
Lazare Hoche 
Bertrand du Guesclin 

en Say 1a 
Louis XI 
Les Enfants d’Edouard 
Jeanne d’Arc 
La Canne de Jonc 
La Fortune de D’Artagnan 
Le Chien du Capitaine 


Erckmann-Chatrian La Guerre 


3° 
tM) 
99 


Gautier 
Guizot 


Michelet 
Moliére 
9 
” 


” 


” 
“Perrault 
Piron 
Ponsard 
Racine 


” 


”) 
Saintine 
Sandeau 


Waterloo 
Le Blocus 
Madame Thérése 
Histoire d’un Conscrit 
Voyage en Italie (Selections) 
Discours sur l’Histoire de la 
Révolution d’Angleterre 

Les Burgraves 
Remi et ses Amis 
Remi en Angleterre 
Colomba (Aéridged) 
Louis XI & Charles the Bold 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
L’ Ecole des Femmes 
Les Précieuses ridicules 

3 (Abridged Edition) 
Le Misanthrope 
L’Avare 
Fairy Tales 
La Métromanie 
Charlotte Corday 
Les Plaideurs 

» (Abridged? Edition) 
Athalie 
Picciola 
Mdlle de la Seigliére 


Scribe & Legouvé Bataille de Dames 


Scribe 
Sédaine 
Souvestre 


” 


Le Verre d’Eau 
Le Philosophe sans le savoir 
Un Philosophe sous les Toits 


Le Serf & Le Chevrier de Lorraine 


4 


Editor 
Ropes 
Boielle 
Nichol Smith 
Masson 
Braunholtz 
Eve 
Colbeck 
Leathes 


.° 
Eve 


( lapin & Ropes 
uve 


Ropes 
Verrall 
Clapin 
Ropes 


Payen Payne 
Eve 

Verrall 
Ropes 
Clapin 
Saintsbury 
Braunholtz 


” 


” 


Rippmann 
Masson 
Ropes 
Braunholtz 
Eve 

Ropes 

Bull 
Colbeck 
Bull 

Eve 

Ropes 
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FRENCH continued. 


Author Work Editor Pere 
*Souvestre Le Serf Ropes 1/6 
Spencer A Primer of French Verse 3/- 
Staél,Mmede_ Le Directoire Masson & Prothero 2)- 

6 Dix Années d’Exil (Book 11 
chapters 1—8) 56 2|- 

Thierry Lettres sur lhistoire de 
France (xil1I—xxIv) ” 2/6 

of Récits des Temps Mérovin- 
giens, I—III Masson & Ropes 3/- 
Villemain Lascaris ou les Grecs du xv® Siécle Masson 2[- 

Voltaire Histoire du Siecle de Louis 
XIV, in three parts Masson & Prothero 2/6 each 

Xavier de La Jeune Sibérienne. Le 
Maistre Leépreux de la Citéd’ Aoste HESSD! ule 

GERMAN. 

The Volumes marked * contain Vocabulary. 
“Andersen Eight Fairy Tales Rippmann 2/6 
Benedix Dr Wespe Breul 3[- 
Freytag Der Staat Friedrichs des 

Grossen Wagner 2)- 

a Die Journalisten Eve 2/6 

Goethe Knabenjahre (1749—1761) Wagner & Cartmell 2/- 
3 Ifermann und Dorothea ee a 3/6 
50 Iphigenie Breul 3/6 
*Grimm Selected Tales Rippmann 3/- 
Gutzkow Zopf und Schwert Wolstenholme 3/6 
Hacklander Der geheime Agent E. L. Milner Barry 3/- 
Hauff Das Bild des Kaisers Breul 3/- 
Das Wirthshaus im Spessart Schlottmann 
. & Cartmell 3/- 
0 Die Karavane Schlottmann 3]- 
Eke Der Scheik von Alessandria Rippmann 2/6 
Immermann Der Oberhof Wagner 3/- 
*Klee Die deutschen Heldensagen Wolstenholme 3/- 
Kohlrausch Das Jahr 1813 Carimell 2/- 
Lessing Minna von Barnhelm Wolstenholme 3/- 
Lessing & Gellert Selected Fables Breul 3/- 
Mendelssohn _ Selected Letters Sime 3/- 
Raumer Der erste Kreuzzug Wagner 2- 
Riehl Culturgeschichtliche 
Novellen Wolstenholme 3/- 
ess Die Ganerben & Die Ge- 
rechtigkeit Gottes “rp 3]- 
Schiller Wilhelm Tell Breul 2/6 
” 33 (Abridged Edition) ” 1/6 
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Author 
Schiller 


Sybel 
Uhland 


Le Sage & Isla 
Galdos 


Bacon 


be) 

23 
Cowley 
Defoe 
Earle 
Gray 


33 


Kingsley 
Lamb 
Macaulay 


GERMAN continued. 


Work Editor Price 
Geschichte des dreissigjah- 
rigen Kriegs. Book Il. Breul 3/- 
Maria Stuart i 3/6 
Wallenstein I, (Lager and 
Piccolomini)  ,, 3/6 
Wallenstein II. (Tod) a 3/6 
Prinz Eugen von Savoyen Quiggin 2/6 
Ernst, Herzog vonSchwaben Wolstenholme 3/6 
Ballads on German History Wagner 2|- 
German Dactylic Poetry 2 3I- 
SPANISH. 
Los Ladrones de Asturias Kirkpatrick 3/- 
Trafalgar » 4[- 
ENGLISH. 
History of the Reign of 
King Henry VII Lumby 3/- 
Essays West 3/6 & 5/- 
New Atlantis G. C. M. Smith 1/6 
Essays Lumby 4/- 
Robinson Crusoe, Part I Masterman 2- 
Microcosmography West 3/- & 4]- 
Poems Tovey 4[- & 5/- 
Ode on the Spring and The Bard ,, 8d. 
Ode on the Spring and The Elegy ,, 8d. 
The Heroes E. A. Gardner 2/- 
Tales from Shakespeare Flather 1/6 
Lord Clive Innes 1/6 
Warren Hastings x 1/6 
William Pitt and Earl of Chatham _,, 2/6 
John Bunyan 38 i/- 
John Milton Flather 1/6 
Lays and other Poems ei 1/6 
ASketchof Ancient Philosophy 
from Thales to Cicero 3/6 
Handbook of English Metre 2/- 
History of King Richard ITI Lumby 3/6 
Utopia » 3/6 
Arcades Verity 1/6 
Ode on the Nativity, L’Alle- (6 
gro, I] Penseroso & Lycidas 2 2 
Comus & Lycidas Pe 2]- 
Samson Agonistes + 2/6 
Sonnets 5: 1/6 
Paradise Lost, six parts = 2|- each 
Essay on Criticism West 2/- 
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ENGLISH continued. 





Author Work Editor Price 
Scott Marmion Masterman 2/6 
A Lady of the Lake a 2/6 
5 Lay of the last Minstrel Flather 2/- 
* Legend of Montrose Simpson 2/6 
a Lord of the Isles Flather 2/- 
me Old Mortality Nicklin 2/6 
3 Kenilworth Flather 2/6 
3 The Talisman A. S. Gaye 2/- 
Shakespeare A Midsummer-Night’s Dream Verity 1/6 
s Twelfth Night 9 1/6 
33 Julius Caesar ” 1/6 
x4 The Tempest 5 1/6 
3 King Lear re 1/6 
6 Merchant of Venice an 1/6 
.3 King Richard II - 1/6 
As You Like It 1/6 
55 King Henry V 5 1/6 
a Macbeth “i 1/6 
Shakespeare & Fletcher Two Noble Kinsmen Skeat 3/6 
Sidney An Apologie for Poetrie Shuckburgh 3/- 
Wallace Outlines of the Philosophy of Aristotle 4/6 
West Elements of English Grammar 2/6 
15 English Grammar for Beginners 1/- 
- Key to English Grammars 3/6 net 
Carlos Short History of British India 1/- 
Mill Elementary Commercial Geography 1/6 
Bartholomew Atlas of Commercial Geography 3/- 
Robinson Church Catechism Explained 2|- 
Jackson The Prayer Book Explained. Part I 2/6 
of 33 Part Il Ln preparation 
MATHEMATICS. 
Ball Elementary Algebra 4/6 
+Blythe Geometrical Drawing 
Part I 2/6 
Part 1 2)- 
Euclid Books I—VI, XI, XII Taylor 5/- 
3 Books I—VvI 50 4|- 
3 Books I—Iv . 3/- 
Also separately 

- Books 1, & 11; 11, & Iv; v, & vi; x1, & x1 1/6 each 

» Solutions to Exercises in Taylor’s 
Euclid W. W. Taylor 10/6 

And separately 

i Solutions to Bks I—1v Fi 6/- 
a5 Solutions to Books vi. XI a 6/- 
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MATHEMATICS continued. 


Author Work Editor Price 
Hobson & Jessop Elementary Plane Trigonometry 4/6 
Loney Elements of Statics and Dynamics 7/6 

Part 1. Elements of Statics 4/6 
» II. Elements of Dynamics 3/6 
+ Elements of Hydrostatics 4/6 
Hh Solutions to Examples, Hydrostatics 5/- 
55 Solutions of Examples, Statics and Dynamics 7/6 
5 Mechanics and Hydrostatics 4/6 
+Sanderson Geometry for Young Beginners 1/4 
Smith, C. Arithmetic for Schools, with or without answers 3/6 
ee Part 1. Chapters I—viII. Elementary, with 
or without answers 2|- 
“4 Part 1. Chapters Ix—xx, with or without 
answers 2/- 
Hale, G. Key to Smith’s Arithmetic 7/6 


EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE. 


+Bidder & Baddeley Domestic Economy 4/6 

The Education of the Young) 
{Bosanquet \ from the Republic of Plato i 2/6 
+Burnet Aristotle on Education 2/6 
Comenius Life and Educational Works S.S. Laurie 3/6 

Three Lectures on the Practice of 
Education: 
Eve I. On Marking 
Sidgwick II. On Stimulus al 2/ 
Abbott III. On the Teaching of Latin | ee ki 
Verse Composition 

Farrar General Aims of the Teacher i 1/6 
Poole Form Management mire 
+Hope & Browne A Manual of School Hygiene 3/6 
Locke Thoughts on Education R. H. Quick 3/6 
+MacCunn The Making of Character 2/6 
Milton Tractate on Education O. Browning 2/- 
Sidgwick On Stimulus 1/- 
Thring Theory and Practice of Teaching 4/6 
+Shuckburgh A Short History of the Greeks 4/6 
+Woodward A Short History of the Expansion of 

the British Empire (1500—1902) 4l- 
ap op An Outline History of the British 

Empire (1500—1902) 1/6 vet 
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